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granted to make use of extracts from copyrighted publications. 
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may be brought to his notice, that it may be corrected in 
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THE RISK OF THE “SHORT STORY" 
By Baw Hwee 


' js form of Literature to the pages of the western Magazine of 
whic ho was editor at the beginning of that period. But he is 
fiom claiming the invention, or of even attributing its genesis 
to that particular occasion, The short story was familiar enough 
: form in America during the early half of the century ; perhaps 
fhe proverbial haste of American life was some inducement to is 
brevity Te had been the medium through which some of the 
me characteristic work of the best American writers had won 
of the public. Poo—« master of the art, as yes 
hack written ; Longfellow and Hawthorne had lent it 
wh graces of the classica. But it was not the American 
ghort story of to-day. Tt wae not chiracteristic of American life, 
’ habits, nor American thought. Te was not vital and 
Seutinet with the experience and observation of the svetee 


F eonsider vulgar; 1 

med sti which are the wonders of American Civilisation ; 16 
Tack tee acount of the medifcations of environmen’ and of 
 geogtaphie: < jaded, it Kaew little of Amerees 
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geography. Of all that was distinctly American 2 it was =a 

when it was not apologetic. And eyen when | Bran fi 

of the best masters, it was distinctly provincial = 
me |: would be ‘easier to trace the causes which 


What was called American literature was still, i te 

methods and upon English models. The best waiters ithe 
wandered far afield for their inspiration, or, restric home 
material, were historical or legendary ; artistically con mplative 
of their own country, but seldom observant. Literature abode on 
a scant fringe of the Atlantic seaboard gathering the drift from 
other shores, and hearing the murmur of other lands rather than 
the voices of its own; it was either expressed in an artificial 
treatment of life in the cities, or, as with Irving, was frankly 
satirical of provincial social ambition. There was much “fine” 
writing ; there were American Addisons, Steeles, and Lambs—there 
were provincial “Spectators” and “Tatlers.” The sentiment was 
English. Even Irving in the pathetic sketch of “The Wife” 
echoed the style of “Rosamund Grey.” There were sketches of 
American life in the form of the English Essayists, with no 
attempt to understand the American character. The literary man 
had little sympathy with the rough and half-civilised masses who 
were making his country’s history; if he used them at all it was 
as a foil to bring into greater relief his hero of the unmistakable 
English pattern. In his slavish imitation of the foreigner, he did 
not, however, succeed in retaining the foreigner’s quick appreciation 
of novelty. It took an Englishman to first develop the humour 
and picturesqueness of American or “ Yankee” dialect, but Judge 
Haliburton succeeded better in reproducing “Sam Slick’s” speech 
than his character. Dr. Judd’s “Margaret,’—one of the earlier 
American stories—although a vivid picture of New England farm- 
life and strongly marked with local colour, was in incident and 
treatment a mere imitation of English rural tragedy. It would, 
indeed, seem that while the American people had shaken off the 
English yoke in Government, polities, and national progression, 
while they had already startled the Old World with invention and 
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bo ite power, It was Mumowr—of « quality 
t ond original as the country and civilisation in whieh it 


*gountry store,” and finally at public meetings in the mouths 
“stump orators.” Arguments were clinched, and political 

rincip! illustrated by “a funny story.” It invaded even the 
p meeting and pulpit. Ib at last received the currency of the 

But wherever met it was so distinetly original and 

#o individual and characteristic, that it was at once known 
appreciated abroad as “an American story.” Crade at first, 


tfully extravagant—or a miracle of understatement It 
not only the dialect, but the habits of thought of s people 
locality, [tb gave a new interest to slang. From a paragraph 
& dosen lines it grew into half column, but slways retaining 
conciseness and felicity of statement It was » foe to pre 
of any kind, it admitted no fine writing nor affectation of 
direeti= to the point. Tt was burdened by Bo 
fentionsneer: i8 wae often irreverent; it was devoid of all 
responsibility — but it was original! Ry degrees i 
weed characters With its incident, often, in » few lines. gave s 
king 9 ph of a community of a section. det always 
shed ike concludion Without an unnecesery word, It became 
still existe—as an essential feature of newspaper literstare 
American “* short story.” 

ings sssumed more of 2 national 

American serious of polite literature they were 
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still purely comic, and their only immediate result was 
development of a number of humorists in the columns of 
daily press—all possessing the dominant national quality wit 
certain individuality of their own. For a while it seemed ai 
they were losing the faculty of story-telling in the elaboratior 
eccentric character—chiefly used as a vehicle for smart sayil 
extravagant incident, or political satire. They were eag' 
received by the public and, in their day, were immensely popu 
and probably were better known at home and abroad than 
more academic but less national humorists of New York 
Boston. The national note was always struck even in tl 
individual variations, and the admirable portraiture of the shr 
and humorous showman in “ Artemus Ward” survived his n 
mechanical bad spelling. Yet they did not invade the cum 
narrative fiction; the short and long story-tellers went with t 
old-fashioned methods, their admirable morals, their well-w 
sentiments, their colourless heroes and heroines of the first ra 
of provincial society. Neither did social and political convulsi 
bring anything new in the way of Romance. The Mexican 
gave us the delightful satires of Hosea Bigelow, but no dram 
narrative. The anti-slavery struggle before the War of 
Rebellion produced a successful partisan political novel—on 
old lines—with only the purely American characters of the n¢ 
“Topsy,” and the New England “Miss Ophelia.” The 1 
itself, prolific as it was of poetry and eloquence—was barrer 
romance, except for Edward Everett Hale’s artistic and sympath 
The Man without a Country. The tragedies enacted, the sa 
fices offered, not only on the battlefield but in the divisior 
families and households; the conflict of superb Quixotism 
reckless gallantry against Reason and Duty fought out in q 
border farmhouses and plantations; the rein-carnation of Pur: 
and Cavalier in a wild environment of trackless wastes, pestilen 
swamps, and rugged mountains; the patient endurance of } 
the conqueror and the cOuyuered—all these found no echo in 
ae - B eta ee the battle smoke that covered 

, pages of magazines, shadowy 
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Come figures of blameless virgins of the North—heroines or 
- bolloe—habited a» hospital oures, bearing away the 
§ leeply wounded but more deeply inisunderstood Harward or Yale 
pocdius lover who had rushed to bury his broken heart in the 
| Tb some almost incredible that, until the last fow years, 
worthy of that tremendous episode has been preserved by 

Ne pon of the romancer. 
_ Bub if the war produced no chareteriatic American story it 
rough the literary man nearer his work. It opened to him 
“ab b conditions of life in his own country, of whieh he had no 
JOvie conception ; it revealed communities governed by custome 
j@ morals wolike his own, yet intensely human and American. 
@ lighter side of some of these he had learned from the humor- 
# before alluded to; the grim realities of war and the stress of 
~ ,Wmatances had suddenly given them a pathetic or dramatic 
 ghity. Whether he had acquired this knowledge of them with a 
~ _—_ Akeot or & gilded strap on his shoulder, or whether he was 
WH & peaceful “carpet bagyer” into the desolate homes of the 
th anc southwest, he knew something personally of their 
- ‘Wntio and picturesque value in story. Many cultivated 
___ fattts for literature, as well as many seasoned writers for the 
~  .% Were among the volunteer soktiery. Again, the composition 
Ne qrmy was heterogeneous: regiments from the West rubbed 
48 Wiors with regiments from the East; spruce city clerks hob- 
rs Pedi with Deckwoodamen, and the student freeh from college 
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ZA his rations with the half-aineated western farmer The 


ee 2 for the first time tevognised its competent parte; the 
| _ #8 Knew each other. The literary man must have een hermes 
_ _ tefteiines where he had never looked for them. situations that he 
)  “yever dreamt of Yet it is a mortifying proof of the strength 
< - *herited literary traditions, that he never dared until quite 
tly to make a test of them [It is still more strange that he 
See) I have waited for the initiative to be taken by » still more 
“& Wild, and more western civilisation—that of Calfone | 
© The gold diseovery had drawn to the Pecife slope of the con- 
> ‘mt @ still more heterogeneous ami remarkable popniateen The 
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immigration of 1849 and 1850 had taken farmers from the plough 
merchants from their desks, and students from their books, wae 
every profession was represented in the motley crowd of gold 
seekers. Europe and her colonies had contributed to swell thes 
adventurers — for adventurers they were whatever their purpose. 
the risks were great, the journey long and difficult — the nearest 
came from a distance of over a thousand miles; that the men wer¢ 
necessarily pre-equipped with courage, faith, and endurance w: 
a foregone conclusion. They were mainly young; a ey ae 
man was a curiosity in the mines in the early days, and an objec! 
of rude respect and reverence. They were consequently free fro 
the trammels of precedent or tradition in arranging their livé 
and making their rude homes. There was a singular fraternit( 
in this ideal republic into which all men entered free and equat 
Distinction of previous position or advantages were ane 
even record and reputation for ill or good were of little benefit 
embarrassment to the possessor; men were accepted for what the 
actually were, and what they could do in taking their part in c 
camp or settlement. The severest economy, the direst poverty, "4 
most menial labour carried no shame nor disgrace with it; ind 
vidual success brought neither envy or jealousy. What was on 
man’s fortune to-day might be the luck of another to-morro 
And to this Utopian simplicity of the people, the environment 
magnificent scenery, an unique climate, and a vegetation that ee 
marvellous in its proportions and spontaneity of growth; let it P 
further considered that the strongest relief was given to thi 
picture by its setting among the crumbling ruins of early Spanis! 
possession—whose monuments still existed in Mission and Presidie 
and whose legitimate Castilian descendants still lived and moye¢ 
im picturesque and dignified contrast to their energetic invade 
and it must be admitted that a condition of romantic and dramati 
possibilities was created unrivalled in history. 
in Aline st ion! 2a ns aa 
humour. The local ried spark] ass - —s os 
the East, developed j ‘ * ~ sure aes ire, anda ie 
; ped its usual individual humorists. Of these 


. 
: “SHORT STORY” avid 
montis the earliest pioneers of Californian humour— 
¥ on US. army engineer officer, author of a suries of 
 abravagane known as the * Squibob Papers,” aod the 
(yivorwally known “ Mark Twain” who contributed * The 
of Calaverqs” to the columne of the weekly press 
» Nowa Lotter, whore whilom contributor, Major 
since written some of the most graphic romances of 
» Phe Golden Bra, which the present writer pab- 
earlier sketches, and The Califorman, w which, a 
slosque imitation of the enterprise of hin journalistic 
contributed © The Condensed Novela,” were the fore- 
wy weeklion ‘These wore all more oF lean characteristic 
pu ib was bgain remarkable that the more literary, 
1 imaginative romances had no national flavour, The 


mbored serious work in the pages of the only literary 
romance of spiritualism and 


the Chandos picture of 


, The Pioneer , wae & 
wl : atudy, and ® poem on 
ve | 

this singular experience before him, the 
ad wpon to take the editorial control of 
@ much more ambitions magaane venture than had yet 
tn California. The best writers had been invited to 
‘o to its pages But in looking over his materials on pre 
‘ye first number, he was discouraged to find the same not- 
aot characteristic fiotion. There were good literary articles, 
of foreign travel, and some essays in deseription of the 


‘Yoaourees of California—excellens, from @ commercial and 
fai'ed to discover anything of 


h had impressed him. first as & 


joolboy, and afterwards as 8 youthful achoolmaster among 
lexity he determined to 


fle wrote “ The Luck 
af his ideal and bis 
believed that he had painted much that 


wand part Of ghioh he was.” that bis gahject and characters 
atte Californian, as wae equally hie treatment of them. 


present writer 
the Overiand 
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fo 
But an unexpected circumstance here intervened. The publications 
of the story was objected to by both printer and publisher, virtuallye 
for not being in the conventional line of subject, treatment, anca 
morals! The introduction of the abandoned outcast mother of thaf 
foundling “Luck,” and the language. used by the characters) 
received a serious warning and protest. The writer was obliged te 
use his right as editor to save his unfortunate contribution fro 
oblivion. When it appeared at last, he saw with consternatio 
that the printer and publisher had really voiced the local opinion 

that the press of California was still strongly dominated by th y 
old conservatism and conventionalism of the East, and that wherir 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” was not denounced as “ improper 'd 
and “corrupting,” it was coldly received as being “singular” ante “2 
“strange.” A still more extraordinary instance of the “ prove 
note” was struck in the criticism of a religious paper that 

story was strongly “unfavourable to immigration” and decidedlrn 
unprovocative of the “investment of foreign capital.” Howeve Kf 

its instantaneous and cordial acceptance as a new departure by thé 
critics of the Eastern States and Europe, enabled the writer tar 
follow it with other stories of a like character. More than thatic 

he was gratified to find a disposition on the part of his contributors 

to shake off their conservative trammels, and in an admirable ande 
original sketch of a wandering Circus attendant, called “ Centrepol¢o 
Bill,” he was delighted to recognise and welcome a convert. Thar 
term “imitators,” often used by the critics who, as previouslof . 
stated, had claimed for the present writer the invention of thiid™ 
kind of literature, could not fairly apply to those who had cuti 
loose from conventional methods, and sought to honestly desoritih 

the life around them, and he can only claim to have shown themd 
that it could be done. How well it has since been done, whatt 
charm of individual flavour and style has been brought to it byn 
such writers as Harris, Cable, Page, Mark Twain in Huckleberrypl 
Finn, the author of the Prophet of the Great Smoky Mouwntainsh 
and Mrs, Wilkins, the average reader need not be told. It would’. 
seem evident, therefore, that the secret of the American short story 
was the treatment of characteristic American life, with absolute \ \- 


i 
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— Ienowledge of ite peculiarities and sympathy with ite methuts ; 
——s With no fastidious ignoring of its habitual expression, or the in- 
chante yostry that may be found even huklen in ite slang , with wo 
tral determination except that which may be the legitimate owt. 
—s- dome of the story itself; with no more elimination than may be 
—— neodamary for the artistic conception, and never from the fear of 
the fetish” of conventionalinm. Of auch is the Americas short 
tory of to-day—the germ of American literature to come. 
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{K LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 
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Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 


Amidst the sterm sang. 

And the stars and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
the anthem of the free’ 


is. 


We ; 
. 
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There were men with hoary hair 
- Amidst that pilgrim band ; — 
Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land ? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 
There was,manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth, 


What sought they thus afar ? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod. 

They have left unstained what there they found — 
Freedom to worship God» 
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THE GOLDEN REIGN OF WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
(From ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.’’) 


} 
(Wasninoton Irvino, the distinguished American author, was the son of an 
Orkney Island emigrant merchant, born in New York city, April 3, 1788. Te 
studied law but found literature more congenial, and after a visit to Europe 
undertook the publication of Salmagundi, a humorous magazine; and in 
1809 he brought out ‘ The Histor¥’ of New York, by Diedrich Knickerbocke).,”? 
which at once established his literary position. In 1815 he went to Europe, and 
remained abroad for seventeen years, traveling widely. About 1817 the com- 
mercial house in which he was a partner failed, and he was compelled for a time 
to devote himself to literature for a Subsistence. He became secretary of the 
American embassy (1829) ; United States minister to Spain (1842) ; and after his 
return, four years later, passed the rest of his days at Sunnyside, on the banks of 
the Hudson river, near Tarrytown, N.Y., where he died Noy. 28, 1859, Among 
his best-known works are: ‘The Sketch Book’ (1820), « Bracebridge Hall,” 
‘* Life of Columbus,” **Conquest of Granada,” ‘‘ The Alhambra,”’ ‘* Astoria\”’ 
‘* Wolfert’s Roost,” ‘' Life of Washington,’ | 
\ 


. 
GRIEVOUS and very much to be commiserated is the task of 
the feeling historian who writes the history of his native land. 
If it fall to his lot to be the sad recorder of calamity or crime,. 
the mournful page is watered with his tears— nor can he recall 


~e 


- 


a ie bins ; 
: . 


away ! IT know vost 


be owing dhe 


sentimental historians ; but | candidly confess that I 
ado hs ayy of. I now 
ro a“ 


ie 


without « sad dejection of the spirits With « fal- 
2 withdraw the curtain of oblivion that veils 
of our venerable ancestors, and as their fig- 

to my mental vision, humble myself before the mighty 


are my feelings when I revisit the family mansion of 
Knickerboekers, and spend lonely hour in the chamber 

where hang the portraits of my forefathers, shrouded im dust, 
forma they represent. With pious reverence do I gaze 
countenances of those renowned burghers who have 
preceded me in the steady march of existence whose sober 
‘and temperate blood now meanders through my veins, flowing 
slower and slower in its feeble conduita, until its current shall 


These, say I to myself, are but frail memorials of the mighty 
flourished in the days of the patriarchs; but whe, 
long since moldered in that tomb towards which my 
ail Se and irresistibly hastening! As I pace the 
éhamber, and lose myself in melancholy musings, 
~ the shadowy images around me almost seem to steal once more 
” into existence — their countenances to assume the animation of 
fife — their to pursue me in every movement! Carried 
away by the ns of fancy, I almost imagine myself sur- 
a by the shades of the departed, and holding sweet con- 
with the worthies of antiquity! Ah, hapless Diedrich! 
im a degenerate age. abandoned to the buffetings of for- 
& stranger and a weary pilgrim in thy native land — 
ho weeping wife, nor family of helpless children : 
to wander neglected through those crowded streets. 
by foreign upstarts from those fair abodes where 
thy ancestors held sovereign empire’ 
Let me not, however, lose the historian in the man, nor fer 


we feddllections of age to Overcome me. while dwelling 


i 


ath 


if 
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He 
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on the tirtaous days of the patriarchs — on 
vy aweet days of simplicity and ease, which nevermore will 
~ dawn on the lovely island of Mant -hate’ 
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The renowned Wouter (or Walter) Van Twiller was de- 
scended from a long line of Dutch burgomasters, who had 
successively dozed away their lives, and grown fat upon the 
bench of magistracy in Rotterdam; and who had comported 
themselves with such singular wisdom and propriety, that they 
were never either heard or talked of —which, next to being 
universally applauded, should be the object of ambition of all 
sage magistrates and rulers. 

The surname of Twiller is said to be a corruption of the 
original Twijfler, which in English means doubter, a name ad- 
mirably descriptive of his deliberative habits. For, though he 
was a man shut up within himself like an oyster, and of such a 
profoundly reflective turn that he scarcely ever spoke except 
in monosyllables, yet did he never make up his mind on any 
doubtful point. This was clearly accounted for by his adher- 
ents, who affirmed that he always conceived every object on so 
comprehensive a scale, that he had not room in his head to turn 
it over and examine both sides of it, so that he always remained 
in doubt, merely in consequence of the astonishing magnitude 
of his ideas! 

There are two opposite ways by which some men get into 
notice —one by talking a vast deal and thinking a little, and 
the other by holding their tongues, and not thinking at all. 
By the first, many a vaporing, superficial pretender acquires the 
reputation of a man of quick parts—by the other, many a 
vacant dunderpate, like the owl, the stupidest of birds, comes to 
be complimented by a discerning world with all the attributes 
of wisdom. This, by the way, is a mere casual remark, which 
I would not for tae universe have it thought I apply to Goy- 
ernor Van Twille:. On the contrary, he was a very wise 
Dutchman, for he never said a foolish thing —and of such in- 
vincible gravity, that he was never known to laugh, or even 
to smile, through the course of a long and prosperous life. 
Certain, however, » is, there never was a matter proposed, 
Sedat ant a Wass your common narrow-minded 
the home Wouter ; Se e a ig ae peta 
kind of look, shook ti 4 oe he ae a ae ae 
: ok, shool ns" capaclous read, and, having smoked 
or five minutes with \ redoubled earnestness, sagely observed 
iat “he had his doubt& about the matter” — which in process 
of time gained him the\character ; 
ican 2 noe | er of a man slow in belief, and 
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head wana perfect sphere, and of such stupendous dimensi 
that dame Shon. with all her sex's ingenuity, would has 
been to construct a neck capable of supporting it; 
@ sho wisely declined the attempt, and settled it firmly 
‘on the top of hin backbone, just between the shoulders. His 
wee of an oblong form, particularly capacious at bottom ; 
which wae wisely ordered by Providence, seeing that be was a 
tnan of sedentary habit, wand very averse to the idle labor of 
walking. Fliv logs, though exceeding short, were sturdy in pro 
* acry to the weight they had to sustain; so that when erect 
_ he had not a little the appearance of « robustious beer barrel, 
standing on skids. Fis face, that infallible index of the mind, 
ted « vast expange, perfectly unfurrowed or deformed by 
any of those lines and angles which disfigure the human coun- 
tenance with what is termed expression. Two smal! gray eyes 
twinkled feebly in the midst, like two stars of lesser magni- 
tude in the hasy firmament; and his full-fed cheeks, which 
seemed to have taken toll of everything that went into his 
mouth, were curiously mottled and streaked with dusky red, 

like a Spitsenberg apple. 

Blis habits were as regular as his person. He daily took his 
four stated meals, appropriating exactly an hour to each; he 
smoked and doubted eight hours, and he slept the remaining 
twelve of the four and twenty. Such was the renowned Won- 
ter Van Twiller —.« true philosopher, for bis mind was either 
elevated above, or tranquilly settled below, the cares and per- 

of this world. He had lived in it for years, without 

the least curiosity to Know whether the sun revolved 

it, o it round the sun; and he had wetched, for st least 

half @ century, the smoke curling from his pipe to the ceiling. 
Without once troubling his head with any of those numerous 
theories, by which a philosopher would have perplexed his brain. 
i aeGounting for its rising above the surrounding stmosphere. 

Ta hie council he presided with great state and solemnity. 
He sat ia huge chair of solid oak, hewn in the celebrated. 
forest of the Hague, fabricated by an experienced timmermen 
of Amaterdam, and curiously carved about the arms and feet. 
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into exact imitations of gigantic eagle’s claws. Instead of a ee 
scepter, he swayed a long Turkish pipe, wrought with jasmin = 
and amber, which had been presented to a Stadtholder of Hol- 


land, at the conclusion of a treaty with one of the petty Bar- 
bary powers. In this stately chair would he sit, and this 


magnificent pipe would he smoke, shaking his right knee witha  _ : 


constant motion, and fixing his eye for hours together upon ~ 
a little print of Amsterdam, which hung in a black frame 
against the opposite wall of the council chamber. Nay, it has 
even been said that when any deliberation of extraordinary 
length and intricacy was on the carpet, the renowned Wouter 
would absolutely shut his eyes for full two hours at a time, 
that he might not be disturbed by external objects—and at 
such times the internal commotion of his mind was evinced by 
certain regular guttural sounds, which his admirers declared 
were merely the noise of conflict, made by his contending 
doubts and opinions. 

It is with infinite difficulty I have been enabled to collect 
these biographical anecdotes of the great man under considera- 
tion. The facts respecting him were so scattered and vague, 
and divers of them so questionable in point of authenticity, 
that I have had to give up the search after many, and decline 
the admission of still more, which would have tended to heighten 
the coloring of his portrait. 

I have been the more anxious to delineate fully the person 
and habits of the renowned Van Twiller, from the considera- 
tion that he was not only the first, but also the best, governor 
that ever presided over this ancient and respectable province ; 
and so tranquil and benevolent was his reign that I do not find 
throughout the whole of it a single instance of any offender 
being brought to punishment—a most indubitable sign of a 
merciful governor, and a case unparalleled, excepting in the 
reign of the illustrious King Log, from whom, it is hinted, the 
renowned Van T'willer was a lineal descendant, 

The very outset of the career of this excellent magistrate 
was distinguished by an example of legal acumen, that gave 
flattering presage of a wise and equitable administration, The 
morning after he had been solemnly installed in office, and at 
the moment that he was making his breakfast, from a pro- 
i aR se hs and Indian pudding, he 
Sehounneaeee ee pted by the appearance of one Wandle 

; y 14mportant old burgher of New Amster- 
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dam, who complained bitterly of one Barcat Bleecker, ussumueh 
the fraudulently retuned to come to a settlement of accounts, 
. that there was « heavy balance in favor of the said 

die, Governor Van Twiller, as | have already observed, 
@ man of fow words; he was likewise a mortal enemy 
ing writings —~ or being disturbed at his breakfast. 
nod attentively to the statement of Wandle Schoos- 
an occasional grunt, as he shoveled « spoonful 


a 


relished the dish, or comprehended the story — he called uate 
him his constable, and pulling out of his breeches pocket 
huge jackxnife, divpatchod it after the defendant as & sum- 

mons, accompanied by hia tobacco box aa a warrant. 
‘ This summary process was as effectual in those simple days 
, ae was tho seal ving of the great Haroun Alraschid among 
the true believers. The two parties being confronted before 
him, each produced a book of accounts written in « language 
and character that would have puzzled any but a High Dateh 
gommentator, or a learned decipherer of Egyptian obelisks, to 
understand. The sage Wouter took them one after the other, 
poised them in his hands, and attentively counted 
over the number of leaves, fell straightway into « very great 
doubt, and smoked for half an hour — saying a word; at 
length, laying his finger beside his nose, shutting his eyes 
for « sam with the air of » man who has just caught « 
subtle idea by the tail, he slowly took his pipe from his mouth, 
puffed forth » column of tobacco smoke, and with marvelous 
gravity and solemnity pronounced — that having carefally 
eounted over the leaves and weighed the books, it was found 
Ghat one was just as thick and as heavy as the other — therefore 
ie was the final opinion of the court that the accounts were 
equally balanced — ther fore Wandle should give Barent 4 
and Barent should give Wandle a receipt — and the 

gonstable should the costs. 

. This Seiten, bebng atraightway made known, diffused gen- 
¥ throughout New Amsterdam, for the people imme- 
tved that they had a very wise and equitable 
te to tule Over them. But its happiest effect was, 
* Get another lawauit took place throughout the whole of 
hie administration —and the office of constable fell into each 
deway, that there was not one of those losel scouts known in 
the province for many years. I awy the more particular m 
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dwelling on this transaction, not only because I deem it one of 
the most sage and righteous judgments on record, and well 
worthy the attention of modern magistrates, but because it 
was a miraculous event in the history of the renowned Wouter 
—being the only time he was ever known to come to a decision 
in the whole course of his life. 


In treating of the early governors of the province, I must 
caution my readers against confounding them, in point of 
dignity and power, with those worthy gentlemen who are 
whimsically denominated governors in this enlightened repub- 
lic—a set of unhappy victims of popularity, who are in fact the 
most dependent, henpecked beings in the community : doomed 
to bear the secret goadings and corrections of their own party, 
and the sneers and revilings of the whole world beside ; — set 
up, like geese at Christmas holidays, to be pelted and shot at 
by every whipster and vagabond in the land. On the con- 
trary, the Dutch governors enjoyed that uncontrolled authority 
vested in all commanders of distant colonies or territories. 
They were in a manner absolute despots in their little domains, 
lording it, if so disposed, over both law and gospel, and ac- 
countable to none but the mother country; which it is well 
known is astonishingly deaf to all complaints against its goy- 
ernors, provided they discharge the main duty of their station 
— squeezing out a good revenue. This hint will be of im- 
portance, to prevent my readers from being seized with doubt 
and incredulity, whenever, in the course of this authentic 
history, they encounter the uncommon circumstance of a 
governor acting with independence, and in opposition to the 
opinions of the multitude. 

To assist the doubtful Wouter in the arduous business of 
legislation, a board of magistrates was appointed, which pre- 
sided immediately over the police. This potent body consisted 
of a schout or bailiff, with powers between those of the present 


mayor and sheriff — five burgermeesters, who were equivalent - 


to aldermen, and five schepens, who officiated as scrubs, sub- 
devils, or bottle holders to the burgermeesters, in the same 
manner as do assistant aldermen to their principals at the 
present day ; it being their duty to fill the pipes of the lordly 
burgermeesters — hunt the markets for delicacies for corpora- 
tion dinners, and to discharge such other little offices of kind- 
ness as were occasionally required. It was, moreover, tacitly 


bs ' 


ah last waa a duty ae rarely called in action in those 
— ~—s- ayn aw it im at pronent, and wae shortly remitted, in conse- 
quence of the al death of @ fat little schepen — who 
eek a of suffocation, in an unsuccessful effort to force 
al of the burgermeester Van Zandt's best 


one 

fx return for these humble services, they were permitted to 
eee wm the council board, and to have that enviable 
the run of the public kitchen — being graciously 
permitted to eat, and drink, and amoke, at all snug janketings 
and publie gormandizings, for which the ancient rates 
wore equally famous with their modern successors. The post 
of sohepen, therefore, like that of assistant alderman, was 
es ag coveted by all your burghers of a certain deseription, 
have w huge relish for good feeding, and an hamble ambi- 
tion to be great men in « small way —who thirst after a little 
brief authority, that shall render them the terror of the alms- 
house and the bridewell —that shall enable them to lord it 
over obsequious poverty, vagrant vice, outeast prostitation, 
pce gett dishonesty —that shall give to their beck 
a ike pack of catchpeles and bumbsiliffs — tenfold 
greater rogues than the oulprits they hunt down | — My readers 
will excuse this sudden warmth, which I confess is unbecoming 
of # grave historian — but [ have a moral antipathy to cateh- 

poles, bumbailiffs, and little great men. 

The ancient magistrates of this city corresponded with those 
of the present time no less in form, magnitude, and intellect, 
than in prerogative and privilege. The burgomasters, like our 
‘aldermen, were generaily chosen by weight —and not only the 
Weight of the body, but likewise the weight of the head. It 
is & maxim practically observed in all honest. plain-thinking. 
fegular cities, that an alderman should be fat — and the wis- 
dom of this can be proved to « certainty. That the bedy is in 
g6me measure an image of the mind, or rather that the mind is 
molded to the body, like melted lead to the clay in whieh it 
hae beett insisted on by many philosophers. who have 

at fature their peculiar study —for as @ learned 
gencleman of Gur own city observes, “ there is # constant refe- 
hetween the moral character of all intelligent creatures 
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and their physical constitution — between their habits and the 
structure of their bodies.” Thus we see that a lean, spare, — 
diminutive body is generally accompanied by a petulant, rest- 
less, meddling mind—either the mind wears down the body, 
by its continual motion; or else the body, not affording the 
mind sufficient houseroom, keeps it continually in a state of 
fretfulness, tossing and worrying about from the uneasiness 
of its situation. Whereas your round, sleek, fat, unwieldy 
periphery is ever attended by a mind like itself, tranquil, torpid, 
and at ease; and we may always observe that your well-fed, 
robustious burghers are in general very tenacious of their ease 
and comfort ; being great enemies to noise, discord, and dis- 
turbance — and surely none are more likely to study the public 
tranquillity than those who are so careful of their own. Who 
ever hears of fat men heading a riot, or herding together in 
turbulent mobs ?— no — no — it is your lean, hungry men, who 
are continually worrying society, and setting the whole com- 
munity by the ears. 

The divine Plato, whose doctrines are not sufficiently at- 
tended to by philosophers of the present age, allows to every 
man three souls —one immortal and rational, seated in the brain, 
that it may overlook and regulate the body —a second consist- 
ing of the surly and irascible passions, which, like belligerent 
powers, lie encamped around the heart—a third mortal and 
sensual, destitute of reason, gross and brutal in its propensities, 
and enchained in the belly, that it may not disturb the divine 
soul by its ravenous howlings. Now, according to this excel- 
lent theory, what can be more clear than that your fat alderman 
is most likely to have the most regular and well-conditioned 
mind. His head is like a huge spherical chamber, containing 
a prodigious mass of soft brains, whereon the rational soul lies 
softly and snugly couched, as on a feather bed; and the eyes, 
which are the windows of the bedchamber, are usually half 
closed, that its slumberings may not be disturbed by external 
objects. A mind thus comfortably lodged, and protected from 
disturbance, is manifestly most likely to perform its functions 
with regularity and ease. By dint of good feeding, moreover, 
the mortal and malignant soul, which is confined in the belly, 
ae ened es cas ae puts the irritable soul in 
thus renders men crust aia i Sethe peat Men 
pletely pacified alistiesih d PRR Kk wigan Bee 

é , , and put to rest — whereupon a host of 


eae ear a ieosbehe abel 
ou holes of the 
vy this erberus ais, do pack up their spirits, 
am out one anc all in their holiday suits, and gambol up aad 
down the diaphragm — disposing their pomessor to laughter, 

humor, and thousand friendly offices towards bus fellow- 


Ata board of magintrates, formed on this model, think but 
ce _ wary little, they are low likely to differ and wrangle about 
a. -* rey anemone aa they generally transact business upon 
% & hearty dinner, they are naturally disposed to be lenient and 
indulgent in the administration of their duties. Charlemagne 
© We conscious of thin, and, thorefore (a pitifal measure, for 
c which f own nover forgive him) ordered in his cartularies that 
‘NO judge should hold a court of justice, except in the morning. 
on am empty stomach—a rule which, I warrant, bore hard 
! all the poor culprits in hia kingdom. The more enlight- 
’ ened and humane generation of the present day have taken an 
> si course, and have so managed that the aldermen are 
beat«fod men in the community ; feasting lustily on the fat 
a the land, and gorging so heartily oysters and turtles, 
that in process of time they acquire the activity of the one, and 
¢he form, the waddle, and the green fat of the other. The 
Gonsequence is, as T have just said, these laxurions feastings do 
auch a duloet equanimity and repose of the soul, rational 
and irrational, that their transactions are proverbial for unvary- 
monotony —and the profound laws whieh they enect in 
thei dosing moments, amid the labors of digestion, are quietly 
gaffered to remain as dead letters, and never enforced, when 
awake Tn a word, your fair, round-bellied burgomaster, like « 
fallfed mastiff, doses quietly at the house door, always at home, 
and always at hand to wateh over its safety — but as to electing 
&@ lean, meddling candidate to the office, as has now and then 
“een dotie, f would as lief put a greyhound to watch the house, or 

@ race horse to drag an ox Wagon. 
The bu then, as I have already mentioned, were 
Wisely chosen by weight. and the schepens, or assistant alder- 
fier, Were appointed to attend upon them. and help them eat; 
but the latter, in the course of time. when they had been fed 
wad faitened into daificient bulk of bedy and drowsiness of 
a brain, became éligible candidates for the burgomasters’ 
aie, herring ndily eee themeelves inte office, as a mouse eats 
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his way into a comfortable lodgment in a goodly, blue-nosed, 
skimmed-milk, New England cheese. 

Nothing could equal the profound deliberations that took 
place between the renowned Wouter and these his worthy 
compeers, unless it be the sage divans of some of our modern 
corporations. They would sit for hours smoking and dozing 
over public affairs, without speaking a word to interrupt that 
perfect stillness so necessary to deep reflection. Under the 
sober sway of Wouter Van Twiller, and these his worthy coad- — 
jutors, the infant settlement waxed vigorous apace, gradually 
emerging from the swamps and forests, and exhibiting that 
mingled appearance of town and country customary in new 
cities, and which at this day may be witnessed in the city of 
Washington — that immense metropolis, which makes so glori- 
ous al appearance on paper. 

It was a pleasing sight, in those times, to behold the honest 
burgher, like a patriarch of yore, seated on the bench at the 
door of his whitewashed house, under the shade of some gigantic 
sycamore or overhanging willow. Here would he smoke his 
pipe of a sultry afternoon, enjoying the soft southern b-eeze, 
and listening with silent gratulation to the clucking of his hens, 
the cackling of his geese, and the sonorous grunting of his 
swine; that combination of farmyard melody which may truly 
be said to have a silver sound, inasmuch as it conveys a certain 
assurance of profitable marketing. 

The modern spectator, who wanders through the streets of 
this populous city, can scarcely form an idea of the different 
appearance they presented in the primitive days of the Doubter. 
The busy hum of multitudes, the shouts of revelry, the rum- 
bling equipages of fashion, the rattling of accursed carts, and 
all the spirit-grieving sounds of brawling commerce, were un- 
known in the settlement of New Amsterdam. The grass grew 
quietly in the highways — the bleating sheep and frolicsome 
calves sported. about the verdant ridge where now the Broad- 
way loungers take their morning stroll —the cunning fox or 
ravenous wolf skulked in the woods where now are to be seen 
the dens of Gomez and his righteous fraternity of mone 
Ra ede flocks of vociferous geese cackled about the 

S where now the great Tammany wigwam and the patriotic 
tavern of Martling echo with the wranglings of the mob. 

Ro eke times did a true and enviable equality of rank 
i perty prevail, equally removed from the arrogance of 
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sorvility and heartburnings of ert 
cole Apap peepee Late : 

| harmony among friends, a happy equality of intellect 
was likewise to be son. The minds of the good burghers of 
Now Amaterdam seemed all to have been cast in one mold, and 
to be those honest, blunt minds which, like certain manufaec- 
tures, are made by the gross, and considered as exceedingly 
good for common use, 
Thus it happens that your true dull minds are generally 


a for public re and especially promoted to city 
~~ your keon intellects, like razors, being considered too 
1p for common service, I know that it is common to rail at 
the distribution of riches, aa the great source of jeal- 
and heartbreakings; whereas, for my part, I 
verily believe it is the sad inequality of intellect that prevails, 
that embroila communities more than anything else; and I 
have remarked that your knowing people, who are so mach 
wiser than anybody else, are eternally keeping society in a fer- 
ment. Happily for Now Amsterdam, nothing of the kind was 
known within its walls — the very words of learning, edocation, 
taste, and talents were unheard of —a bright genius was an 
animal unknown, and a bluestocking lady would have been 
with as much wonder as a horned frog ora fiery 
dragon. Noman, in fact, seemed to know more than his neigh- 
bor, nor any man to know more than an honest man ought to 
know, who has nobody's business to mind but his own; the 
parson and the council clerk were the only men that could reed 
in the community, and the sage Van Twiller always signed his 
name with a cross. 

Thrice happy and ever to be envied little burgh! existing 
in all the security of harmless insigniticance — annoticed and 
wnenvied by the world, without ambition, without vainglory, 
without tiches, without learning, and all their train of carking 
cares << and ag of yore, in the better days of man, the deities 
were wont to risit him on earth and bless his rural hebitetions. 
0 We are told, in the sylvan days of New Amsterdam. the good 
St. Nicholas would often make his appearance in his beloved 
eity, of @ holiday afternoon, riding jollily among the tree tops. 
oe over the roofs of the houses, now and then drawing forth 
magnificent née front his breeches pockets, and dropping 
them down the chimanye af hie favorites. Whereas in thee 
degenerate days of iron and braes, he never shows as the licht 
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of his countenance, nor ever visits us, save one night in the 


year ; when he rattles down the chimneys of the descendants of 
the patriarchs, confining his presents merely to the children, in 
token of the degeneracy of the parents. bie 
Such are the comfortable and thriving effects of a fat gov- 
ernment. The province of the New Netherlands, destitute of 
wealth, possessed a sweet tranquillity that wealth could never 
purchase. There were neither public commotions, nor private 
quarrels ; neither parties, nor sects, nor schisms ; neither per- 
secutions, nor trials, nor punishments ; nor were there counsel- 
ors, attorneys, catchpoles, or hangmen. Every man attended 
to what little business he was lucky enough to have, or neg- 
lected it if he pleased, without asking the opinion of his neigh- 
bor. In those days, nobody meddled with concerns above his 
comprehension, nor thrust his nose into other people’s affairs ; 
nor neglected to correct his own conduct, and reform his own 
character, in his zeal to pull to pieces the characters of others 
— but in a word, every respectable citizen ate when he was not 
hungry, drank when he was not thirsty, and went regularly to 
bed when the sun set, and the fowls went to roost, whether — 
he were sleepy or not ; all which tended so remarkably to the 
population of the settlement, that I am told every dutiful wife 
throughout New Amsterdam made a point of enriching her 
husband with at least one child a year, and very often a brace 
— this superabundance of good things clearly constituting the 
true luxury of life, according to the favorite Dutch maxim, 
that “more than enough constitutes a feast.” Everything, 
therefore, went on exactly as it should do; and in the usual 
words employed by historians to express the welfare of a coun- 


try, “the profoundest tranquillity and repose reigned throughout 
the province.” 


Manifold are the tastes and dispositions of the enlightened 
literati, who turn over the pages of history. Some there be 
whose hearts are brimful of the yeast of courage, and whose 
bosoms do work, and swell and foam, with untried valor, like 
« barrel of new cider, or a trainband captain, fresh from Re 
the hands of his tailor. This doughty class of readers can 
be satisfied with nothing but bloody battles and horrible en- 
counters ; they must be continually storming forts 
cities, springing mines, marching up to the muzzles of 
charging bayonet through every page, 


sacking 
cannon, 
and reveling in gun- 
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wider and camage. Others, who are of u lees martial but 
equally ardent and i 

‘he denn wl nll wih wonirce tc ma 
te, hairbreadth es. 


‘arent and all fue ont 
t sotenhihine barrations 
wb juunt wlong the line of possibility. A third 
Who, not to speak slightly of them, are of « lighter turn, 
skim over the records of past times, as they do over the 
pages of « novel, for relaxation and inno- 
See ht in treasons, exeoutions, 
outrages, conflagrations, murders, and 
sitet tatslogue of hideous erimen that, like cayenne in 
“wile orth i flavor to the dull detail of 
while a lass, of more philosophic habite, do 
¥ pore over the muaty chronicles of time, to in 
oe oon nt he — kind, and watch the 
manners effected by the progress of or 
edge, the vicissitudes of events, or ty be of situation. 
Ef the three first classes find but little wherewithal to solace 
_ themselves im the tranquil reign of Wouter Van Twiller, I 
‘3 — entreat them to exert their patience for a while, and bear with 
i the tedious picture of happiness, prosperity, and peace, which 
nae ed gman —— obliges me to draw; and I 
‘ois promise them as soon as [ can possibly light upen any- 
thing horrible, uncommon, or impossible, it shell go hard, bet I 
will make it afford them entertainment. This being promised, 
T turn with great complacency to the fourth class of my read- 
 @f, who are men, or, if possible, women, after my own heart: 
a philosophical, and investigating ; fond of analyzing 
ae psanter, of taking « start from first canses, and so hunting a 
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down, through all the mazes of innovation and improve- 
Such will naturally be anxious to witness the first 
of the newly hatched colony, and the primitive 
@ustoms prevalent among its inhabitants during 
reign of Van Twiller, or the Doubter. 
not grieve their patience, however, by describing 
the inerease and improvement of New Amsterdam. 
imaginations will doubtless present to them the 
like so many painstaking and persevering 
and surely pursuing their labors — they will 
transformation from the rude leg but 
Mansion, With briek front, glared vin- 
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dows, and tiled roof, from the tangled thicket to the luxuriant 
cabbage garden, and from the skulking Indian to the ponder- 
ous burgomaster. In a word, they will picture to themselves 
the steady, silent, and undeviating march to prosperity, inci- 
dent to a city destitute of pride or ambition, cherished by a fat 
government, and whose citizens do nothing in a hurry. 

The sage council, as has been mentioned in a preceding 
chapter, not being able to determine upon any plan for the 
building of their city—— the cows, in a laudable fit of patriotism, 
took it under their peculiar charge, and as they went to and 
from pasture, established paths through the bushes, on each 
side of which the good folks built their houses; which is one 
cause of the rambling and picturesque turns and labyrinths 
which distinguish certain streets of New York at this very day. 

The houses of the higher class were generally constructed 
of wood, excepting the gable end, which was of small black and 
yellow Dutch bricks, and always faced on the street, as our 
ancestors, like their descendants, were very much given to out- 
ward show, and were noted for putting the best leg foremost. 
The house was always furnished with abundance of large doors 
and small windows on every floor; the date of its erection was 
curiously designated by iron figures on the front; and on the 
top of the roof was perched a fierce little weathercock, to let 
the family into the important secret which way the wind blew. 
These, like the weathercocks on the tops of our steeples, pointed 
so many different ways, that every man could have a wind to 
his mind ;—the most stanch and loyal citizens, however, al- 
ways went according to the weathercock on the top of the goy- 
ernor’s house, which was certainly the most correct, as he had 
a trusty servant employed every morning to climb up and set 
it to the right quarter. 

In those good days of simplicity and sunshine, a passion for 
cleanliness was the leading principle in domestic economy, and 
the universal test of an able housewife —a character which 
formed the utmost ambition of our unenlightened grandmothers, 
The front door was never opened except on marriages, funerals, 
new-year’s days, the festival of St. Nicholas, or some such great 
occasion. It was ornamented with a gorgeous brass knocker, 
oa wir te sometimes in the device of a dog, and some- 

a lion’s head, and was daily burnished with such reli- 
ah ee! that it was ofttimes worn out by the very precautions 
«en tor its preservation. The whole house was constantly in 
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@ wbate o Serene ene She dacpline of move ond broews 
and dorubbing brushes ; aad the housewives of those days 
jove &@ kind of amphibious animal, delighting exceedingly to 
bling in water insomuch that a bistorian of the day 
ells we that many of his townawomen grew to have 
fingers like wnto a duck; and some of them, he had 
le doubt, could the matter be examined into, would be found 
ve the taila of mermaids — but this I look upon to be a mere 
of fancy, or what is worse, a willful misrepresentation. 
ee oe eee wateren, Shee ee 
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@ no one waa permitted to enter, excepting the 
and her confidential maid, who visited it once a week, 
of giving it « thorough cleaning, and putting 
to always taking the precaution of leaving their 
008 at the door, and entering devoutly in their stocking feet. 
After sorubbing tho floor, sprinkling it with fine white sand, 
—— whioh was curiously stroked into angles, and curves, and rhom- 
 boida, with « broom — after washing the windows, rabbing and 
the furniture, and putting a new bunch of evergreens 
im the —the window shutters were again closed to 
keep out the flies, anc the room carefully locked up until the 
revolution of time brought round the weekly cleaning day. 
As to the family, they always entered in at the gate, and 
most in the kitchen. To have seen a numerous 
assembled around the fire, one would have imagined 
that he was transported back to those happy days of primevel 
- simplicity, which float before our imaginations like golden 
visions. The fireplaces were of a traly patriarchal magnitude, 
7% where the whole family, old and young, master and servant, 
black and white, nay, even the very cat and dog, enjoyed » 
> eommunity of privilege, acd had each a right to a corner. 
Here the old burgher would sit in perfect silence, puffing his 
pipe. corey lng five with half-shat eyes. and thinking of 
nothing for together ; the goede vroww on the opposite 
7 .. side would employ herself diligently in spinning yarn oF knit- 
a tag The young folks would crowd around the 
—hewrth, li with breathless attention to some old crone of 
& negra, who was the oracle of the family, and who, perched 
he « faven it @ Gotner of the chimney, would croak forth for 
eI @flerncon « string of incredible stories about 
“Sew Regiead Witches grisly ghosts horses without heats 
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—and hairbreadth escapes and bloody encounters among the 
Indians. 

In those happy days a well-regulated family always rose 
with the dawn, dined at eleven, and went to bed at sundown. 
Dinner was invariably a private meal, and the fat old burghers 
showed incontestable symptoms of disapprobation and uneasi- 
ness at being surprised by a visit from a neighbor on such occa- 
sions. But though our worthy ancestors were thus singularly 
averse to giving dinners, yet they kept up the social bands of 
intimacy by occasional banquetings, called tea parties. 

These fashionable parties were generally confined to the 
higher classes, or noblesse, that is to say, such as kept their 
own cows, and drove their own wagons. The company com- 
monly assembled at three o’clock, and went away about six, 
unless it was in winter time, when the fashionable hours were 
a little earlier, that the ladies might get home before dark. 
The tea table was crowned with a huge earthen dish, well 
stored with slices of fat pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels, 
and swimming in gravy. The company being seated around 
the genial board, and each furnished with a fork, evinced their 
dexterity in launching at the fattest pieces in this mighty dish 
—in much the same manner as sailors harpoon porpoises at 
sea, or our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. Sometimes the 
table was graced with immense apple pies, or saucers full of 
preserved peaches and pears; but it was always sure to boast 
an enormous dish of balls of sweetened dough, fried in hog’s 
fat, and called doughnuts, or olykoeks—a delicious kind of 
cake, at present scarce known in this city, excepting in genuine 
Dutch families. 

The tea was served out of a majestic delft teapot, orna- 
mented with paintings of fat little Dutch shepherds and shep- 
herdesses tending pigs — with boats sailing in the air, and 
houses built in the clouds, and sundry other ingenious Dutch 
fantasies. The beaux distinguished themselves by their adroit- 
RAG wale bea pot from a huge copper teakettle, 
aoe. sone ae - : pygmy macaronies of these degen- 

Swes ¥ to look atit. To sweeten the beverage, 
a lump of sugar was laid beside each cup —and the 
alternately nibbled and sipped with great decorum, 
‘mprovement was introduced by a shrewd and economic old 
lady, which was to suspend a larg 


table, by a string from the ceiling, so that it could be swung 


: ve oo age the utmost propriety and dig- 
. No flirting nor coquetting —neo 
bling of old ilies, nes hoyden chattering and monn. bia 
J Oned— Ho Aelf-watintlod atruttings of wealthy gentlemen, 
with their brains in their pockets — nor amusing conceita, and 
- divertixements, of smart young gentlemen with no 
rh, at all, On the contrary, the young ladies seated them- 
~—— walvow domurely in their rush-bottomed chairs, and knit their 
oe woolen stockings ; nor ever opened their lips, excepting to 
mn ror yah yah Vrouw, to any question that was 
4 them ; behaving, in all things, like decent, well-educated 
As to the gentlemen, each of them tranquilly smoked 
pipe, and seomed lost in contemplation of the blue and 
tiles with which the fireplaces were decorated ; wherein 
ny of Soripture were piously portrayed — Tobit 
dog to great advantage; Haman swung con- 
om his gibbet ; and Jonah appeared most manfally 
out of the whale, like Harlequin through a barrel of fire. 
parties broke up without noise and without confusion. 
earried home by their own carriages, that is to say, 
vehicles Nature had provided them, excepting such of 
wealthy ag could afford to keep a wagon. The gentiemen 
tly attended their fair ones to their respective abodes, 
ve of them with a hearty smack at the door; 
as it was an established piece of etiquette, done in per~ 
simplicity and honesty of heart, occasioned no seandal at 
| at the present —if our great-grand- 
approved of the oustom, it would argue s great want of 
im their descendants to say a word against it- 
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after to the professorship of modern languages there, he spent two years in © 


European travel to iit himself before assuming it. In 1886 he became professor 
of modern languages and literature at Harvard, and held the chair for eighteen 


fears. He died at his home in Cambridge, Mass., March 24, 1882. His chief : 
Rilo of poetry are: ‘ Voices of the Night’? (1839), ‘* Ballads,” + Spanish a 
Student,” “‘ Evangeline,” ‘The Golden Legend,” “The Song of Hiawatha, ae 
**The Courtship of Miles Standish,” ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.” He also wrote - 


in prose: ‘* Outre-Mer,’’ and the novels Hyperion” and ‘‘ Kavanagh,’’} 


Tuts is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks, co, eer 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetie, ve 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud from its rocky cavern, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 


This is the forest primeval ; but where are the hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the 

huntsman ? 
Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian farmers, — 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven ? 
Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers forever departed ! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October - 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o’er the 

ocean. 


Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand-Pré. 


Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient, 


Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion, 


Di In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 


- 


ac : a secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pré ages 


Biving jthe fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, 


Tikes, thate village its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Bit ont the the hands of the farmers had raised with labor incessant, 
Opehiba: and w dirbulent tides; but at stated Seasons the flood gates 
a ae geomed the sea to wander at will o’er the meadows. 
Spreading afar and’ete Were fields of flax, and orchards and cornfields 

ar unfenced o’er the plain; and away to the north- 
Blomidon rose, and the. ; 
Sea fogs pitched their kn forest old, and aloft on the mountains 
Looked on the h appy vall ort, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 

*y, but ne’er from their station descended. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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in the midat of ite farme, the Acadian village. 

built were the houses, with frames of oak and of hemlock, 
ih 46 the peasanie of Normandy built ia the of tne Hearys 
hatohed were the vols, with dormer windows, aod gables proje ting 
he basement below protected and shaded the doorway 

ev of summer, when brightly the sanset 
te street gilded the vanes on the chimneys, 

bw # ab in snow-white capa and in Kirtles 

lot ancl blue and groon, with distalfs spinning the golter 
| the gorsiping looma, whose noimy shuttles withia doors 
oct their sound with the whir of the wheels and the songs of 

maidens, 


all: 
Solemnly down tho street came the parish priest, and the chudree 
Paused in thoir play to kins the hand he extended to bless them. 
nd walked he among them, and up rose matrons and mailenms, 
Hailing his slow with words of affectionate welcome. 
Then oe the home from the field, and serenely the sun 
Down to his vost, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the belfry 
t lus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 
of pale blue amoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 
Rose from « hundred hearths, the homes of peace and contentment. 
) Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers, — 
he tet the love of God and of man. Alike they were free from 


that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of republics. 
looks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows; 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the owners; 

Phere the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance. 


Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Rasin of Minas, 
| Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pré, 
. Pivelt on his goodly sores; and with him, directing his household, 
) Gortle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the millage. 
Stalworth and stately in forni was the man of seventy winters; 
‘and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snowfakes ; 
Biliben the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as the 
Z saat Teaves. 
Bes Was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 
Bingk Were her eyes as the berry that crows on the thorn by the, 


Wayside, 

: Binch, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade of her 
— 5 _s teases ! 

y- eee ene wae of He te ot SE 
Wkews itt the harvest leat she bore to the reapers at noontice 


an , — i 
a = oe 
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Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the maiden. | 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation and scatters blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed with her chaplets of beads and her 
missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the earrings, 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heirloom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through long generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal beauty — 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music. 


Firmly built with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore tree were hives overhung by a penthouse, 
Such as the traveler sees in regions remote by the roadside, 
Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 
Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its moss- 
grown 
Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 
Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the barns and 
the farmyard, 
There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique plows and 
the harrows ; 
There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his feathered 
seraglio, 
Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the selfsame 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 
Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. In each one 
Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a staircase, 
Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous cornloft. 
There too the dovecot stood, with its meek and innocent inmates 
Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 


_ Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand-Pré 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household. 
Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal 
Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 
Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her garment! 


_ —_— ©@ 
sq 
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» and her hand in the dance as a 
words of love, that seemed a part of the muse. 
among all who came, young Gabriel only wae welcome | 

the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

wy ve bee im the village, and honored of all mea; 

the of time, throughout all ages and nations, 

the craft of the amith been held in repute by the people. 

wae Benedict's friend, Their children from earliest childbood 
aa brother and sister; and Father Felician, 
agogue both in the village, had taught them their 


Out of the selfvame book, with the hymns of the church and the plain 
song: 
/ hen the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson completed, 
7 Swittly thoy hurried away to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 

. There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold him 
Tako in hiv loathern lap the hoof of the horse as plaything, 
Nailing the shoo in its place; while near him the tire of the cart 


i 
i | 


z 
= 


| Lay like a flery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

i Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness 
Bursting with light seomed the smithy, through every cranny and 

1 erevice, 

‘ Warmed by the forge within they watched the laboring bellows, 

‘ And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the ashes, 

z= Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the chapel. 

, Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o’er the meadow. 

7 Ott in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, 
Seoking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 

Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its Sedgelings; 
Eaucky Was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow! 

Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. 
fle was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into action. 


She was 4 woman now, with the heart and hopes of a woman. 
wae she called; for that was the som 


Whiol, ae the farmers believed, would load their orchards with apples: 
too, Pould being to her husband's house delight and sbandance, 


| shine 
“ 

She. 
“Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of chikiron oes 
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Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand-Pré. 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of Minas, 


Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were riding at anchor. 


Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous labor 


Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the morning. Bx 
Now from the country around, from the farms and neighboring — a 


hamlets, : 
Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. 
Many a glad good morrow and jocund laugh from the young folk 
Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous meadows, 
Where no path could be seen but the track of wheels in the green- 
sward, 
Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on the highway. 
Long ere noon, in the village all sound of labor was silenced. 


Thronged were the streets with people; and noisy groups at the ~ 


house doors 
Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped together. 
Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and feasted ; 
For with this simple people, who lived like brothers together, 
All things were held in common, and what one had was another’s. 
Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed more abundant: 
For Evangeline stood among the guests of her father ; 
Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she gave it. 


Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard, 
Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 
There in the shade of the porch were the priest and the notary 
seated ; 
There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the blacksmith. 
Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider press and the beehives, 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts and of 
waistcoats. 
Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his snow- 
white 
Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the embers 
Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 
Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres, and le Carillon du Dunkerque 
And anon with his wooden Shoes beat time to the music. 
Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances 
Under the orchard trees and down the path to the meadows ; 
Old folk and young together, and children mingled among them 
Tairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s daughter ! 
Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith 1 


a 4/e- 
—— Gaelandis of autumn loaves and evergreens freah from the forest 


Then came the guard trom the whips, and marching proudly among 


Entered the sacred With loud and dissonant elangor 
Echood the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and easement, — 
Kohood # moment only, and slowly the erous portal 

Closed, wad — the meet pe the will of the soldiers. 
| ‘Thon uprose commander, apake from the steps of the altar, 
Holding aloft in his hands, with its seala, the royal commission 

“ You are convened this day,” he said, “by his Majesty's orders. 
Cloment and kind has he been; but how you have anawered his kind. 

ness, 
Let your own hearts reply! ‘To my natural make and my temper 
Painful the task is [ do, which to you [ know must be saiewen ’ 
bow and obey, and deliver the will of owr monarch; 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all kinds 
Forfeited be to the crown ; and that you yourselves from this provinee 
Bo to other lands, God grant you may dwell there 
Ever as subjects, a happy and peaceable people ! 
Prisoners now [ declare you; for such is his Majesty's pleasure '” 
As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of summer, 
Suddenly gathers « storm, and the deadly sling of the hailstones 
Beats down the farmer's corn in the field and shatters his windows, 
Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch from the honse 


Rellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their inclosmres; 
So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the speaker. 
Silent @ moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then rose 
Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 
And, by one impulse moved, they marly rushed to the doorway. 
Vain was the hope of —_ and cries and fierve imprécation< 

the house of prayer; and high o’er the heads of the 


With hie arms uplifted, the figure of Rasil, the Maecksmith. 
As, on @ stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the billows 
Flushed wae his face and distorted with passion; amd wildly be 


the tyrants of Fngland’ we never have sworn them 
t 
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Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes and our 
harvests !” 

More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a soldier 

Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the pavement. 


In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 
Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the altar. 
Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into silence 
All that clamorous throng; and thus he spake to his people; 
Deep were his tones and solemn; in accents measured and mournful 
Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the clock strikes. 
“What is this that ye do, my children? what madness has seized you ? 
Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and taught you, 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another! 
Is this tue fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and privations ? 
Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgiveness ? 
This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with hatred ? 
Lo! where the crucified Christ from His cross is gazing upon you! 
See! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy compassion ! 
Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, ‘O Father, forgive 

them !’ 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail us, 
Let us repeat it now, and say, ‘O Father, forgive them !’” 
Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the passionate outbreak, 
While they repeated his prayer, and said, “O Father, forgive them!” 


Then came the evening service. The tapers gleamed from the 
altar. 


Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the people’ 
responded, 

Not with their lips alone, but their hearts; and the Ave Maria 

Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with devotion 
translated, 

Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven. 


Beer pcs had spread in the village the tidings of ill, and on all 
sides 

Wandered, wailing, from house to house the women and children. 
Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, with her right hand 
Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, descending 
Lighted the village street with mysterious splendor, and roofed each 
Peasant’s cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its windows, 
Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the table ; 
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a stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fragrant with wild 


~~ | 


¢ : i 
=. stood the tankard of ale, aod the cheese fresh brought rom 


y the dairy ; 
ah; itae a6 the head of the board, the great armehair of the farmer 
¢ Thus did Kvangoline wait ab her father's door, as the sunset 
me de ‘Threw the long shadows of trees o'er the broad, ambrosial meadows, 
ot Ah! on how within a deeper shadow had fallen, 

; And trom the flelis of her soul a fragrance ee! ential ascended, — 
hy Charity, mooknens, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience! 
Thon, all-for of self, ahe wandered into the village, 
Cheering with looks and words the mournful hearts of the women, 
As o’or tho darkening flelds with lingering steps they departed, 
Unger by their household caves, and the weary feet of their children. 
Down sank the groat red sun, and in golden, glimmering vapors 
Voilod tho light of hin face, like a Prophet descending from Sinai. 
Sweetly over the village the bel! of the Angelus sounded. 


’ 
Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lingered. 
. All wae silent within; and in vain at the door and the windows 
| Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome by emotion, 
« Gabriel!” oried she, aloud with tremulous voice; but no answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the 


& 
at length she returned to the tenantless honse of her father. 
the fire on the hearth, on the beard was the supper 


by 


| wntasted, 
| Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with phantoms of 


terror. 
Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her chamber. 
fu the dead of the night she heard the disconsolate rain fall 
| Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore tree by the window. 
; oy bag lightning flashed; and the voice of the echoing thunder 
© Pokt that God was i heaven, and governed the world He 
: 


ereated 
Then she remembered the tale she had heard of the justice of 


: heaven ; 
Svothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefally slumbered till 
Ph Morning. . . . 


Halfway down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 


Wot oxercome with grief, but strong in the hour of affiietion, — 
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Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, and Pes 
whispered: Prat = 
“Gabriel! be of good cheer! for if we love one another ; 
Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may happen!” 
Smiling, she spake these words; then suddenly paused, for her — 
father. iN: 
Saw she slowly advancing. Alas! how changed was his aspect! 
Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, and his 
footstep 
Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart in his bosom. 
But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and embraced him, 
Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort availed not. 
Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved on that mournful procession. 


There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of embarking. 
Busily plied the freighted boats; and in the confusion Fs 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw 

their children 
Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties. 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried. 
While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her father. . . . 


Many a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand-Pré, 
When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

Far asunder, 02 separate coasts, the Acadians landed : 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from -the 
northeast 

cg aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of Newfound- 
and. 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas, — 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father of 
Waters 

Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 

Deep in their sands te bury the scattered bones of the mammoth. 

Friends they sought and homes; and many, despairing, heartbroken 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nora fireside. 

Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the churchyards. 

Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered 

Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things. 

Fair was she and young; but, alas! hefore her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 


roa 
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¥ the graven of those who hud sorsowed and suilesed be 


extinguished, and hopes dead and abandoned, 
fa weg Gerba Wetee toot een 
. Fee te a eas et thas blnnals is the sunshine. 
there was incomplete, imperfect, unfinished 
As We morning of Juno, with all ite music andon 
paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 
Tato the east again, from whence it late had 
Homotimor sho lingored in towns, till, urged by the fever within ber, 
Sols mag longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit, 
She Gommeonce again her endless search and endeavor, 
ee ere ctrayed, and gaced on the erceeee and 


tom 
Sat by some namoloss grave, and ht that perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, and she longed to sluw beside him. 
Sometimes a rumor, & hearsay, an inartioulate whisper, 
Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her forward. 
Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved and known 


him, 

But it waa long ago, in some faroff place or forgotten. 

“Gabriel Lajounesse |” they said; “O yes! we have seen him. 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the prairies; 
8 are they, and famous hunters and trappers.” 

* Gabriel Lajeunesse!” said others; “O yes! we have seen him. 

He is & Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.” 

Then would 7 say, “Dear child! why dream and wait for hin 


Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? others 

have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal ? 

Here is te Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has loved thee 

Many o @ year; come, give him thy hand and be happy! 

Thow art too fair to be left to braid Saint Catherine's tresses.” 

Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly, © T cannot! 

oe" has gone, there follows my hand, and not cise 
wv 

For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illamives the peth- 

Many dines are made clear, that else He hidden in darkness.” 

the priest, her friend and father confessor, 


: 


affection, : 
not the heart of another, its waters retrning 
it springs, like the rain, shal! fl! them fall of refresh 
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That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain. 

Patience; accomplish thy labor; accomplish thy work of affection ! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike. 

Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is made god- 
like, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 
heaven!” 

Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline labored and waited. 

Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of the ocean, 

But with its sound there was mingled a voice that whispered, 
“Despair not!” . . 


It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 
Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 
It was a band of exiles; a raft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 
Bound by the bonds of a common beiief and a common misfortune; 
Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. . . . 
Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the mid 
night, 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat songs, 
Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers, 
While through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the 
desert, 
Far off, — indistinct, —as of wave or wind in the forest, 
Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator. 


Thus ere another noon they emerged from the shades; and before 
them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 
Water lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 
Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 
And with the heat of noon; and numberless sylvan islands, 
Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of roses, 
Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber, 
Soon by the fairest of these their weary Oars were suspended. 
Under the bows of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin, 


Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about on the green- 
sward, 
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xt with their midnight wil, the weary travelers slumbered. 

| them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar 

nm. from its great arma, the trumpet flower and the grapevine 
- ee ee ae Hho Be dies of Jase, 

w pendulous the angels ascending, descending, 
Were the swift humming-birds, that fitted from blossom to blossom. 
— __ fhuoh was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it 

yi Filled was hor heart with love, and the dawn of an opening heaven 
ae Lightod hor soul in sleep with the glory of regions celes 
Nearer, ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 
Darted « light, swift boat, that sped away o'er the water, 
Urgect on ita course by the sinewy arma of hunters and tra 
Northward ita prow was turned, to the land of the bien bearer. 
At the holm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtfal and eareworn. 
Dark and neglected looks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 
a. Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Seity « the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 
» Sw they glided along, close under the lee of the island, 
; But by the opposite bank, and behind a sereen of palmettes, 
* So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the willows, 
b All wndisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were the 


sleepers, 
> Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 
Ps Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on a prairie. 
ss After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the distanee, 
As from a magico trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
Said with « sigh to the friendly priest, “O Father Felician! 


’ 

a Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders 

3 Ts it @ foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition 7 

| Or has an angel passed, and revealed the trath to my spirit?” 
B: Phen, with a blush, she added, “ Alas for my eredulons faney! 
; 


Tate ears like thine such words as these have no meaning.” 
Mut made anewer the reverend man, and he smiled as he answered: 
® Daughter, thy words are not idle; ner are they to me without 
meaning. 
ig deep and still; and the word that floats on the surface 
fs as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hitden. 
Pherefere trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls illustoms. 
Gabviel truly ic near thee; for not far away to the southward. 
Gis the banks of the Teche, are the towns of St Maur and St. Martin. 
) Pheke the long-wandering bride shall be given squint her bride 


t Phere the longabsent pastor regain bis fock and his sheepfoid. 


:* 
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Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit trees; 
Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the <0neem mel 
They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana. cis 
With these words of cheer they arose and continued their journey. .. . 


So came the autumn, and passed, and the winter, —yet Gabriel 
came not; ea 
Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of the robin and blue- i 
bird rs, 
Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel came not. Med 
But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor was wafted 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of blossom. 
Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 
Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw River. 
And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St. Lawrence 
Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission. ; 
When over weary ways, by long and perilous marches, 
She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan forests, 
Found she the hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen to ruin! 


Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divermand distant far was seen the wandering maiden ; — 
Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 
Now in the noisy camps and battlefields of the army, 
Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 
Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 
Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 
Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 
Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow. 
Then ei ig a si and spread faint streaks of gray o’er her fore 

ead, 

Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 
As in the Eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 


In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware’s 
waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle, 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he founded. 
There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of beauty 
And the streets still reécho the names of the trees of the forest, 


As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts they S 
molested. 3 


. wore equal, and all were brothers and sisters. 

when tho fruitless search, the disappointed ailsanen, 

to reGCOMMENOe HO More Upon earth, uncomplaining, 

loaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her 


mountain's top the rainy mists of the morning 

we behold the landscape below us, . 

, With shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 

from her mind, and shé saw the world far below 


but all umined with love; and the pathway 
dlimbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the die 
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Z 
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re 
Fee 
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not forgotten, Within her heart was his image, 

the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld bim, 

more beautiful by his deathlike silence and absence. 

her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 

him years had no power; he was not changed, but transfigured ; 
become to her heart, as one who is dead, and not absent; 

Pationce and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

Waa & lesson « life of trial and sorrow had tanght her. 

her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spices, 

fo Waste or loss, though filling the air with aroma. 

hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 

. With reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Savior. 

many years she lived as « Sister of Merey; frequenting 

and Wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the ety. 

distress and want concealed themselves from the enn igh*. 

disease and sorrow in garrets languished negleete?. 

fer night when the world was asleep, as the vatehman 


rFeet 
+. 


in 
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the gtsty stteets, that all was well in the city. 


lonely window he saw the light of her taper. 
of the dawn, ac siow through the exbcrbs 
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Plodded the’ German . With flowers and fraits for the market, 
face, returning home from ite watchings 
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Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 
Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws but an 

acorn. 
And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 
Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in the meadow, 
So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural margin, 
Spread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of existence. 
Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor ; 
But all perished alike under the scourge of his anger; — 
Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 
Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 
Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and wood- 
lands : — 
Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its gateway and wicket 
Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seem to echo 
Softly the words of the Lord: “The poor ye always have with you.” 
Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 
Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendor, 
Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and apostles, 
Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 
Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, 
Into whose shining gates erelong their Spirits would enter. 


Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, deserted and silent, 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 
Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in the garden; 
And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them, 

That os dying once more might rejoice in their fragrance and 
eauty. 

Then, as ee mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the east 
wind, 

“ears oe ack on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of Christ 
Jhurch, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 

Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their church at 
Wicaco. 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit ; 

Something within her said, “At length thy trials areended:” — 

And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of sickness 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants . 

Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concea 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of sn 


and in silence 
ling their faces, 
ow by the roadside. 
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languid head, yprained aa Evangeline entered, 


‘Turned on ita pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her 
~ Fell on theiv hearts like a of the sun on the walls of « prison. 


an she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 
Eaueeea wom wane 0 heart, had healed 's tovoves 


Suddenly, au if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Gul she so, with her solr lpn apart whe a sca 
and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped from 


ayes and cheeks the light and bloom of the morning. 
there from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish, 
the dying it, and started up from their pillows. 
6b Sefore her was stretched the form of an old man. 
and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his temples; 
aw he lay in the morning light, hie face for a moment 
to assume once more the forme of its earlier manhood ; 
t to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 
rect om his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 
fo, like the Eebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 
the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 
Motionloss, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhansted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the darkness, 
Darkness of slumber and death, forever sinking and sinking. 
Phew through those realms of shade, in multiplied reverberations, 
Heard he that ory of pain, and through the hush that sneceeded 

@ gentle voice, in accents tender and saintlike, 
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As itt the days of her youth, Frangeline rose in his rision. 
Pears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eyehds, 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by bis bedside. 
Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the aecents anuttered 
Pied on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongre would 
he strove to rice; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 

his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 
Sweet was te light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into derkness, 
As when 4 lansp is Blown ont by & gust of wind at & casement 
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All was ended now, the hope, and the feay, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, | 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! Ms 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, vie 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, “Father, I thank Thee! pS 


+ 
F. 


Still stands the forest primeval; but far away from its shadow, — 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping. ee 
Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard, cae 
In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. Jes 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, Piles 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and forever, 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, m4, 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their 

labors, 


Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their journey ! oe 


Still stands the forest primeval; but under the shade of its he 
branches 

Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom, 
In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom are still busy ; nat 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of homespun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 
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By HIMSELF, 


away to Philadelphia, where he established the Pe 
the publication of Poo 
dinary popularity on account of his public s 


successively clerk of the Assembly, postmaster, 
of British North America. 


and during a second 
of the obnoxious Stamp Act. Despairing of bringing about 


between the colonies and the mother countr i . 
y, he returned to Phil 
became one of a committee of five chosen ( Sipps 
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tion of Tidependence, Aifibamador to Wrance (1776-1785), be succewded 

inducin, Brance to form un alliance with the United tases (1178) tw comuae 

How with Jay and Adie conchided ive wt Paria with England (1768) ; 

nd 9 of Vonnaylvauis (1746-1788). He died oa the iTth of Apel, 
Wh wutoblography, edited by John Bigelow, was yublished us Laan ) 


Sg } conrineep employed in my father's business for two 
yours, that i, vill L was twelve years old ; and my brother Jotun, 
who was bred to that business, having left my father, married, 
tnd dot up for himself at Khode | there was al! appearance 
that Tf was destined to supply his place, and become a tallow 
handier. But my dislike to the trade continuing, my father 
Wilt tinder ona that if he did not flod one for me 
~~ more 0, I should break away and get to sea, as his son 
—— doaiah done, to his grewt vexation. He therefore some 
times took mo to walk with him, and see joiners, bricklayers, 
7 _ Hiroe, braziors, oto., at their work, that he might observe my 
» ielination, and endeavor to fix it on some trade or other on 
land. = ft has ever since been « pleasure to me to see 
 Workmen handle their tools; and it has been useful to me, har- 
ing learnt so much by it as to be able to do little jobs myself 
in my house when a workman could not readily be got, and to 
_ donstruct little machines for my experiments, while the inten- 
tion of the experiment was fresh and warm in my mind. 
_ My father at fixed upon the cutler’s trade, and my unele 
‘sy son Samuel, who was bred to that business in 
av being about that time established in Boston, I was sent 
to be with him some time on liking. But his expectations of 
& fee with me displeasing my father, T was taken home again. 
=. From « child P was fond of reading, and all the little money 
= that came into my hands was ever laid out in books. Pleased 
with the « m's Progress,” my first collection was of John 
Bunyan’s works in separate ‘ittle volumes. I afterwards sold 
) them to enable me to buy R. Burton's Historica! Collections ; 
= Attar chapmen’s books, and cheap, 49 or 50 in all. My 
father’s little library consisted chiefly of books im polemic 
) divinity, most of whick I read, and have since often regretted 
> that at @ time when fF had such @ thirst for Knowledge, more 
Sy) pruper books had not fallen in my way, since it was now re 
© galved f should not be a clergyman. Plutarch’s “ Lives ~ there 
wae in f read abundantly, and [ still think thet time 


@ in whieh 
me i to grent There was also a book of DeFoe's, 
a Sina an Shaner eat Peapests,” and another of Dr. Mather’s 
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called “ Essays to do Good,” which perhaps gave me a turn of 
thinking that had an influence on some of the principal future 
events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length determined my father to 
make me a printer, though he had already one son (James) of 
that profession. In 1717 my brother James returned from 
England with a press and letters to set up his own business in 
Boston. I liked it much better than that of my father, but 
still had a hankering for the sea. To prevent the apprehended 
effect of such an inclination, my father was impatient to have 
me bound to my brother, J stood out some time, but at last 
was, persuaded and signed the indentures when I was yet but 
twelve years old. I was to Serve as an apprentice till I wag 
twenty-one years of age, only I was to be allowed journeyman’s 
wages during the last year. In a little time I made a great 
proficiency in the business, and became a useful hand to my > 
brother. I now had access to better books. An acquaintance 
with the apprentices of booksellers enabled me sometimes to 
borrow a smal] one, which I was careful to return soon and 
clean. Often I sat up in my room reading the greatest part of 
the night, when the book was borrowed in the evening and to 
be returned early in the morning, lest it should be missed or 


And after some time an ingenious tradesman, Mr. Matthew 
Adams, who had a pretty collection of books, and who fre- 
quented our printing house, took notice of me, invited me to his 
library, and very kindly lent me such books as I chose to read. 
I now took a fancy to poetry, and made some little pieces ; my 
brother, thinking it might turn to “ccount, encouraged me, and 
put me on composing occasional ballads.. One was called “ The 
Lighthouse Tragedy,” contained an account of the drowning 
of Captain Worthilake with his two daughters: the other was 
a sailor’s song, on t ie taking of Teach (or Blackbeard) the 
pirate. They were wretched stuff, in the Grub Street ballad 


having made a great noise. This flatter 
father discouraged ma by ridiculing my per 
ing me verse makers Were generally beggars. 

being & poet, most probably a very bad one; 
writing has been of great use to me in 


and was a Principal means of my advancement, I shall tell you 


\ 
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how, im such & situation, | acquired what little ability | have 


iw that way. 

“Phere was another bookinh lad in the town, John Collins by 
fame, with whom | was intimately acquainted. We sometimes 
and very fond we were of argument, and very desir- 
ous one another, which disputatious turn, by the 
way, la apt bo a very bad habit, making people often 
| eoable in company by the contradiction that is 
to bring it into practice; and thence, besides soaring 
the conversation, is productive of and 
enmition, where you may have occasion for frieudship. 
had caught ib by reading my father's books of dispate about 
Persona of sense, I have since observed, seldom 
fall it, except lawyers, university men, and men of all sorte 

that have been bred at Edinborough. 
A was once, somehow or other, started between 
Collins and mo, of the propriety of educating the female sex in 
, and their abilities for study. He was of opinion that 
it was r, and that they were naturally unequal to it. 
I took the contrary side, perhaps a little for dispute's sake. He 
was naturally more eloquent, had a ready plenty of words; and 
sometimes, as I thought, bore me down more by his fluency 
than by the strength of his reasons. As we parted without 
ie point, and were not to see one another again for 
some T sat down to put my arguments in writing, whieh 
> E copied fair and sent to him. He answered, and I replied. 
= Three or four letters of a side had passed, when my father 
happened to find my papers and read them. Without entering 
inte the discussion, he took occasion to talk to me*about the 


z 


tage of my antagonist in correct spelling and pointing (which 
E ow’d to the printing howse), I fell far short in elegance of 

in method and in perspicuity, of which he convineed 
two by several instances. I saw the justice of his remarks and 


a grew more attentive to the manner in writing. and de- 
# termined to endeavor at improvement. 
q About this time f met with an odd volume of the Spectator. 


the third. I had never before seen any of them. I 
bouglit it, read it over and over, and was much delighted with 
T thought the writing excellent, and wished. if possible. to 
imitate it, With thie view I took some of the papers, and, 
making short hints of the sentiment in each sentence, Inv them 
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by a few days, and then, without looking at the book, try’d to 


compleat the papers again, by expressing each hinted sentiment is 
at length, and as fully as it had been expressed before, in any — 
suitable words that should come to hand. Then I compared — 
my Spectator with the original, discovered some of my faults, 


and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, 
or a readiness in recollecting and using them, which I thought 


I should have acquired before that time if I had gone on mak- 


ing verses ; since the continual occasion for words of the same 
import, but of different length, to suit the measure, or of differ- 
ent sound for the rhyme, would have laid me under a constant 
necessity of searching for variety, and also have tended to fix 
that variety in my mind, and make me master of it. Therefore 
I took some of the tales and turned them into verse ; and, after 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned them 
back again. I also sometimes jumbled my collections of hints 
into confusion, and after some weeks endeavored to reduce 
them into the best order, before I began to form the full sen- 
tences and compleat the paper. This was to teach me method 
in the arrangement of thoughts. By comparing my work after- 
wards with the original, I discovered many faults and amended 
them; but I sometimes had the pleasure of fancying that, in 
certain particulars of small import, I had been lucky enough to 
improve the method or the language, and this encouraged me 
to think I might possibly in time come to be a tolerable English 
writer, of which I was extreamly ambitious. My time for these 
exercises and for reading was at night, after work or before it 
began in the morning, or on Sundays, when I contrived to be 


in the printing house alone, evading as much as I could the 
common attendance on public worship which my father used to 


exact of me when I was under his care, and which indeed I still 
thought a duty, though I could not, as it seemed to me, afford 
time to practice it. 

When about 16 years of age I happened to meet with a 
book, written by one Tryon, recommending a vegetable diet. 
I determined-to go into it. My brother, being yet unmarried, 


did not keep house, but boarded himself and his apprentices in | 


another family. My refusing to eat flesh occasioned an incon- 
veniency, and I was frequently chid for my singularity. I 
made myself acquainted with Tryon’s manner of preparing 
some of his dishes, such as boiling potatoes or rice, making 
hasty pudding, and a few others, and then proposed to my 
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ro pane = te weld give ws, weekly, half tho money be 
id f ‘5 paso board myself. He instantly agreed 
t, and f presently found that L could save half what he paid 
Thi» wae an additional fund for buying books. But I 
hit the rest going 
from the printing house to theiv meals, | remained there alone, 
er aeeating presently my light repast, which often was no 
ot or « alice of bread, & handful of raisins or « 
tart from the pastry cook's, and a glass of water, had the rest 
time till their return for study, in which | made the 
progres, from that greater clearness of head and 
— which usually attend temperance in eat- 
« 


i 
4 


now it was that, being on some occasion made asham'd 
my ignorance in fi which I had twice failed in learn 
ing when at school, | took Cocker’s book of Arithmetick, and 
wont h the whole by myself with great ease. I also read 
Soller's Shermy’s books of Navigation, and became ae- 
_. with the little geometry they contain ; but never pro- 
; gooded far in that science. And I read about this time Locke 
“On Human Understanding,” and the “Art of Thinking,” by 
Megara du Port Royal. 

While fT was intent on improving my language, I met with 
an ag grammar (I think it was Greenwood’s), at the end 
of w there were two little sketches of the arts of rhetoric 
and logic, the latter finishing with a specimen of a dispute in 
the Seoratic method; and soon after I proeur'd Nenophon’s 


many points of our caine te I found this method safest 
for and very e ing to those against whom I used 


its E took a delight in it, practic’d it continually, 


myself nor my cause always deserv'd. I continwed 
yon afer some few years, but gradually left it, retaining only 
| SCs thee Babit of expressing myself in terms of modest difidence: 
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never using, when I advanced anything that may possibly be — 
disputed, the words certainly, undoubtedly, or any others that 
give the air of positiveness to an opinion ; but rather say, I 
conceive or apprehend a thing to be so and so; it appears to 
me, or I should think it so or so, for such and such reasons; Or 
LT imagine it to be so; or it is so, if I am not mistaken. This 
habit, I believe, has been of great advantage to me when I have 
had occasion to inculcate my opinions, and persuade men into 
measures that I have been from time to time engag’d in pro- 
moting ; and, as the chief ends of conversation are to inform or 
to be informed, to please or to persuade, I wish well-meaning, 
sensible men would not lessen their power of doing good by a 
positive, assuming manner, that seldom fails to disgust, tends 
to create opposition, and to defeat every one of those purposes 
for which speech was given to Us, to wit, giving or receiving 
information or pleasure. For, if you would inform, a positive 
and dogmatical manner in advancing your sentiments may pro- 
voke contradiction and prevent a candid attention. If you wish 
information and improvement from the knowledge of others, 
and yet at the same time express yourself as firmly fix’d in your 
present opinions, modest, sensible men, who do not love dispu- 
tation, will probably leave you undisturbed in the possession of 
your error. And by such a manner, you can seldom hope to 
recommend yourself in pleasing your hearers, or to persuade 
those whose concurrence you desire. Pope says, judiciously : — 


Men should be taughi as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot ; 


farther recommending to us 
To speak, tho’ sure, with seeming diffidence. 


And he might have coupled with this line that which he has 
coupled with another, I think, less properly : — 


For want of modesty is want of sense. 
If you ask, Why less properly ? I must repeat the lines :: — 


Immodest words admit of no defense, 
For want of modesty is want of sense. 


Now, is not want of sense (where a man is so unfortunate as to 


Want Ib) dome for his 
iit. 


tmmodest words admit but this defense, 
That want of modesty a want of sense. 


This, however, I should submit to better judgments. 
My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to print « news 
—_— Tt was the second that appeared in America, and was 
eee ne Quran The only one before it was 
the Bowton News . LT remember his being disuaded by 
friends from the undertaking, a# not likely to 
paper being, in their judgment, enough for 
t this time (1771) there are not leas than five 
May a fle went on, however, with the undertaking, 
after having worked in composing the types and printing 
off the sheets, | was employed to carry the papers thro’ the 
atreets to the customers. 
fle had some ingenious men among his friends, who amus'd 
themselves by writing little pieces for this paper, which gain'd 
it credit and made it more in demand, and these gentlemen 
_ often visited us. Hearing their conversations and their ae- 
gounts of the approbation their papers were received with, 
excited to try my hand among them; but, being still 
. and suspecting that my brother would object to print- 
ing anything of mine in his paper if he knew it to be mine, 
ft contrived to disguise my hand, and, writing an snonymous 
; pavers I put it in at night under the door of the printing 
. Tt was found in the morning, and communicated to 
his writing friends when they call'd in as usual. They read it, 
i commented on it in my hearing, and I had the exquisite pleas- 
| are of finding it met with their approbation, and that, in their 
different guesses at the author, none were named but men of 
some character among us for learning and ingenuity. I sup- 
now that f was rather lucky in my judges, and that per- 
fas they were not really so very good ones as I then esteemd 
them. 
Eneourag’d, however, by this, I wrote and contey'd in the 
same way to ee ge several more papers, which were equally 


approv’d: and hy secret till my small fand of sense 
for such ae v8 pretty well exhausted. and then i 


it, when I Began to be considered @ little more by 


ee 
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my brother's acquaintance, and in a manner that did not quite ves 
please him, as he thought, probably with reason, that it tended — 


to make me too vain. And perhaps this might be one occa 
sion of the differences that we began to have about this time. 


Though a brother, he considered himself as my master, and 


me as his apprentice, and accordingly expected the same ser- 
vices from me as he would from another, while I thought he 
demean’d me too much in some he requir’d of me, who from 
a brother expected more indulgence. Our disputes were often 
brought before our father, and I fancy I was either generally 
in the right, or else a better pleader, because the judgment 
was generally in my favor. But my brother was passionate, 
and had often beaten me, which I took extreamly amiss; and, 
thinking my apprenticeship very tedious, I was continually 
wishing for some opportunity of shortening it, which at length 
offered in a manner unexpected. 

One of the pieces in our newspaper on some political point, 
which I have now forgotten, gave offense to the Assembly. 
He was taken up, censur’d, and imprison’d for a month, by 


the Speaker’s warrant, I suppose, because he would not dis- _ 


cover his author. I too was taken up and examin’d before 
the council; but, tho’ I did not give them any satisfaction, 
they content’d themselves with admonishing me, and dismissed 
me, considering me, perhaps, as an apprentice, who was bound 
to keep his master’s secrets. 

During my brother’s confinement, which I resented a good 
deal, notwithstanding our private differences, I had the man- 
agement of the paper; and I made bold to give our rulers 
some rubs in it, which my brother took very kindly, while 
others began to consider me in an unfavorable light, as a 
young genius that had a turn for libeling and satire. My 
brother’s discharge was accompany’d with an order of the 
House (a very odd one), that “ James Franklin should no longer 
print the paper called the New England Courant.” 

There was a consultation held in our printing house among 
his friends, what he should do in this case. Some proposed to 
evade the order by changing the name of the paper; but my 
brother, seeing inconveniences in that, it was finally concluded 
on as a better way, to let. it be printed for the future under 
the name of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; and to avoid the censure 
is the Spaces that might fall on him as still printing it by 

is apprentice, the contrivance was that my old indenture 


\ 


< 


“i 


sh m a Saiaaal bate, with 0 fall discharge the 
i #@ be shown on oocusion, but to secure to him ce 


which were to be kept private. A flime 
it waa; however, it was y eneaad.sal 
ye on accordingly, under my name, for several 


& fresh difference arising between my brother 
pon me to assert my freedom, presu that 
ure to produce the new indentures. It was 
tuke thie advan and this | therefore 
first errata of my life; but the unfairness 
lit om an ae the impressions of 
ows too often urged him to 
bestow wpon me, though he was otherwise not an ill-natur'd 
man; perhaps [ was too saucy and provoking. 
When he found I would leave him, he took care to prevent 
“my getting employment in any other printing house of the 
town, by going round and speaking to every master, whe 
——? refus'd to give me work. I then thought of going 
ork, aa the nearest place where there was a printer ; 
-. oo was - apoet inclin’d to leave Boston when I reflected that 
my @ myself a little obnoxious to the governi 
apeiry den the arbitrary proceedings of the Anenhly & 
_ ty brother's case, it was likely IT might, if I stay'd, soon bring 
wy myself into scrapes; and farther, that my indiscrote dispute- 
o tions about religion began to make me pointed at with horror 
by good people as an infidel or atheist. I determin'd on the 
age but my father now siding with my brother, I was sensi- 
that, i 
preven 


| attempted to go openly, means would be used to 
. t me. My friend Collins, therefore, undertook to man 
& little for me. He with the captain of a New York 

4 for my passage. ¢ the notion of my being a young 
eS tance of his, that had got a naughty girl with child, 
| Whose friends would compel me to marty her, and therefore I 
eotild not appear or come away publicly. So I sold some of 
> ___ me beoks to raise « little money, was taken on board privately. 
atid as we had « fair wind, in three days I found myself in New 
Fork, near 300 miles from home, » boy of but 17, without the 
feast fa, or Knowledge of, any person in the 


: * - Bi with very little money im my pocket. 
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i indlinations for the sea were by this time worne ont, of 
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I might now have gratify’d them. but, having a trade, and 
supposing myself a preity good workman, I offer’d my service 
to the printer in the place, old Mr. William Bradford, who had 
been the first printer in Pennsylvania, but removed from thence 
upon the quarrel of George Keith. He could give me no em- 
ployment, having little to do, and help enough already ; but 
says he, “ My son at Philadelphia has lately lost his principal 
hand, Aquila Rose, by death; if you go thither, I believe he 
may employ you.” Philadelphia was a hundred miles further ; 
I set out, however, in a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest and 
things to follow me round by sea. 

In crossing the bay, we met with a squall that tore our 
rotten sails to pieces, prevented our getting into the Kill, and 
drove us upon Long Island. In our way, a drunken Dutch- 
man, who was a passenger too, fell overboard; when he was 
sinking, I reached through the water to his shock pate, and 
drew him up, so that we got him in again. His ducking 
sobered him a little, and he went to sleep, taking first out of 
his pocket a book, which he desir’d I would dry for him. It 
proved to be my old favorite author, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” in Dutch, finely printed on good paper, with copper cuts, 
a dress better than I had ever seen it wear in its own language. 
I have since found that it has been translated into most of the 
languages of Europe, and suppose it has been more generally 
read than any other book, except perhaps the Bible. Honest 
John was the first that I know of who mix’d narration and dia- 
logue; a method of writing very engaging to the reader, who 
in the most interesting parts finds himself, as it were, brought 
into the company and present at the discourse. DeFoe in his 
“« Cruso,” his ‘ Moll Flanders,” “ Religious Courtship,” “ Family 
Instructor,” and other pieces, has imitated it with success; and 
Richardson has done the same in his ‘¢ Pamela,” etc. 

When we drew near the island, we found it was at a place ~ 
where there could be no landing, there being a great surff 
on the stony beach. So we dropt anchor, and swung round 
towards the shore. Some people came down to the water edge 
and hallow’d to us, as we did to them; but the wind was so 
high, and the surff so loud, that we could not hear so as to 
understand each other. There were canoes on the shore, and 
we made signs, and hallow’d that they should fetch us; but 
pee did not understand us, or thought it impracticable, 
so they went away, and night coming on, we had no remedy 


. 
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to wait till the wind should abate ; and, in the mean time, 
boatman and I concluded to sleep, if we could; and so 
crowded into the scuttle, with the Dutchman, who was still 
Ay eo aan tna aera ten Pag haere 
thro” to us, so that we were soon almost as wet as he. In this 
manner we lay all night, with ee A little rest; but the wind 

the next day, wo made « shift to reach Amboy before 
night, been thirty hours on the water, without victuals, 
© Cee of Shy vem, the water ve aS 


the evening { found myself very feverish, and went in to 
bed; but, having read somewhere that cold water drank plenti- 
fully was good for a fever, I follow’d the prescription, sweat 
moat of the night, my fever left me, and in the 
ree Leparne the ferry, I proceeded on my journey on foot, 
having miles to Burlington, where [ was told I should find 
boats that would carry mo the reat of the way to Philadelphia. 
ft rained vory hard all the day; I was thoroughly soak’d, 
and by noon a good deal tired ; so T stopt at & poor inn, where 
E stayed all night, beginning now to wish that I had never left 
home. f out so miserable @ figure, too, that I found, by the 
questions ask’d mo, f was suspected to be some runaway servant, 
and in of being taken up on that suspicion. However, 
I the next day, and got in the evening to an inn, 
within eight or ten miles of Burlington, kept by one Dr. Brown. 
Fle entered into conversation with me while [ tock some re- 
freshment, and, finding [ had read a little, became very sociable 
and friendly. Our acquaintance continu’d as long as he liv'd. 
He had been, f imagine, an itinerant doctor, for there was no 
town in England, or country in Europe, of which he could not 
give a very particular account. He had some letters, and was 
i but much of an unbeliever, and wickedly undertook, 
dome years after, to travestie the Bible in doggrel rerse, as 
Cotton had done Virgil. By this means he set many of the 
facts in @ tery ridiculous light, and might have hart weak 
7 minde if hie work had been published; but it never was. 
: At hie house T lay that night, and the next morning reach’d 
| Purlington, but had the mortification to find that the regular 
heats Were gone a little before my coming. and no other éx- 
pected to go before Tuesday, this being Saturday : wherefore I 
returned ae old woman in the town, of whom I had bought 
gingerbreddl to eat on the water. and askd her advice. She 
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invited me to lodge at her house till a passage by water should Ne 
offer; and being tired with my foot traveling, I accepted the ee? 
invitation. She, understanding I was a printer, would have © 3 
had me stay at that town and follow my business, being igno-- i. 
rant of the stock necessary to begin with. She was very hospi- 
table, gave me 4 dinner of ox cheek with great good will, accept i. aie 
ing only of a pot of ale in return; and I thought myself fixed a 
till Tuesday should come. However, walking in the evening ae 
by the side of the river, a boat came by, which I found was 
going towards Philadelphia, with several people in her. They 
took me in, and, as there was no wind, we row’d all the way ; 
and about midnight, not having yet seen the city, some of the 
company were confident we must have passed it, and would 
row no farther; the others knew not where we were ; so we 
put toward the shore, got into a creek, landed near an old fence 
‘with the rails of which we made a fire, the night being cold, in 
October, and there we remained till daylight. Then one of 
the company knew the place to be Cooper’s Creek, a little above 
Philadelphia, which we saw as soon as we got out of the creek, 
and arriv’d there about eight or nine o’clock on the Sunday — 
morning, and landed at the Market Street wharf. 

I have been the more particular in this description of my 
journey, and shall be so of my first entry into that city, that 
you may in your mind compare such unlikely beginnings with 
the figure I have since made there. I was in my working — 
dress, my best cloaths being to come round by sea. I was © 
dirty from my journey ; my pockets were stuff’d out with 
shirts and stockings, and I knew no soul nor where to look for 
lodging. I was fatigued with traveling, rowing, and want of 
rest ; I was very hungry; and my whole stock of cash consisted 
of a Dutch dollar, and about a shilling in copper. The latter I 
gave the people of the boat for my passage, who at first refus’d 
it, on account of my rowing; but I insisted on their taking it. 
A man being sometimes more generous when he has but a little 
money than when he has plenty, perhaps thro’ fear of being 
thought to have but little. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing about till near the 
market house I met a boy with bread. I had made many a 
meal on bread, and, inquiring where he got it, I went immedi- — 
ately to the baker’s he directed me to, in Second Street, and — 
ask d for bisket, intending such as we had in Boston ; but they, 
it seems, were not made in Philadelphia. Then I asked for a — 
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VHANATOPSIS. 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ;— 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, — 
Comes a still voice. — Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

in all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain © 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting place 

Shalt thou retire alone — nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 

The powerful of the earth —the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulcher. —The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 


long train 


to thy side, 
turn shall follow them. 


employments, and shall come, 


tom; yet all these shall leave 
with thee. As the 


and each one as before will chase 
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So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
‘The innumerable caravan, that moves 


trust, approach thy grare. 
Who wraps the drapery of his couch 


and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


te his dungeon, but, sustained and soothes 
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WASHINGTON." 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 


(From ‘ The Virginians.’ 


(Witttam MAKkEPreAce Tuackpray, English novelist and humorist, was 
born in Calcutta, India, July 19, 1811, and died December 24, 1863. He 
studied for an artist, but could not learn to draw, and after some years of 
struggle began to make a name in Fraser's Magazine by ‘* The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,” ‘‘ The Yellowplush Papers,” etc. There followed ‘*The Paris 
Sketch Book”; ‘‘ The Book of Snobs,’’ ‘Ballads of Policeman xX,” Prize 
Novelists,” etc., from Punch ; and “ The Rose and the Ring.” ‘* Vanity Fair,” 
«‘ Pendennis,"’ ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” and ‘* The Newcomes,’’ his four great master- 
pieces, all came in the six years 1848-1854. His lectures on ‘¢ English Humor- 
ists’? and ‘* The Four Georges” followed ; then “The Virginians ’’ (sequel to 
‘«‘Esmond’’), ‘*Lovel the Widower,” * Philip,”’ and the unfinished ‘ Denis 
Duval,” contributed to the Cornhill Magazine, which he edited 1859-1862, and 
which contained also ‘* The Roundabout Papers.’’] 


Mr. WASHINGTON was the first to leave the jovial party 
which were doing so much honor to Madam Esmond’s hospi- 
tality. Young George Esmond, who had taken his mother’s 
place when she left it, had been free with the glass and with — 
the tongue. He had said a score of things to his guest which 
wounded and chafed the latter, and to which Mr. Washington 
could give no reply. Angry beyond all endurance, he left the 
table at length, and walked away through the open windows 
‘nto the broad veranda or porch which belonged to Castlewood 
as to all Virginian houses. 

Here Madam Esmond caught sight of her friend’s tall frame 
as it strode up and down before the windows; and, the even- 
ing being warm, or her game over, she gave up her cards to one 
of the other ladies, and joined her good neighbor out of doors. 
He tried to compose his countenance as well as he could: it 
was impossible that he should explain to his hostess why and 
with whom he was angry. 

“The gentlemen are long over their wine,” she said; ‘ gen- 
tlemen of the army are always fond of it.” 

«If drinking makes good soldiers, some yonder are distin- 
guishing themselves greatly, Madam,” said Mr. Washington. 

“ And I dare say the General is at the head of his troops?” 

i No doubt, no doubt,’”answered the Colonel, who always 
received this lady’s remarks, playful or serious, with a peculiar 

1 By permission of Smith, Elder& Co. (Crown 8yo., price 3s, 6d.) : 


s 


make remarks on his Excelleney’s doings at 
here. I think very likely that military gentlemen 

— ae diferent tom us of the colonies, 

sun, that we not wine to fire our 
blood aa they do. And drinking toasts seems a point of honor 
with them, ‘Talmadge hiccoughed to me — I should say, whe 
‘oe eo enn ee ee eee 


ditfloulty and dinlike at fle#t that he learned to drink. He has 
acy” eee hiv diffleulty with uncommon resolution.” 
« I wonder, can you talk of for so many hours?” 


the lady. 
“T don’t think [ can tell you all we talk of, Madam, and I 
must not tell tales out of school. We talked about the war, and 
of the force Mr. Contreccour haa, and how we are to get at him. 
co Tho General is for making the campaign in his coach, and makes 
light of it and the enemy. That we shall beat them, if we meet 
thom, f trust there is no doubt.” 
« Flow can there be?” says the lady, whose father had served 
under Marlborough. 
a My. Franklin, though he is only from New England,” con- 
' tinued the gentleman, “spoke great good sense, and would have 
_ spoken more if the English gentlemen would let him; but they 
reply invariably that we are only raw provincials, and don’t 
Know what disciplined British troops can do. Had they not 
best hasten forwards and make turnpike roads and have com- 
fortable inne ready for his Excellency at the end of the day's 
mareh?—=* There's some sort of inns, I suppose,’ says Mr. Dan- 
#ore ¢ “NOt so comfortable as we have in England, we can't expect 
that’ «No, you can't expect that,” says Mr. Franklin, who 
seems @ very shrewd and facetious person. He drinks his water 
dnd seems to laugh at the Englishmen, though I doubt whether 
“W6 is faie for @ water drinker to sit by and spy out the weak- 
nesses of gentlemen over their wine.” 
« And my boys’ [hope they ate prudent?” said the widow, 


on home tag her guest's arm. “Harry promised me, and 
w gives his word, I can trast him for anything. George 
ie always moderate. Why do you look so grave?” 

: @fadeed, to be frank with you. I do not know what has 
deans Ger vieorge in thece Tact days.” says Mr. Washington. 
Dwele hae some grievance against me which I co not understand. 
Bes oe 
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and of which I don’t care to ask the reason. He spoke to me ~ 


before the gentlemen in a way which scarcely became him. We 


are going the campaign together, and ‘tis a pity we begin such 


ill friends.” 

“He has been ill. He is always wild and wayward, and 
hard to understand. But he has the most affectionate heart in 
the world. You will bear with him, you will protect him — 
promise me you will.” 

“Dear lady, I will do so with my life,” Mr. Washington 
said with great fervor. “You know I would lay it down 
cheerfully for you or any you love.” 

“And my father’s blessing and mine go with you, dear 
friend!” cried the widow, full of thanks and affection. 

As they pursued their conversation, they had quitted the 
porch under which they had first begun to talk, and where they 
could hear the laughter and toasts of the gentlemen over their 
wine, and were pacing a walk on the rough lawn before the 
house. Young George Warrington, from his place at the head 
of the table in the dining room, could see the pair as they passed 
to and fro, and had listened for some time past, and replied in 
a very distracted manner to the remarks of the gentlemen round 
about him, who were too much engaged with their own talk and 
jokes, and drinking, to pay much attention to their young host’s 
behavior. Mr. Braddock loved asong after dinner, and Mr. Dan- 


vers, his aid-de-camp, who had a fine tenor voice, was delight- 


ing his General with the latest ditty from Marybone Gardens, 
when George Warrington, jumping up, ran towards the win- 
dow, and then turned and pulled his brother Harry by the 
sleeve, who sat with his back towards the window. 

“ What is it?” says Harry, who, for his part, was charmed 
too with the song and chorus. 

“Come,” cried George, with a stamp of his foot, and the 
younger followed obediently. 

“What is it!” continued George, with a bitter oath. 
“Don’t you see what it is? They were billing and cooing 
this morning ; they are billing and cooing now before going 
to roost. Had we not better both go into the garden, and pay 
our duty to our mamma and papa?” and he pointed to Mr. 


Washington, who was taking the widow’s hand very tenderly 
in. his. 


A Hor Arrensoon. 


General Braddock and the other guests of Castlewood bei 
tee gonsigned to their reapective quarters, the boys atiead 


the great event of the day, They would 
a marriage — no. Was the representative of the 


Castlewood, 
boys at nineteen years of age, handed over to the ten: 
mercies of « stepfather of three and twenty! Ob, it was 
monstrous! Harry was for going straightway to his mother in 
i. he bedroom —~ where her black maidens were divesting her 
- ee « the simple jewels and fineries which sho had as 

a" mec compliment to the feast — protesting against the 
a. matoh, and announcing that they would go home, live 
— wpon their little property there, and leave her forever, if the 


unnatural union took place. 
advooated another way of stopping it, and explained 


a age to hie admiring brother. “Our mother,” he said, 
ve m man with whom one or both of us hat been 
‘out on the field, and who has wounded us or killed as, oF 
whom we have wounded or killed. We must have him out, 
arry saw the profound trath conveyed in George's state- 
ment, and admired his brother's immense sagacity. “ No 
George.” says he, “you are right. Mother can't marty our 
murdersr ; she won't be as bad as that. And if we pink him, 
"he ie done for. « Cleeit questio,” as Mr. Dempster used to say. 
a Tsond my bey with « eballenge to Colonel George now?” 
i «My dear Horry,” the elder replied, thinking with some 

— gomplacency of his affair of honot at Quebec, “ you are not ae 
~ @itatomed to affairs of this sort.” 
T  — & No," owned Harry, with a sigh, Jooking with envy and 


« We can't insult a gentleman in ont own house.” continued 

George, with grea majesty; “ the laws of honor forbid sack 

“Fwhoapitable treatment. But, sir, we om ride out with him. 

and, ac coom aa the park gates are closed, we con tell him our 
” 


mind. 
| #'That we eam, by George!~ cries Harry: os 
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brother’s hand, “and that we will, too. I say, Georgy, . 
Here the lad’s face became very red, and his brother aske 
hat he would say ? rs 
‘ “This is my Ane brother,” Harry pleaded. “Tf yo 
the campaign, I ought to have the other affair. Indeed, ind i 
T ought.” And he prayed for this bit of promotion. : a ae i 
“ Again the head of the house must take the lead, my dear,” ts 
George said, with a superb air. “If I fall, my Harry will : 
avenge me. But I must fight George Washington, Hal : and 
‘tis best I should; for, indeed, I hate him the worst. Was it 
not he who counseled my mother to order that wretch, Ward, to 
lay hands on me?” q 
“ Ah, George,” interposed the more pacable younger brother, : 
“you ought to forget and forgive !” Te 
“Forgive? Never, sir, as long as I remember. You can’t 2 
order remembrance out of a man’s mind ; and a wrong that w aes 
a wrong yesterday must be a wrong to-morrow. I never, 0 
my knowledge, did one to any man, and I never will suffer one, — 
if I can help it. I think very ill of Mr. W ard, but I don’t 
think so badly of him as to suppose he will ever forgive thee 
that blow with the ruler. Colonel Washington is our enemy, — 
mine especially. He has advised one wrong against me, and he _ 
meditates a greater. I tell you, brother, we must punish him.” _ 
The grandsire’s old Bordeaux had set George’s ordinarily 
pale countenance into a flame. Harry, his brother’s fondest 
worshiper, could not but admire George’s haughty bearing and 
rapid declamation, and prepared himself, with his usual docility, 
to follow his chief. So the boys went to their beds, the elder 
conveying special injunctions to his junior to be civil to all the 


guests so long as they remained under the maternal roof on the 
morrow. 


* 


Good manners and a repugnance to telling tales out of 
school forbid us from saying which of Madam Esmond’s guests — 
was the first to fall under the weight of her hospitality. The | 
respectable descendants of Messrs. Talmadge and Danvers, — 
aids-de-camp to his Excellency, might not care to hear how 
their ancestors were intoxicated a hundred years ago; and yet 
the gentlemen themselves took no shame in the fact, and there _ 
is little doubt they or their comrades were tipsy twice or thrice 
in the week. Let us fancy them reeling to bed, supported by 
Sympathizing negroes; and their vinous general, too stout a 
toper to have surrendered himself to a half-dozen bottles of | 


i 


of 


FE 


g cooling drinks for their 
which the servants carried to their respeetive cham- 


one 
no wine at all, and therefore refused the 
draught of toddy, by showing how the Phila- 
wn loat two pleasures, the drink and the toddy. 
ow said the disease was pleasant aod the y 
lwughingly proposed to continue repeating them 
Tho General's now American aid-de-camp, Colonel 
yy waa quite sober and serene. The British officers 
vowed muat take him im hand and teach him what the 
the English army were; but the Virginian gentleman 
gravely said he cic not care to learn that part of the English 
military education. 

The widow, ovoupied as she had been with the cares of a 
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>. great dinner, followed by a great breakfast on the morning 
a “Senge tore searce leisure to remark the behavior of her sons 

very . but at least saw that George was scrupulously 
polite to her favorite, Colonel Washington, as to all the other 
guests of the house. 

Before Mr. Braddoek took his leave, he had a private andi- 
Madam Bamond, in which his Excellency formally 
take her son into his family; and when the arrange- 

‘s departure were settled between his mother 
future chief, Madam Esmond, though she might feel them, 
any squeamish terrors about the dangers of the 
she saw were aifiongst the severest and most cer- 
which her son would have to face. She Knew her boy 

his in the world, and encounter his portion of 
«Mr. Braddock is a perfect fine gentleman 
* she said stoutly to her aid-de-camp, Mrs. 
and though my papa did not drink. ‘tis certem 
the best company in England do.” The jolly 
naturedly shook hands with George, who pre 
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And now the great coach was again called into requisition, 
the General’s escort pranced round it, the other guests and 
their servants went to horse. The lady of Castlewood attended 
his Excellency to the steps of the veranda in front of her 
house, the young gentlemen followed, and stood on each side 
of his coach door. The guard trumpeter blew a shrill blast, 
the negroes shouted, “ Huzzay, and God sabe de King,” as 
Mr. Braddock most graciously took leave of his hospitable 
entertainers, and rolled away on his road to headquarters. 

As the boys went up the steps, there was the Colonel once 
more taking leave cf their mother. No doubt she had been 
once more recommending George to his namesake’s care; for 
Colonel Washington said: “ With my life. You may depend 
on me,’ as the lads returned to their mother and the few guests 
still remaining in the porch. The Colonel was booted and 
ready to depart. “Farewell, my dear Harry,” he said. ‘ With 
you, George, ’tis no adieu. We shall meet in three days at the 
camp.” 

Both the young men were going to danger, perhaps to death. 
Colonel Washington was taking leave of her, and she was to 
see him no more before the campaign. No wonder the widow 
was very much moved. 

George Warrington watched his mother’s emotion, and 
interpreted it with a pang of malignant scorn. “Stay yet a 
moment, and console our mamma,” he said with a steady coun- 
tenance, “only the time to get ourselves booted, and my brother 
and I will ride with you a little way, George.” George War- 
rington had already ordered his horses. The three young men 
were speedily under way, their negro grooms behind them, and 
Mrs. Mountain, who knew she had made mischief between them 
and trembled for the result, felt a vast relief that Mr. Wash- 
ington was gone without a quarrel with the brothers, without, 
at any rate, an open declaraticen of love to their mother. 

No man could be more courteous in demeanor than George 
Warrington to his neighbor and namesake, the Colonel. The 
latter was pleased and surprised at his young friend’s altered 
behavior. The community of danger, the necessity of future 
fellowship, the softening influence of the long friendship which 
bound him to the Esmond family, the tender adieux which had 
just passed between him and the mistress of Castlewood, in- 
clined the Colonel to forget the unpleasantness of the past days, 
and made him more than usually friendly with his young com- 
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now: he rode silently and wistfully his 
bwother, keeping away from Colonel Washington, to = Gn fi 
he used always to prem eagerly before. If the honest Colonel 


it ow nown affection for his brother, and his natural 
to be with George now the day of their parting was so 


new, 

They talked further about the war, and the probable end of 
the campaign : none of the three doubted ite successful termi. 
nation, ‘Two thousand veteran British troops with their com- 
meander must get the better of any force the French could bring 
against them, if only om, be yeny in decent time. The ardent 
young Virginian soldier had an iinmense respect for the experi- 

valor and tactics of the regular troops, King George II. 
had no more loyal subject than Mr, Braddock’s new aidde- 


So the party rode amicably together, until they reached a 
certain rude log house, called Benson's, of which the proprietor, 
acdoriding to the custom of the day and country, did not disdain 
to accept money from his guests in retarn for hospitalities pro- 

There was a recruiting station here, and some officers 
and men of Elalkett’s regiment assembled, and here Colonel 
Washington supposed that his young friends would take leave 
of him. 

Whilst their horses»were baited, they entered the public 
foom, and found a rougiy meal prepared for such as were dis- 
posed to partake. George Warrington entered the place with 
® ly gay and lively air, whereas poor Harry's fece was 
quite white and woe-begone. 

«One would think, Squire Harry, ‘twas you who was going 
to leave home and fight the French and Indians, and not Mr. 

” 


Sor says Benson. 
« be alarmed about danger to my brother,” ssid Harry, 
© though | might bear my own share pretty well, “Tis not my 
farit that I stay at home.” 

* Na, indeed, brother,” cries George. 

a Warrington’s courage does not need any preofi” 
eries Mr. Washington. 

You de the family honor by speaking so well of us. Colo- 
nel,” says Me. George, with = low bow. “I dare say we can 
hold our own, if need be.” 
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Whilst his friend was vaunting his courage, Harry oo! ly 
to say the truth, by no means courageous. As his eyes met h Ss 
brother’s, he read in George’s look an announcement which aes 
alarmed the fond faithful lad. “You are not going to do It ~ 
now?” he whispered his brother. a 

“Yes, now,” says Mr. George, very steadily. en ee 

“For God’s sake let me have the turn. You are going Onl rue 
the campaign, you ought not to have everything — and there cage. 
may be an explanation, George. We may be all wrong.” ey 

“Pshaw, how can we? It must be done now—don’t be — 
alarmed. No names shall be mentioned —I shall easily finda — 
subject.” Mi 

A couple of Halkett’s officers, whom our young gentlemen | 
knew, were sitting under the porch, with the Virginian toddy 
bowl before them. 

“ What are you conspiring, gentlemen?” cried one of them. 
“Ts it a drink?” 

By the tone of their voices and their flushed cheeks, it was 
clear the gentlemen had already been engaged in drinking that 
morning. 

“ The very thing, sir,” George said gayly. “Fresh glasses, — 
Mr. Benson! What, no glasses? Then we must have at the 
bowl.” 

“Many a good man has drunk from it,” says Mr. Benson ; 
and the lads, one after another, and bowing first to their mili- 
tary acquaintance, touched the bow] with their lips. The liquor 
did not seem to be much diminished for the boy’s drinking, 
though George especially gave himself a toper’s airs, and pro- 
tested it was delicious after their ride. He called out to Colo- a 
op Mipsis 2 who was at the porch, to join his friends, and Ya 
arink, 

The lad’s tone was offensive, and resembled the manner 
lately adopted by him, and which had so much chafed Mr. 
Washington. He bowed, and said he was not thirsty. 

“Nay, the liquor is paid for,” says George; “never fear, 
Colonel.” 

_“T said I was not thirsty. I did not say the liquor was not 
paid for,” said the young Colonel, drumming with his foot. 

“ When the King’s health is proposed, an officer can hardly 
say no. I drink the health of his Majesty, gentlemen,” cried 


pectee, “Colonel Washington can drink it or leave it. The 
ing |” | cs 


Mr. Waring, both drank 

he King,” Warrington drank “The King.” Colo- 
- the bow! glaring eyes, gulped, tov, « slight draught 
zee Captain Grace “The Duke and the Army,” 
Which towst wie no gainsaying. Colonel Wash- 


ington had to swallow “The Duke and the Army.” 
“You don’t seom to stomach the toast, Colonel,” said, 


—__ *F tell you again, f don’t want to dvink,” replied the Colonel. 
Tt sooma to mo the Duke and the Army would be served all 
t a ene Were 208 ten chen.” 
* You are nob up to # of regular troops as yet,” said 
aptan rather a thick voice. vibe 
| be not, air.” 
— A British officer,” continues Captain Grace, with great 
_ gnergy but doubtful articulation, “never neglects « toast of 
— that sort, nor a Seon duty. A man who refases to drink 
the health of the Duke — hang me, such » man should be tried 
by @ court-martial |” 
> What means this language to me? You are drunk, sir 1” 
 goared Colonel Washington, jumping up, and striking the table 
with his fist. 
A cursed provincial officer say Pm drunk!” shrieks ont 
Captain Grace. “ Waring, do you that?” 
«7 heard it, sir!” cried George Warrington. “We all 
heard it, He entered at my invitation — the liquor called for 
) was mine: the table was mine—and I am shocked to hear sach 
© monstrous language used at it as Colonel Washington has just 


“g 2 aero an my esteemed guest, Captain Waring.” 
— your impudence, he infernal young jacke- 
stapes |” bellowed out Colonel Washington. “ Feu dare to 
> fieult me before British officers, and find fault with my lan- 
. ¢ For months past, I have borne with such impudence 
ior yon, that if I had not loved your mother — yes, sit, and 
grandfather and your brother — I would — I would 
Here his words failed him, and the irate Colonel, with 


don 


What, sir? aid George, very quietly, “if 
my gtandfether, and my brother, and my 
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mother? You are making her petticoat a plea forsome con- 


duct of yours — you would do what, sir, may I ask again?” 

“]T would put you across my knee and whip you, you snarl- 
ing little puppy, that’s what I would do!” cried the Colonel, 
who had found breath by this time, and vented another ex- 

plosion of fury. , 
| “ Because you have known us all our lives, and made our 
house your own, that is no reason you should insult either of 
us!” here cried Harry, starting up. ‘“ What you have said, 
George Washington, is an insult to me and my brother alike. 
You will ask our pardon, sir! ” 

“Pardon !” 

“ Or give us the reparation that is due to gentlemen,” con- 
tinues Harry. 

The stout Colonel’s heart smote him to think that he should 
be at mortal quarrel or called upon to shed the blood of one of 
the lads he loved. As Harry stood facing him, with his fair 
hair, flushing cheeks, and quivering voice, an immense tender- 
ness and kindness filled the bosom of the elder man. “I—I 
am bewildered,” he said. “My words, perhaps, were very 
hasty. What has been the meaning of George’s behavior to 
me for months back? Only tell me, and, perhaps ‘3 

The evil spirit was awake and victorious in young George 
Warrington : his black eyes shot out scorn and hatred at the 
simple and guileless gentleman before him. ‘You are shirk- 
ing from the question, sir, as you did from the toast just now,” 
he said. “TI am not a boy to suffer under your arrogance. 
You have publicly insulted me in a public place, and I demand 
a reparation.” 

“In heaven’s name, be it!” says Mr. Washington, with the 
deepest grief in his face. 

“And you have insulted me,” continues Captain Grace, 
reeling towards him. “ What was it he said? Confound the 
militia captain — colonel, what is he? You’ve insulted me! 
Oh, Waring! to think I should be insulted by a captain of 
militia!” And tears bedewed the noble Captain’s cheek as 
this harrowing thought crossed his mind. 

“T insult you, you hog!” the Colonel again yelled out, for 
he was little affected by humor, and had no disposition to laugh 
as the others had at the scene. And, behold, at this minute a 
fourth adversary was upon him. 


‘és ; c > ° ” . . . 
Great Powers, sir!” gaid Captain Waring, “are three 


ihr ceoe 


g- 
| gentleman that he will put him seross bis 
GRaT EI end yon call theas hasty words? Let me 
aay to me, * Charles Waring,” or 
you across my knees aud whip ou,” 
eat deccedauiar Wasugh bin body @ fa 
Goliath, I would, ‘That's one affair with young 
warrington. Mr. Harry, of course, as & young 
ilk stand by his brother. That's two. Between 
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# sir! a hog before my face! Great heavens, 
. Washington ! ave you all like this in Virginia? Ex- 
I would use no offensive personality, as, by George! 
none from any man! but, by Gad, Colonel! give 
to tell you that you are the most quarrelsome man I 
im my life. Call a disabled officer of my regiment — 
disabled, ain't you, Grace?—call him a hog before 
ou withdraw it, sir —~ you withdraw it?” 
this some infernal cons in which you are all 
against me?” shouted Colonel. “It would seem 
was drunk, and not you, as you all are. | withdraw 


ae othing. I wa for nothing. By heavens! I will meet 
_ _—s @he oF a of yon in your turn, young or old, drunk or 
> “f do not wish to hear myself called more names,” cried 
DP Mr. George Warrington. « This affair can proceed, sir, with- 
out any further insult on your part. When will it please you 


"to give me the meeting’ 
es svoner the better, sir ! * said the Colonel, fuming with 
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The sooner the better,” hicscoughed Captain Grace, with 

athe needlese to print — (in these days, oaths were the 

garnish of all gentlemen's conversation) — and he 
ng from his seat, and reeled towards his sword, 

and fell as he reached the 


ground, 
hat over his eyes. 
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“At any rate, this gentleman’s business will keep cool till 
to-morrow,” the Militia Colonel said, turning to the other 
King’s officer. “You will hardly bring your man out oda, Ty 
Captain Waring?” ae 
“I confess that neither his hand nor mine are patticularly — 
steady.” le $i 
“Mine is!” cried Mr. Warrington, glaring at hisenemy. 
His comrade of former days was as hot and as savage. “Be 
it so— with what weapon, sir?” Washington said sternly, = 
“Not with smaliswords, Colonel. We can beat you with — 
them. You know that from our old bouts. Pistols had better — 
be the word.” 6 
“As you please, George Warrington—and God forgive ~ 
you, George! God pardon you, Harry! for bringing meinto 
this quarrel,” said the Colonel, with a face full of sadness and ~ a 
loom. SS tad 
3 Harry hung his head, but George continued with perfect  — 
calmness : “I, sir? It was not I who called names, who talked ee 
of a cane, who insulted a gentleman in a public place before  —__ 
gentlemen of the army? It is not the first time you have  — 
chosen to take me for a negro, and talked of the whip forme.” 
The Colonel started back, turning very red, and as if struck 
by a sudden remembrance. 7 ae 
“Great heavens, George! is it that boyish quarrel youare __ 
still recalling?” as: 
“Who made you the overseer of Castlewood?” said the ae 
boy, grinding his teeth. “Iam not your slave, George Wash- 
ington, and I never will be. I hated you then, and I hate you<--ame 
now. And you have insulted me, and I ama gentleman, and 
so are you. Is that not enough? ” 
“Too inuch, only too much,” said the Colonel, with a gen-. 
uine grief on his face, and at his heart. “Do you bear malice 
too, Harry? I had not thought this of thee! ” . 
“I stand by my brother,” said Harry, turning away from ee 
the Colonel’s look, and grasping George’s hand. The sadness Be 
on their adversary’s face did not depart. “Heaven be good to 
us! ’Tis all clear now,” he muttered to himself, « The time 
to write a few letters, and I am at your service, Mr. Warring- © 
ton,” he said. = 
%2 You have your own pistols at your saddle. I did not ride 
out with any, but will send Sady back for mine. That will — 
give you time enoug’s. Colonel Washington?” ee 


‘ Vv 
unlucky captains, who were by thin time hel with 
Captain Benson, the master of the tavern, ee pent 
toe "~ _— his head. 
not altogether their fwult, Colonel,” said m ; 
ford, with « grim look of humor, “Jack Firebrace js! + 
— of Spottaylvania was here this morning, chanting 
with ’om. And Jack and Tom ‘em to play cards; 
wn they didn’t win — the British Cap didn't. And Jack 
and ‘Yom challenged them to drink for the honor of Old Eng- 
lwad, wncl they didn't win at that game neither, much. They 
are kind, freo-handed follows when they are sober, but they are 
& probity pair of foola— they are.” 
“Captain Bonson, you are an old frontier man, and an offi- 
ger of ours, before you turned farmer and taverner. You will 
| he - thia matter with yonder young gentlemen?” said 
olonel, 
“TH stand by and soe fair play, Colonel. I won't have no 
hand in it, beyond seeing fair play. Madam Esmond has 
me many & time, tended my poor wife in her lying-in, 
doetored our Betty in the fever. You ain't a goin’ to be 
hard with them poor boys’ Though I seen ‘em both 
| shoot: the fair one hunts well, as you know, but the old one’s 
& Wonder at an ace of spades.” 
) © Will you be pleased to send my man with my valise, Cap- 
tain, into any private room which you can spare me? I must 
| Write a few letters before this business comes on. God grant 
it were well over!” And the captain led the Colonel into 
: almost the only other room of his house, calling, with many 
) oaths, to a ae af negro servants to disperse thence, who were 
Ghattering loudly among one another, and no doubt discussing 
| the quarte! which had just taken place. Edwin. the Colonel's 
. Man, returned with his master’s portmantean, and, as he looked 
from the window, he saw Sady, George Warrington’s negro, 
| galloping away upon his errand, doubtless, and in the direction 
of . The Colonel, young and naturally hot-headed, 
the most courteous and scrupulous of men, and ever Feep- 
his —s passione under guard, could not but think with 
ment f the tien in which he found himself. and of 
the three, perhaps four, enemies whe appeared sucden!y before 
3 
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him, menacing his life. How had this strange series of quar- __ 


rels been brought about? He had ridden away a few hours 
since from Castlewood, with his young companions, and to all 
seeming they were perfect friends. A shower of rain sends 
them into a tavern, where there are a couple of recruiting offi- 
cers, and they are not seated for half an hour, at a social table, 
but he has quarreled with the whole company, called this one 
names, agreed to meet another in combat, and threatened chas- 
tisement to a third, the son of his most intimate friend ! 


WHEREIN THE Two GEORGES PREPARE FOR BLOOD. 


The Virginian Colonel remained in one chamber of the 
tavern, occupied with gloomy preparations for the ensuing 
meeting: his adversary in the other room thought fit to make 
his testamentary dispositions, too, and dictated, by his obedient 
brother and secretary, a grandiloquent letter to his mother, of 
whom, and by that writing, he took a solemn farewell. She 
would hardly, he supposed, pursue the scheme which she had in 
view (a peculiar satirical emphasis was laid upon the scheme 
which she had in view), after the event of that morning, should 
he fall, as, probably, would be the case. 

“My dear, dear George, don’t say that!” cried the affrighted 
secretary. 

“As probably will be the case,” George persisted with great 
majesty. “You know what a good shot Colonel George is, 
Marry. I, myself, am pretty fair at a mark, and ’tis probable 
that one or both of us will drop. —‘I scarcely suppose you 
will carry out the intentions you have at present in view.’” 
This was uttered in a tone of still greater bitterness than George 
had used even in the previous phrase. Harry wept as he took 
it down. 

“ You see I say nothing; Madam Esmond’s name does not 
even appear in the quarrel. Do you not remember, in our 
grandfather’s life of himself, how he says that Lord Castlewood 
fought Lord Mohun on a pretext of a quarrel at cards? and 
never so much as hinted at the lady’s name, who was the real 
cause of the ducl ? I took my hint, I confess, from that, Harry. 
Our mother is not compromised in the Why, child, what 
have you been writing, and who taught thee to spell?” Harry 
had written the last words “in View,” in vew, and a great blot 
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ything 
gn avington, you will find it on my corse!” 


bila flats into his oyos, and smearing over the whole composition, 
SP Rad epeliing end all with his elbows. - 
On George, taking another sheet of paper, sat down at 
his v's — and produced a composition in which he in- 
troduced the longest words, the grandest Latin quotations, and 
the most profound satire of which the youthful scribe was master. 
Mo desired that his boy, Sady, should be set free; that his 
_ Horace,” a choice of his books, and, if possible, a suitable 
___ provision should be made for his affectionate tator, Mr. Demp- 
ster; that his silver fruit knife, his music books, and harpsi- 
Ghord should be given to little Fanny Mountain; and that his 
brother should take a lock.of his hair, and wear it in memory 
of his ever fond and faithfutly attached George. And he sealed 
the document with the seal of arms that his grandfather hed 


©The watch, of course, will be yours,” said George, taking 
Gut his grandfather's gold wateh, and looking at it. “ Why, 
two hours and a half are gone! “Tis time that Sady should be 
back with the pistols. Take the watch, Harry dear.” 
no good!” cried out Harry, flinging his arms round 
“Tf he fights you, Fl fight him, too. If he kills 
him, he shall have a shot at me!” and the 


peculiarly to affect recording angels, who have to take 
celestial chanceries. 


was to faother, at Mount Vernoa; one to 
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his brother; one was addressed M. C. only ; and one to his Excel- 


lency, Major General Braddock. ‘“ And one, young gentleman, 
is for your mother, Madam Esmond,” said the boy’s informant. 

Again the recording angel had to fly off with a violent ex- 
pression, which parted from the lips of George Warrington. 
The chancery previously mentioned was crowded with such 
cases, and the messengers must have been forever on the wing. 
But I fear for young George and his oath there was no excuse ; 
for it was an execration uttered from a heart full of hatred, and 
rage, and jealousy. 

It was the landlord of the tavern who communicated these 
facts to the youngmen. The Captain lad put on his old militia 
uniform to do honor to the occasion, and informed the boys that 
the “Colonel was walking up and down the garden a waiting 
for ‘em, and that the Reg’lars was a’most sober, too, by this 
time.” 

A plot of ground near the Captain’s log house had been in- 
closed with shingles, and cleared for a kitchen garden ; there 
indeed paced Colonel Washington, his hands behind his back, 
his head bowed down, a grave sorrow on his handsome face. 
The negro servants were crowded at the palings, and looking 
over. The officers under the porch had wakened up also, as 
their host remarked. Captain Waring was walking, almost 
steadily, under the balcony formed by the sloping porch and 
roof of the wooden house; and Captain Grace was lolling over 
the railing, with eyes which stared very much, though perhaps 
they did not see very clearly. Benson’s was a famous ren- 
dezvous for cockfights, horse matches, boxing, and wrestling 
matches, such as brought the Virginian country folks together. 
There had been many brawls at Benson’s, and men who came 
thither sound and sober had gone thence with ribs broken and 
eyes gouged out. And squires, and farmers, and negroes, all 
participated in the sport. 

_ There, then, stalked the tall young Colonel, plunged in 
dismal meditation. There was no way out of his scrape, but 
tho usual cruel one, which the laws of honor and the practice 
s eo eat Spe Goaded into fury by the impertinence 
acd {oF reparation, Ho wae shocked tena hea 
Waisinisban’s jealousy aint ences ala ae ees 

ie anc ge should have rankled in the 


young fellow so long: but the wron had been th : 
and he was bound to pay the saetatts j gant’ 


ks GtOm. esos 
; A ballooing and such as ho 
A dope beon rotten 


woolly and powdered, were turned in the direction 
Caine the road over which our travelers 


oarviod Harry pe ap on many « hunt, was per- 

And now he waa in the courtyard, sar. 

by score of his bawling comrades, and was descending 

uttering fowls and turkeys, kicking horses and shriek. 

degree pigs; and brother negroes crowded round him, to 
he instantly began to talk and chatter. 

“Sady, air, come here!” roars out Master Harry. 

_ , Come here, confound you!” shouts Master George. 
¢ recording angel is in requisition, and has to be off 
on one of his endless errands to the register office.) “Come 
directly, Mas’r,” says Sady, and resumes his conversation with 
his woolly brethren. Ee grins, He takes the pistols out of 
the holster. Ele snaps the locks. He points them at a gran- 
ter which plunges through the farmyard. He points down 
the road, over which he has just galloped, and towards which 
the woolly heads again turn. He says again, “ Comin’, Mas’r. 
a aomin’.” And now, the gallop of other horses is 

And who is yonder? Little Mr. Dempster, spurring 
and digging into his pony; and that lady in a riding hebit on 
z Madam Esmond’s little horse—can it be Madam Esmond? 
j We. ft is too stout. As I live it is Mrs. Mountain on 


Madam’s grey! 
“Oh Lor! Oh Golly! Hoop! Here dey come! Hurray!” 
A chorus of negroes rises up. “Here dey are!” Mr, Demp- 
> Ster and Mrs. Mountain have clattered into the yard, have 
— from their horses, have elbowed through the negroes, 
ve fushed inte the house, have run through it and across the 
Where the British officers are sitting in murry astonish- 
have run down the stairs to the garden where George 
; Harty ate walking, their tall enemy stalking opposite te 


althest ere $4 Warrington has had time sternly 
do here, Madam?” Mrs. Mountain bas 
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flung her arms around his neck and cries : “Oh, George, my 


darling! It’sa mistake! It’s a mistake, and is all my fault i”? 

“What's a mistake?” asks George, majestically separating 
himself from the embrace. 

“What is it, Mounty ?” cries Harry, all of a tremble. 

“ That paper I took out of his portfolio, that paper I picked 
up, children ; where the Colonel says he is going to marry a 
widow with two children. Who should it be but you, children, 
and who should it be but your mother ?” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, it’s —it’s not your mother. It’s that little widow 
Curtis whom the Colonel is going to marry. He'd always take 
a rich one; I knew he would. It’s not Mrs. Rachel Warring- 
ton. He told Madam so to-day, just before he was going 
away, and that the marriage was to come off after the cam- 
paign. And—and your mother is furious, boys. And when 
Sady came for the pistols, and told the whole house how you 
were going to fight, I told him to fire the pistols off ; and I 
galloped after him, and I’ve nearly broken my poor old bones 
in coming to you.” 

“T have a mind to break Mr. Sady’s,” growled George. 
‘I especially enjoined the villain not to say a word.” 

“Thank God he did, brother,” said poor Harry. “ Thank 
God he did!” 

“ What will Mr. Washington and those gentlemen think of 
my servant telling my mother at home that I was going to fight 
a duel?” asks Mr. George, still in wrath. 

“You have shown your proofs before, George,” says Harry, 
respectfully. “And, thank heaven, you are not going to fight 
our old friend— our grandfather’s old friend. For it was a 
mistake: and there is no quarrel now, dear, is there? You 
were unkind to him under a wrong impression.” 

: : I certainly acted under a wrong impression,” owns George, 
6s u ’ 

“George! George Washington ! ” Harry here cries out, 
Springing over the cabbage garden towards the bowling green, 
where the Colonel was stalking; and though we cannot hear 
him, we see him, with both his hands out, and with the eager- 
ness of youth, and with a hundred blunders, and with love and 
affection thrilling in his honest voice, we imagine the lad tell- 
ing his tale to his friend. 


There was a custom in those days which has disappeared 
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wish I was going with you on 
The other pressed both the boy's hands, ia « 
ich, each knew, never would slacken. 

vanced, gravely holding out his hand to 
wondered that the two 
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done you «a wrong, Colonel Washington,” 

must apologize, not for the error, bat for 

late behavior which has resulted from it.” 

error was mine! [t was I who found that paper in 
room, and showed it to George, and was jealous of you, 
4 All women “ jealous,” cried Mrs. Mountain. 

« "Tis a 1" could not have kept your eyes off m t, 
Mactam,” seid t. Washington. “ You will permit as i. my 
so. A great deal of mischief has come because I chose to keep 
@ seoret which concerned only myself and another person. For 
— __ & long time George Warrington’s heart has been black with 
 __ Sager against me, and my feeling towards him has, | own, scarce 

been more friendly. All this pain might have been spared 
to both of us, had my private papers only been read by those 
for whom they were written. I shall say no more now, lest my 

again should betray ine into hasty words. Heaven 
bless thee, Harry! Farewell, George! And take a true friend's 
advice, and try and be less ready to think evil of your friends. © 
We shall meet again at the camp, and will keep our weapons 
for the enemy. Gentlemen! if you remember this scene fo- 
> MOrrow, you will know where to find me.” And with a very 
Dy atately bow to the English officers, the Colonel left the sbashed 


company, and speedily rode away. 
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Aw APPARITION. 


= At sit aleloek that evening the old Baroness de Bernstein 

De) was pacing up and down het drawing-room, and forever ran” 
Bs ing to the Window when the noise of a conch was heard passing 
Bs 
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Clarges Street. She had delayed her dinner from hour to hour: 
she who scolded so fiercely, on ordinary occasions, if her cook 
was five minutes after his time. She had ordered two covers 
to be laid, plate to be set out, and some extra dishes to be pre- 
pared as if for a little féte. Four—five o’clock passed, and at 
six she looked from her window, and a coach actually stopped 
at her door. 

“Mr. Draper” was announced, and entered, bowing pro- 
foundly. 


The old lady trembled on her stick. “ Where is the boy?” 


she said quickly. “I told you to bring him, sir! How dare 
you come without him?” 

“It is not my fault, Madam, that Mr. Warrington refuses 
to come.” And Draper gave his version of the interview 
which had just taken nlace between himself and the young 
Virginian. 

Going off in his wrath from his morning’s conversation with 
Harry, Mr. Draper thought he heard the young prisoner speak 
behind him ; and, indeed, Harry had risen, and uttered a half 
exclamation to call the lawyer back. But he was proud, and 
the other offended; Harry checked his words, and Draper did 
did not choose to stop. It wounded Harry’s pride to be obliged 
to humble himself before the lawyer, and to have to yield from 
mere lack and desire of money. “An hour hence will do as 
well,” thought Harry, and lapsed sulkily on to the bed again. 
No, he did not care for Maria Esmond. No: he was ashamed 
of the way in which he had been entrapped into that engage- 
ment. A wily and experienced woman, she had cheated his 
boyish ardor. She had taken unfair advantage of him, as her 
brother had at play. They were his own flesh and blood, and 
they ought to have spared him. Instead, one and the other had 
made a prey of him, and had used him for their selfish ends. 
He thought how they had betrayed the rights of hospitality : 
how they had made a victim of the young kinsman who came 
confiding within their gates. His heart was gore wounded : 
his head sank back on his pillow: bitter tears wet it. “Had 
they come to Virginia,” he thought, “TI had given them a dif- 
ferent welcome! ” 

_ He was roused from this mood of despondency by Gumbo’s 
grinning face at his door, who said a lady was come to see 
Master Harry, and behind the lad came the lady in the capuchin, 
of whom we have just made mention. 


Harry sat up, pale and 


hor heart with « sincere love and pity. 


More tears, more kisses of the hot young hand, more clasps 
~ pressure with hers, were the lady's reply for a moment or 


“Oh, my doar! my dear! I cannot bear to think of thee in 
misery,” she sobbed out, 

Hardened though it might be, that heart was not all marble 
that dreary life not all desert. Harry's mother could not 
have been fonder, nor her tones more tender than those of his 
kinswoman now kneeling at his feet. 

“Some of the debts, I fear, were owing to my extrava- 

t* she said (and this was true). “You bought trinkets 
and in order to give me pleasure. Oh, how I hate them 
how! [Ef little thought ever could! T have brought them all 

* with me, and more trinkets —here! and here! and all the 
money I have im the world |” 

And she poured brooches, rings, a watch, and a score oF so 
6f guineas into Harry's lap. The sight of which strangely agi- 
tated and immensely touched the young man. 

« Dearest, kindest cousin | he sobbed out. 

His lips found no more words to utter, but yet, no doubt, they 
served to express his gratitude, his affection, bis emotion. He 
became quite gay presently, and smiled as he put away some of 
the trinkets, his presents to Maria, and teld her into what dan- 

he had fallen by selling other goods which he had purchased 
Gm credit; and how a lawyer had insulted him just now upon 
thie very point. He would not have his dear Maria's money 

‘ ==he had enough, quite enough for the present: bet he valued 
__ her twenty gaineas as much as if they had been twenty thow- 
as gsi He would never forget her love and kindness; to, by 
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all that was sacred he would not! His mother should know of — 


all her goodness. It had cheered him when he was just on the 
point of breaking down under his disgrace and misery. Might 
‘heaven bless her for it! There is no need to pursue beyond 
this, the cousins’ conversation. The dark day seemed brighter 
to Harry, after Maria’s visit: the imprisonment not so hard to 
bear. The world was not all selfish and cold. Here was a fond 
creature who really and truly loved him. Even Castlewood 
was not so bad as he had thought. He had expressed the deep- 
est grief at not being able to assist his kinsman. He was hope- 
lessly in debt. Every shilling he had won from Harry he had 
lost on the next day to others. Anything that lay in his power 
he would do. He would come soon and see Mr. Warrington ; 
he was in waiting to-day, and as much a prisoner as Harry him- 
self. So the pair talked on cheerfully and affectionately until 
the darkness began to close in, when Maria, with a sigh, bade 
Harry farewell. 

The door scarcely closed upon her, when it opened to admit 
Draper. 

“Your humble servant, sir,” says the attorney. His voice 
jarred upon Harry’s ear, and his presence offended the young 
man. 

“I had expected you some hours ago, sir,” he curtly said. 

“A lawyer’s time is not always his own, sir,” said Mr. 
Draper, who had just been in consultation with a bottle of port 
at the “Grecian.” “Never mind, I’m at your orders now. 
Presume it’s all right, Mr. Warrington. Packed your trunk. 
Why, now, there you are in your bedgown still. Let me go 


down and settle whilst you call in your black man and titivate - 
abit. I’ve a coach at the door, and we’ll be off and dine with 


the old lady.” 

pe you going to dine with the Baroness de Bernstein, 
pray?” 
ma Not me—no such honor. Had my dinner already. It’s 
you are a going to dine with your aunt, I suppose ? ” 

as Mr. Draper, you Suppose a great deal more than you 
know, says Mr. Warrington, looking very fierce and tall, as 
he folds his brocade dressing gown round him. 

“ Great goodness, sir, what do you mean?” asks Draper. 

“I mean, sir, that I have considered, and that, having given 


my word to a faithful and honorable lady, it does not become 
me to withdraw it.” 
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ap.» a see whade tae we tc “I tell you she 

~, - 4 to bind ou — nothing. 
a Ww hy she’s ep ae . 

" ways Mr, Warrington, with a stamp of his 
foot, “You seom to think you are aiiton ie gene other 

1 take it, Me. NEES von a6e adh adeteaoeel 

have with men of honor.” 
* , indeed,” cries Draper in a fury. “Men of 
honor, ! Vd have you to know, Mr. Warrington, that 
Vm we good a man of honoy aa you. | don't know so many 
gamblora and horse jockeys, perhaps. | haven't gambled away 


re ee een cn cnadit, and powand 
se pew T haven't bought watches on credit, and pawned 
me 


_ if you dave, sir,” and the lawyer sprang to the 


“ That is the way out, sir. You can’t go through the window, 
because it is barred,” says Mr. Warrington. 
«* And the answer [ take to my client is No, then!” sereamed 
out Draper. 
Harry stopped forward, with his two hands clenched. «If 
you utter another word,” he said, “I'——" The door was 
shut rapidly —the sentence was never finished, and Draper went 
away furious to Madame de Bernstein, from whom, though 
he gave her the best version of his story, he got still ferver 
than he had received from Mr. Warrington himself. 
“What? Shall she trust me, and [ desert her?” says 
Hurry, stalking wp and-town his room in his flowing, rustling 
« Dear, faithfal, generous women! If I lie im prison 
for years, FM be true to her.” 


Her lawyer dismissed after a stormy interview, the desolate 
old woman was fain to sit down to the meal which she had 
onan to share with her nepliew. The chair was before her 
which he was to have filled, the glasses shining by the silver. 
One dish after another was laid before her by the silent major- 
dome, and tasted and pushed away. The man pressed his mic 
tress at Inat. “It is eight o'clock.” he said. * You hare had 
_ nothing all day. It is good for you to eat.” She could not eat. 
She would Mave her coffee. Let Case go get her her coffee. 
The luckeys bore the dishes off the table, leaving their mistress 
sitting at it before the vacant ehsir. 

Presently the old servant reéatered the room without his 
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lady’s coffee and with a strange scared face, and said, “ Mr. 
WARRINGTON ! ” | 

The old woman uttered an exclamation, got up from her 
armchair, but sank back in it trembling very much. “So you 
are come, sir, are you?” she said, with a fond shaking voice. 
“Bring back the—ah!” here she screamed. “Gracious God, 
who is it?” Her eyes stared wildly: her white face looked 
ghastly through her rouge. She clung to the arms of her 
chair for support, as the visitor approached her. 

A gentleman whose face and figure exactly resembled Harry 
Warrington, and whose voice, when he spoke, had tones strangely 
similar, had followed the servant into the room. He bowed 
low towards the Baroness. 

“You expected my brother, Madam?” he said. “I am but 
now arrived in London. I went to his house. I met his ser- 
vant at your door, who was bearing this letter for you. I 
thought I would bring it to your ladyship before going to him.” 
And the stranger laid down a letter before Madame Bernstein. 

“Are you”—gasped out the Baroness — ‘are you my 
nephew, that we supposed was # 

“Was killed—and is alive! I am George Warrington, 
Madam, and I ask his kinsfolk, What have you done with my 
brother? ” 

* Lool:, George!” said the bewildered old lady. ‘I expected 
him horo to-night—that chair was set for him—I have been 
waiting for im, sir, till now—till I am quite faint —I don’t 
like —I don’t like being alonc. Do stay and sup with me! ” 

“ Pardon mo, Madam. Please God, my supper will be with 
Harry to-night !” 

“Bring him back. Bring him back here on any conditions! 
It ic but five hundred pounds! Hove is the money, sir, if you 
noed it!” 

“I have no want, Madam. I have money with me that 
can’t be better employed than in my brother’s service.” 

_ ‘And you will bring him to me, sir! Say you will bring 
him to mo!” 

‘Mr. Warrington made a very stately bow for answer, and 
quittod tho recom, passing by the amazed domestics, and calling 
with an air of authority to Gumbo to follow. 

Satan Homy tenes no letters from home? Master 
Harry had not opened alll his lotters the last day or two. Had 
he received no letter announcing his brother’s escape from 
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settlements and return to Virginia? Ob, no! Ne 
had come, elas Master Harry certainly tell Gumbo. 

Quick, horses! Quick by Strand to Temple Bar! Here is the 

house of Captivity and the Deliverer come to the rescue ! 


Furewps in Neep. 


Quick, hpckney-coach steeds, and bear George Warrington 
Strand and Vleet Street to his imprisoned brother's 


the 

boys; badly hung couches ; bad pavements; great holes in the 
romd, and vast quagmires of winter mud. That drive from 
Piccadilly to Fleet Street seomed almost as long to our young 
man, aa the journey from Marlborough to London whieh he had 
| performed in the morning. 

He had written to Harry announcing his arrival at Bristol. 
fe had previously written to his brother, giving the great news 
of his iieme and his return from captivity. There was war 
between England and France at that time; the Freneh priva- 
teers were forever on the lookout for British merchant ships, 
and seized them often within sight of port. The letter bearing 
the intelligence of George's restoration must have beon on board 
; one of the many American ships of which the French took pos- 
. dession. The letter telling of George's arrival in England was 
P never opened by poor Harry ; it was lying at the latter's apart- 
> ments, which it reached on the third morning after Harry's 


a 


captivity, when the angry Mr. Ruff had refused to give up any 
le item more of his lodger’s property. 

© these apartments George first went on his arrival in 
Londom and asked for his brother. Scared at the likeness 
between them, the maidservant who opened the door screamed, 
and ran Back to her mistress. The mistress not liking to tell 
the tenth, or to own that poor Harry was actually @ prisoner 4 
her hushand’s suit, said Mr. Warrington had left his lodgings ; 
dhe did not know where Mr. Warrington was. George knew 
that Clarges Street was close to Bond Street. Often and often 
had he looked over the London map. Aunt Bernsteta would 
self him where Harry was. He might be with her at that very 
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moment. George had read in Harry’s letters to Virginia about 


Aunt Bernstein’s kindness to Harry. Even Madam Esmond 
was softened by it (and especially touched by a letter which 
the Baroness wrote — the letter which caused George to pack 
off posthaste for Europe, indeed). She heartily hoped and 
trusted that Madam Beatrix had found occasion to repent of 
her former bad ways. It was time, indeed, at her age; and 
heaven knows that she had plenty to repent of! I have knowna 
harmless, good old soul of eighty, still bepommeled and stoned 
by irreproachable ladies of the straitest sect of the Pharisees, 
for a little slip which occurred long before the present century 
was born, or she herself was twenty yearsold. Rachel Esmond 
never mentioned her eldest daughter: Madam Esmond War- 
rington never mentioned her sister. No. In spite of the order 
for remission of the sentence —in spite of the handwriting on 
the floor of the Temple —there is a crime which some folks 
never will pardon, and regarding which female virtue especially 
is inexorable. 

I suppose the Virginians’ agent at Bristol had told George 
fearful stories of his brother’s doings. Gumbo, whom he met 
at his aunt’s door, as soon as the lad recovered from his terror 
at the sudden reappearance of the master whom he had supposed 
dead, had leisure to stammer out a word or two respecting his 
young master’s whereabouts, and present pitiable condition ; 
and hence Mr. George’s sternness of demeanor when he pre- 
sented himself to the old lady. It seemed to him a matter of 
course that his brother in difficulty should be rescued by his 
relations. Oh, George, how little you know about London and 
London ways. Whene’er you take your walks abroad how 
many poor you meet : —if a philanthropist were for rescuing 
all of them, not the wealth of all the provinces of America 
would suffice him ! 

But the feeling and agitation displayed by the old lady 
touched her nephew’s heart, when, jolting through the dark 
streets towards the house of his brother’s captivity, George came 
to think of his aunt’s behavior. “She does feel my poor Harry’s 
misfortune,” he thought to himself. “I have been too hasty in 
judging her.” Again and again, in the course of his life, Mr. 
George had to rebuke himself with the same crime of being too 
hasty. How many of us have not? And, alas, the mischief 
done, there’s no repentance will mend it. Quick, coachman ! 
We are almost as slow as you are in getting from Clarges 


ia looked warily u , and they find themselves in « 
with @ little Jewish janitor; then a second 


— him. Come to see that gentleman’ Yes. But 
# moment. Thin in Mr. Warrington's brother from 


America. Gumbo must go and prepare his master first. Step 
into thia room. There's @ gentleman already there about Mr. 
W's business (the porter says), and another upstairs with him 
now. ‘There's no end of people have been about him. 

The room into which George was introduced was « «mall 
— which went by the name of Mr. Amos’ office, and 
w by ® guttering candle, and talking to the bailiff, eta 
stout gentloman in « cloak and a laced hat. The young porter 

hie candle too, preceding Mr. George, so there was « 
sufficiency of light in the apartment. 

“We are not angry any more, Harry!” says the stout gen- 
tloman, in a cheery voice, getting up and advancing with an 
outstretched hand to the neweomer. “Thank God, my bey! 
Mr. Amos here says there will be no difficulty about James and 
me being your bail, and we will do your business by breakfast 
time in the morning. Why—— Angels and ministers of 

t who are you?” And he started back as the other hed 
of his hand. - 

But the stranger grasped it only the more strongly. “ God 
bless you, sir!" he said, “I know who yew are. You must be 
Colonel Lambert, of whose kindness to him my poor Harry 
wrote. And Tam the brother whom you have heard of, sit; 
and who was left for dead in Mr. Braddock’s action ; and came 
to life again after eighteen months amongst the French : and 
live to thank God and thank you for your Kindness to my 
Harry.” continued the lad with a faltering voice. 

«James ! James! here is news!“ cries Mr. Lambert to « 
ne gana in ted, who how entered the room. “Here are the 

come alive! Here is Harry Scapegrace’s brother come 
hack, and with his scalp on his head, too!” (George hed taken 
his hat and was standing by the light.) “This is my 
brother bail. Mr. Warrington! This is Lieutenant Colonel 
James Wolfe. at your service. You must know there has been « 
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little difference between Harry and me, Mr. George. He is 
pacified, is he, James?” : ae 

“He is full of gratitude,” says Mr. Wolfe, after making his 
bow to Mr. Warrington. ~ tect 

“Harry wrote home about Mr. Wolfe, too, Sir, said the 
young man, “and I hope my brother’s friends will be so kind 
as to be mine.” 

“TI wish he had none other but us, Mr. Warrington. Poor 
Harry’s fine folks have been too fine for him, and have ended 
by landing him here.” 

“Nay, your honors, I have done my best to make the young 
gentleman comfortable ; and, knowing your bonor before, when 
you came to bail Captain Watkins, and that your security is 
perfectly good, —if your honor wishes, the young gentleman 
can go out this very night, and I will make it all right with the 
lawyer in the morning,” says Harry’s landlord, who knew the 
rank and respectability of the two gentlemen who had come to 
offer bail for his young prisoner. 

“The debt is five hundred and odd pounds, I think?” said 
Mr. Warrington. With a hundred thanks to these gentle- 
men, I can pay the amount at this moment into the officer's 
hands, taking the usual acknowledgment and caution. But I 
can never forget, gentlemen, that you helped my brother at his 


need, and for doing so, I say thank you, and God bless you, in 
my mother’s name and mine.” 


Gumbo had, meanwhile, gone upstairs to his master’s apart- 
ment, where Harry would probably have scolded the negro for 
returning that night, but that the young gentleman was very 
much soothed and touched by the conversation he had had with 
the friend who had just left him. He was sitting over his pipe of 
Virginia in asad mood (for, somehow, even Maria’s goodness and 
affection, as she had just exhibited them, had not altogether con- 
soled him ; and he had thought with a little dismay, of certain 
consequences to which that very kindness and fidelity bound him) 
when Mr. Wolfe’s homely features and eager outstretched hand 
came to cheer the prisoner, and he heard how Mr. Lambert was 
below, and the errand upon which the two officers had come. 
In spite of himself, Lambert would be kind to him. In spite of 
Harry’s ill temper, and needless suspicion and anger, the good 
gentleman was determined to help him if he might — to help 
him even against Mr. Wolfe’s Own advice, as the latter frankly 
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‘ pe aon sangery 
senerous of mon, Nay, if you want another proof of his : 
heat, hove it in: ble arene me, who, wl dente a 
— dinguino, waa angry with you for your treatment of him, and 
haw absolutely brought me down here to be your bail, Let us 


“TI think he is a good man!” groaned out Harry. © 1 wae 
vory mm wnc wild at the time when he and I met last, Cole 
hel Wolfe. Nay, perhaps he was right in sending back theae 
trinkets, hurt as f was at hie doing so. Geo down to him, will 
be so kind, sir? and toll him Fam sorry, and ask bie par- 
and—<and, God bless him for his generous behavior.” 
here the oy turned his head away, and 
rubbed his hanel across his eyes, 

_ Tell him all this thyself, Harry!" cries the Colonel, tak- 
_ ing the young fellow’s hand, “No deputy will ever say it half 
“80 well, Come with me noy.” 
“You go first, and Pit— il follow,—on my word I will. 
See! Fam in my morning gown! [ will but put on « coat 
" and come to him. Give him my message first. Just — just pre 
= him for me! says poor Harry, who knew he must do it, 
| did not much like that process of eating of hamble pie. 
olfe wont out smiling — understanding the lad’: scruples 
Well enough, per As he opened the door, Mr. Gumbo 
 « @ntered it; almost tting to bow to the gertleman. pro- 
eotizteous as he was on ordinary oecasions.— his eyes 
a found, hie great mouth grinning, — himself in » state 
af high excitement and delight that his master remarked 
Kis condition. 
What, Gam? What has happened to thee’ Hast thou 
fot a new sweetheart?” 
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Gum grinned prodigiously. “J have seen a ghost, Mas’r 1” : - 


he said. 

« A ghost! and whose, and where?” 

“Whar? Saw him at Madame Bernstein’s house. Come 
with him here in the coach! He downstairs now with Colonel 


Lambert!” Whilst Gumbo is speaking, as he is putting on 


his master’s coat, his eyes are rolling, his head is wagging, his 
hands are trembling, his lips are grinning. 

“ Ghost — what ghost?” says Harry, in a strange agitation. 
“Is anybody —is—my mother come?” 

“No, sir; no, Master Harry!” Gumbo’s head rolls nearly 
off in its violent convolutions, and his master, looking oddly at 
him, flings the door open and goes rapidly down the stair. 

He is at the foot of it, just as a voice within the little office, 
of which the door is open, is saying, “and for doing so, I say 
thank you, and God bless you, in my mother’s name and mine.” 

“ Whose voice is that?” calls out Harry Warrington, with a 
strange cry in his own voice. 

“It’s the ghost’s, Mas’r!” says Gumbo, from behind; and 

Harry runs forward to the room,— where, if you please, we 
will pause a little minute before we enter. The two gentlemen 
who were there, turned their heads away. The lost was found 
again. The dead was alive. The prodigal was on his brother’s 
heart, — his own full of love, gratitude, repentance. 
“Come away, James! I think we are not wanted any more 
here,” says the Colonel. ‘Good night, boys. Some ladies in 
Hill Street won’t be able to sleep for this strange news. Or 
will you go home and sup with ’em, and tell them the story ?” 

No, with many thanks, the boys would not go and sup to- 
night. They had stories of their own to tell. ‘ Quick, Gumbo, 
with the trunks! Good-by, Mr. Amos!” Harry felt almost 
unhappy when he went away. 


A CHAPTER OF THE Finest MoRALITY. 


When first we had the honor to be presented to Sir Miles 
Warrington at the King’s drawing-room, in St. James’ Palace, 
I confess that I, for one, —looking at his jolly round face, his 
broad round waistcoat, his hearty country manner, — expected 
that I had lighted upon a most eligible and agreeable acquaint- 
ance at last, and was about to become intimate with that 


sete crnatry gentleman. In fact, to 
is to 4 position nearest the 
of earthly felicity. To have « large 


f 


Gey toa how his 
oman to a sublime charit 

iiediens a 
sport of all things, and have perfect good health and 

to in consequence — to have not only appetite, 
e midat of a 
Of blessings from the villagers, the first man in the 
the benefactor of the - » With a consciousness of 
saying, “Have mercy upon us miserable 
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sinners,” to be sure, but only for form's sake, because the 
Words are written in the book, and to give other folks an ex. 
ample :—a G. O. C. G. a miserable sinner! So healthy, so 

» $0 much respected by the vicar, so much 


tenants, so much beloved and admired by his 
» amongst whom his story of grouse in the gun room 
laughter from generation to generation ; —this perfect 
® miserable sinner! Alfons done! Give any man good 
and temper, five thousand a year, the adoration of his 
wnd the love and worship of his family, and I'll defy 
make him so heartily dissatisfied with his spiritual con- 
as to set himself down a miserable anything. If you 
were a highness, and went to church in the most perfect 
health and pote the parson waiting to begin the service wn- 
til Your R. H. came in, would you believe yourself to be a mis- 
erable eto. ? You might when racked with gout, in solitade, 
the fear of death before your eyes, the doctor having ent of 
your bottle of eluret, and ordered arrowroot and a little sherry. 
==<you might ten be humiliated, and acknowledge your own 
Shortcomings, and the vanity of things in general; but, in 
high health, sunshine, spirits, that word miserable is only a 
form. Yow can't think in your heart that you are to be pitied 
tiueh for the present. If you are to be miserable. what is Colin 
Plowman, with the ague, seven children, two pounds a fear 
fent fo pay for hie cottage, and eight shillings a week? No: 
® healthy, rich, jolly, country gentleman. if miserable, has a 
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very supportable misery : +f a sinner, has very few people to 
tell him so. : 

It may be he becomes somewhat selfish; but at least he is 
satisfied with himself. Except my lord at the castle, there 1s 
nobody for miles and miles round so good or so great. His 
admirable wife ministers to him, and to the whole parish, 
indeed: his children bow before him: the vicar of the parish 
reverences him: he is respected at quarter sessions: he causes 
poachers to tremble: off go all hats before him at market: and 
round about his great coach, in which his spotless daughters and 
sublime lady sit, all the country-town tradesmen cringe, bare- 
headed, and the farmers’ women drop innumerable courtesies. 
From their cushions in the great coach theladies look down 
beneficently, and smile on the poorer folk. They buy a yard 
of ribbon with affability; they condescend to purchase an 
ounce of salts, or a packet of flower seeds: they deign to 
cheapen a goose: their drive is like a royal progress; a happy 
people is supposed to press round them and bless them. 
Tradesmen bow, farmers’ wives bob, town boys, waving their 
ragged hats, cheer the red-faced coachman as he drives the fat 
bays, and cry, “Sir Miles forever ! Throw us a halfpenny, my 
lady !” 

But suppose the market woman should hide her fat goose 
when Sir Miles’ coach comes, out of terror lest my lady, spy- 
ing the bird, should insist on purchasing it a bargain? Sup- 
pose no coppers ever were known to come out of the royal 
coach window? Suppose Sir Miles regaled his tenants with 
notoriously small beer, and his poor with especially thin broth ? 
This may be our fine old English gentleman’s way. ‘There 
have been not a few fine English gentlemen and ladies of this 
sort; who patronized the poor without ever relieving them; 
who called out “ Amen!” at church as loud as the clerk ; who 
went through all the forms of piety, and discharged all the 
etiquette of old English gentlemanhood ; who bought virtue a 
ah as it were, = had no doubt they were honoring her 
8 t es ae eee : a eae in his distress, asked help from 
en nek ee an oe a tract and her blessing; his 
answer ie poor bo . Neeiade Mae ree ae 
goes on daily in ES oe uta; think ae ee 
se ee Macbeth concocting a murder, and coming 

g with some little awkwardness, perhaps, when the 


wis done and over; bat my Lord and Lady Skin- 
conmult in their bedroom about giving their 
luekloss nephew « helping hand, and determine to refuse, and 
go down to y prayers, and meet their children and domes- 
ties, and discourse virtuously before them, and thea remain 
wick talk none to nose,— what ean they think of one 
wnothor? and of the poor kinaman fallen among the thieves, 
wat groaning for help unheeded? How can they go on with 
thowe vivtious wire? Flow can they dare look each other in 
the face ? 
Duro? Do you suppose they think they have done wrong ? 
mf ean sg Skiniint is tortured with remorse at the ides 


: 


being « curmudgeon. What? a young man with such we 
tunities ion away? A fortune spent amongst pe we 
wad ifts? Horrible, horrible! Take warning, my 
child, by this unfortunate young man’s behavior, and see the 

wonces of extravagance. According to the great and 
always Established Church of the Pharisees, here is an admi- 
table opportunity for a moral discourse, and an assertion of 
virtue. “And to think of his deceiving us so!” cries out 
Lady Warrington. 


hing sad, very sad, my dear!” says Sir Miles, wagging 


«To think of so much extravagance in one so young!” 
éries Lady Warrington. “Cards, bets, feasts at taverns of the 
most wicked profusion, carriage and riding horses, the company 
of the wealthy and profligate of his own sex, and, I fear, of the 
most iniquitous persons of ours.” 

“Push, my Lady Warrirgton!” eries her husband, glan- 
ding towards the spotless Dora and Flora, who held down their 
blushing heads at the mention of the last naughty persons. 

“No wonder my poor children hide their faces!” mamma 
eontinues. “My dears, I wish even the existence of euch crea- 
tures could be kept from you!” 

They can’t go to an opera, or the park, without seeing ‘em, 
to be sire,” says Sir Miles. 

« To think we should have introduced euch 8 young serpent 
into the beso: of our family! and have left him in the company 
af that guileless darling !* and she points to Master Miles. 
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«“ Who's a serpent, Mamma?” inquires that youth. “First 
you said Cousin Harry was bad: then he was good: now he is 
bad again. Which is he, Sir Miles ?” 

“ He has faults, like all of us, Miley, my dear. Your cousin 
has been wild, and you must take warning by him.” F 

“Was not my elder brother, who died — my naughty 
brother — was not he wild too? He was not kind to me when 
I was quite a little boy. He never gave me money, nor toys, 
nor rode with me, nor—why do you cry, Mamma? Sure I 
remember how Hugh and you were always fight——” 

“Silence, sir!” cry out papa and the girls in a breath. 
“ Don’t you know you are never to mention that name ?” 

“JT know I love Harry, and I didn’t love Hugh,” says the 
sturdy little rebel. “And if Cousin Harry is in prison, I'll 
give him my half-guinea that my godpapa gave me, and any- 
thing I have —yes, anything, except — except my little horse 
—and my silver waistcoat —and—and Snowball and Sweet- 
lips at home —and—and, yes, my custard after dinner.” 
This was in reply to a hint of sister Dora. “ But I’d give him 
some of it,” continues Miles, after a pause. 

“Shut thy mouth with it, child, and then go about thy busi- 
ness,” says papa, amused. Sir Miles Warrington had a consid- 
erable fund of easy humor. 

““Who would have thought he should ever be so wild?” 
mamma goes on. 

“Nay. Youth is the season for wild oats, my dear.” 

“That we should be so misled in him!” sighed the girls. 

“That he should kiss us both!” cries papa. 

“Sir Miles Warrington, I have no patience with that sort 
of vulgarity!” says the majestic matron. 

“Which of you was the favorite yesterday, girls?” con- 
tinues the father. 

“Favorite, indeed! I told him over and over again of my 
engagement to dear Tom —I did, Dora, — why do you sneer, 
if you please?” says the handsome sister. 

“Nay, to do her justice, so did Dora too,” said papa. 

“Because Flora seemed to wish to forget her engagement 
with dear Tom sometimes,” remarks her sister. 

_ “TY never never never wished to break with Tom! It’s 
wicked of you to say so, Dora! It is you who were forever 
sneering at him: it is you who are always envious because I 
happen — at least, because gentiemen imagine that I am not ill- 


. 
¢ ell 


some folks, in spite of all their learn- 
cries Vlora, tossing her head over her shoulder, 


gee mer oral says the art- 
you must know your face well 


junior, “ 


“a people look at it just as often, child, who haven't 
new HCH good reason,” Aays papa, tly. 
“Tf you moan me, Sir Miles, | thank you,” cries Dora. 
* iw aa heaven mado it, and my father and mother gave 
ihme, “Liv not my fwult if I resemble my papa’s family. If 
ia homely, ab least T have got some niles in it. J 
envious of Flora, indeed, because she has found favor in the 
Tom Claypool ! [ should aa soon be proud of 
owptivating a boy 1” 

“ Pray, Miss, was your Mr. Harry, of Virginia, mach wiser 
than Tom Claypool? You would have had him for the ask- 
ing!” exclaims Flora, 

* And go would you, Misa, and have dropped Tom Claypool 
into the sea!" ories Dora. 


«Pf wouldn't ;" — and da capo goes the conversation — the 
ahuttlecook of wrath being briskly battled from one sister to 
another 


“Oh, my children! Ts this the way you dwell together in 
nity?” exclaims their excellent female parent, laying down 
her embroidery. “What an example you set to this Inno- 
dent |” 

« Like to see ‘em fight, my lady!“ cries the Innocent, rub- 

his hands. 
» “At her, Flora! Worty her, Dora! To it again, you 
little rogues |” says facetious papa. “ "Tis good sport, ain't it, 
?° 


“Oh, Sic Miles! Ob, my children! These disputes are 

. They tear a fond mother’s heart.” says mamma, 

with majestic action, though bearing the laceration of her bosom 
with imuch seeming equanimity. “What cause for thank fal- 
nese ought we te have, that watchful parents have prevented 
any idle or. between you and yout misguided cousin. 
Tf we have mistaken in him, is it not a merey that we have 
found out our error in time ? If either of you had any prefer- 
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ence for him, your excellent good sense, my loves, will teach 

you to overcome, to eradicate, the vain feeling. That we cher- 

ished and were kind to him can never be a source of regret. 

‘Tis a proof of our good nature. What we have to regret, I 

fear, is, that your cousin should have proved unworthy of our 

kindness, and, coming away from the society of gamblers, play 
actors, and the like, should have brought contamination — pol- 
lution, I had almost said — into this pure family! ” 

“Oh, bother mamma’s sermons!” says Flora, as my lady 
pursues a harangue of which we only give the commencement 
here, but during which papa, whistling, gently quits the room 
on tiptoe, while the artless Miles junior winds his top and pegs 
it under the robes of his sisters. It has done humming, and 
staggered and tumbled over, and expired in its usual tipsy 
manner, long ere Lady Warrington has finished her sermon. 

“ Were you listening to me, my child?” she asks, laying her 
hand on her darling’s head. 

“ Yes, mother,” says he, with the whipcord in his mouth, 
and proceeding to wind up his sportive engine. ‘ You was a 
saying that Harry was very poor now, and that we oughtn’t to 
help him. That’s what you was saying; wasn’t it, Madam?” 

“My poor child, thou wilt understand me better when thou 

_ art older!” says mamma, turning towards that ceiling to which 
he. “t eyes always have recourse. 

sxmaGet out, you little wretch!” cries one of the sisters. The 
artless Ox, 1 has pegged his top at Dora’s toes, and laughs with 
the glee ofwe merry boyhood at his sister’s discomfiture. 

But whaa sf is this? Who comes here? Why does Sir Miles 
return to the axyyawing-room, and why does Tom Claypool, who 
strides after the Baroronet, wear a countenance so disturbed ? 

« Here’s a pretty busine »ss, my Lady Warrington ! ” cries Sir 
Miles. ‘¢Here’s a wonderful”: wonder of wonders, girls ! ” 


ever goodness ene gentlemen, what is your intelligence ?” 
asks the virtuous matron. ta 2 , 
«The whole town’s talking \ spout j : 
Claypool, puffing for breath. — about it, my lady!” says Tom 
*« Tom Be att oe ” ae ua a Sir Miles. 
“Seen both of them, : 
rrwlast last night, with a regular monn sO Phy at 
t for their different ribbons you \ "em. so like 
a ee th other. One was in blue, thvould hardly have told 


; > ot in br : 
I’m certain he has worn both the suits her, pe in brown; but 
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* What suite?” 

* What one, — what other?” call the girls. 

* Why, your fortunate youth, to be sure.” 

ta — Virgi and heir to the principality!” 


“Iv my nephow, then, released from hin incarceration ?” 
taka her Indyship “And is he again plunged in the vortex of 


*Confownd him!” roars out the Baronet, with an expres 
sion which T foar was oven stronger, “ What should you think, 
my Lady Warrington, if thia precious nephew of mine should 
turn out to be an impostor; by George! no better than an 
aclvenburer ?” 

*An inward monitor whispered me as much!” eried the 
ludly ; “but T dashed from me the unworthy suspicion. Speak, 
Sir Miles, we burn with impatience to listen to your intelli- 


genoo, 
“Pil speak, my love, when you've done,” says Sir Miles. 
*Woll, what do you think of my gentleman, who comes into 
my house, dines at my table, is treated as one of this family, 
kisses my —— ” 
“What?” asks Tom Claypool, firing as red as his waist- 


*.—Tfem! Kisses my wife’s hand, and is treated in the 
fondest manner, by George! What do you think of this fellow, 
who talks of his property and his principality, by Jupiter! — 
eg Aaa to be a beggarly sfconp son! A beggar, my 
Lady Warrington, by 7 

« Sie Miles Warrington, no violence of language before these 
dear ones! Tf sink to the earth, confounded by this unutterable 
hypocrisy. And did I intrust thee to a pretender, my blessed 
boy? Did EF leave thee with an impostor, my innocent one?” 
the matron eries, fondling her son. 

« Who's an impostor, my lady ?” asks the ehild. 

« That confounded young seamp of a Harry Warrington |” 
bawls out papa; on which the little Miles, after wearing + 

look for a moment, and yielding to I know not what 
emotion, bursts out crying. 

His admirable mother proposes to elutch him to her heart, 
but he rejects the pure caress, bawling only the louder, and 
hiking frantically about the maternal gremmer. As the butler 
announces “Mr, George Warringten, Mr. Henry Warrington © 
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Miles is dropped from his mother’s lap. Sir Miles’ face emu- 
lates Mr. Claypool’s waistcoat. The three ladies rise up, and 
make three most frigid courtesies, as our two young men enter 
oom. 

es Little Miles runs towards them. He holds out a little hand. 
“Oh, Harry! No! which is Harry? You're my Harry,” and 
he chooses rightly this time. “Oh, you dear Harry! I’m go 
glad you are come! and they've been abusing you so!” 

“Tam come to pay my duty to my uncle,” says the dark- 
haired Mr. Warrington; “and to thank him for his hospitali- 
ties to my brother Henry.” 

“What, Nephew George? My brother’s face and eyes! 
Boys both, I am delighted to see you!” cries their uncle, grasp-_ 
ing affectionately a hand of each, as his honest face radiates 
with pleasure. 

“This indeed hath been a most mysterious and a most 
providential resuscitation,” says Lady Warrington. « Only I 
wonder that my nephew Henry concealed the circumstance 
until now,” she adds, with a sidelong glance at both young 
gentlemen, 

“He knew it no more than your ladyship,” says Mr. War- 
rington. The young ladies looked at each other with downcast 
eyes. 

“ Indeed, sir! a most singular circumstance,” says mamma, | 
with another courtesy. “We had heard of it, sir; and Mr. 
Claypool, our county neighbor, had just brought us the intelli- 
§ence, and it even now formed the subject of my conversation 
with my daughters.” 

“Yes,” cries out a little voice, “and do you know, Harry, 
father and mother said you was a—a imp if 

“Silence, my child ! Screwby, convey Master Warrington 
to his own apartment ! These, Mr. Warrington — or, I sup- 
pose I should say Nephew George —are your cousins.” Two 
courtesies — two cheeses are made —two hands are held out. 
Mr. Esmond Warrington makes a profound low bow, which em- 
braces (and it is the only embrace which the gentleman offers) 
all three ladies. He lays his hat to his heart. He Says “It is 


ats It was not much, nephew, but it was our best. Ods bobs!” 
cries the hearty Sir Miles, “it was our best !” 


a ema my dear brother's son? What say you, 
you oat our mutton at three? This is my neigh- 
how, Tom son to Sir Thomas Claypool, Baronet, and 
my very lend. ley, Tom! Thou wilt be of the party, 
Tom? Thow knowest our brew, hey, my bey?” 

* You, [ know it, Sir Miles,” annlied Tom, with no peculiar 
expression of rapture on hia face. 

* And thou shalt taste it, my boy, thou shalt taste it! What 
iw there for dinner, my lady Warri ? Our food is plain, 
but plonty, ladw— plain, but plenty |" 

“Wo cannot partake of it to-day, sir, We dine with a 
friend who ocoupies my Lord Wrotham's house, your neighbor, 
Colonel Lambert —~ Major General Lambert he has just been 

“With two daughters, I think —countrified-looking girl 
— are they not?” asks Flora. 

“TL think EF have remarked two little rather dowdy things,” 


a 
a 


says Dora. 

«They are as good girls as any in England!” breaks out 
Harry, to whom no one had thought of saying « single word. 
Bis reign was over, you see. He was nobody. What wonder, 
then, that he should not be visible? 

* Oh, indeed, cousin! “says Dora, with a glance at the young 
man, who sat with burning cheeks, chafing at the humilietion 
wpon him, but not knowing how or whether he should notice 
it. “Oh, indeed, cousin! You are very charitable — or very 
Tucky, Fim sure! Yow see angels where we only see ordinary 
little persons. Fine sure I couki not imagine who were those odd- 
in Lord Wrotham’s coach, with his handsome 
liveries. But if they were three angele, I have nothing to say.” 
& My brother is an enthusiast.” interposes George. “He 

i often mistaken abort women.” 

+ OK, really ! * says Dora, looking a little uneasy. 

&] fear my nephew Henry has indeed met with some un- 
favorable specimens of our sex,” the matron remarks, with « 


: We are 40 easily taken in, Madam —we are both very 
Foung yet — we shall grow older and learn better.” 


“? 
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“Most sincerely, Nephew George, I trust you may. You 
have my best wishes, my prayers, for your brother's welfare and 
yourown. No efforts of ours have been wanting. At a pain- 
ful moment, to which I will not further allude " 

“And when my uncle Sir Miles was out of town,” says 
George, looking towards the Baronet, who smiles at him with 
affectionate approval. 

“— TI sent your brother a work which I thought might com- 
fort him, and I know might improve him. Nay, do not thank 
me; I claim no credit ; I did but my duty —a humble woman’s 
duty — for what are this world’s goods, nephew, compared to 
the welfare of a soul? If I did good, I am thankful; if I was 
useful, I rejoice. If, through my means, you have been brought, 
Harry, to consider ? 

“Oh! the sermon, is it ? ” breaks in downright Harry. «J 
hadn’t time to read a single syllable of it, aunt — thank you. 
You see I don’t care much about that kind of thing — but 
thank you all the same.” 

“ The intention is everything,” says Mr. Warrington, “and 
we are both grateful. Our dear friend, Genera] Lambert, 
intended to give bail for Harry ; but, happily, I had funds of 
Harry’s with me to meet any demands upon us. But the kind- 
ness is the same, and I am grateful to the friend who hastened to 
my brother’s rescue when he had most need of aid, and when his 
Own relations happened —go unfortunately —to be out of town.” 

“Anything I could do, my dear boy, I’m sure — my brother’s 
son— my own nephew — ods bobs! you know — that is, any- 
thing — anything, you know ! ” cries Sir Miles, bringing his own 
’s with a generous smack. “You can’t stay 
and dine with us? Put off the Colonel — the General — do, 
now! Ornamea day. My Lady Warrington, make my nephew 
name a day when he wil] Sit under hig grandfather’s picture, and 
drink some of his Wine ! ” 

“ His intellectual faculties seem more developed than those 
of his unlucky younger brother,” remarked my lady, when the 
young gentlemen had taken their leave, « The younger must 
be reckless and extravagant about money indeed, for did you 
remark, Sir Miles, the loss of his reversion in Virginia — the 
‘mount of which has, no doubt, been grossly exaggerated, but, 
nevertheless, must be something considerable —did you, I say, 


remark that the ruin of Harry’s prospects Scarcely seemed to 
affect him ?” 


“Cousin Harry's suite of clothes on— the brown and 
eae me Were when he went with deen vey recs. 


“Did he take Flore to an oratorio?” asks Mr, Claypool, 
_ “1 wae ill and coulda’ go, and my cousin went with her,” 


“Kar be it from me to object to any innocent amusement, 
much low to the music of Mer. Sentel, dene Mr. Claypool,” 
says mamma, “ Music refines the soul, elevates the ander- 
OOMIOE Vy Rig Dovid. Yor cperce I chen as delotericas, 
g Dav our operas [ shun as deleterious ; 
— ballets I would forbid to my children as most immoral ; 
music, my dears ! May we enjoy it, like everything else 
* There's the music of the dinner bell,” says rubbin 
hie hands, “Come, girls. Serewbhy, go and Motch Senter 
Miley. ‘Tom, take down my lady.” 
* Nay, dear Thomas, I walk but slowly. Go you with dear- 
at Flora downstairs,” says Virtue. 
But Dora took care to make the evening pleasant by talking 
of Handel and oratorios constantly during dinner. 


—— - SNC O | 


THE LAST LBAF. 
Ry OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


T saw him once before 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


m They say that in his prime. 
Bre the proning knife ef Time 
Cut hin down, 
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Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets, 
Sad and wan. 

And he shakes his feeble head: 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom. 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said — 

Poor old lady! she is dead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek wag like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin, 
Like a staff. 

And a crook is in his back, 

Anda melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here ; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer, 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the Spring, 

Let them smile as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
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THE TRUK POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
TOWAKDS HER AMERICAN COLONIES. 


fv EDMUND BURKE, 
(Krom spesoh on ' Conciliation with Ameriea.") 


yo Bunks, British orator and pollitioal philosopher, wae bore te 
Toland, January 1%, 1720, He gained « soholarhip at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1740; in 1760 wont to London to study law, — bat never was called 
to the bar; became noted in literary and theatrical cireles, and in 1156 pad 
Hahod his Vindioation of Natural Soolety,'’ in anawer to Bolingbroke, aed the 
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with Johnwon, Goklamith, Gaeviok, Reynolia, ete. fa 1766 he was appoteted 
private secretary to Lord Rockingham, just made fit lord of the treasury, 
and whe shortly returned to Partiament, Hie specohes are part of the entering 


literature, fh 1700 he publiahed hiv pamphlets, © Cheer. 
blication (George Grenville’s) on the Present State of the 
1770 “ Thoughts on the Present Discontents.’ Ie was made 
master of the forces in 1789. For several years from 

ith the affairs of Tndia, the prosecution of Warres 
in 1780 he wrote “ Reflections on the Revolution” fe 
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sensible, sir, that all which I have asserted in my 
admitted in the gross, but that quite a different con- 
is drawn from it. America, gentlemen say, is a noble 
Te is an object well worth fighting for. Certainly it 
if fighting « people is the best way of gaining them. 
h in this respect will be led to their choice of means 
their complexions and their habits. Those who understand 
military art will of course have some predilection for it. 
whe wield the thunder of the state may have more con 
im the efficacy of arms. But I confess, possibly for 
of this knowledge, my opinion is much more in favor of 
ment than of force, — considering foree not as 
an odious, but a feeble instrument, for preserving = people so 
AUMETOUS so active, so growing, so spirited as this. in « profit- 
able and subordinate connection with us. 
First, cir, permit me te observe that the ase of force alone 
but temporary. ft may subdue for a moment, but it does 
remove fle necessity of subduing again; and 2 nation is 
governed, whieh is perpetually to be conquered. 
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My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always 
the effect of force, and an armament js not a victory. If you 
do not succeed, you are without resource ;_ for, conciliation 
failing, force remains; but, force failing, no further hope of 
reconciliation is left. Power and authority are sometimes | 
bought by kindness; but they can never be begged as alms by 
an impoverished and defeated violence, i 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the object 
by your very endeavors to preserve it. The thing you fought 
for is not the thing you recover ; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, 
and consumed in the contest, Nothing less will content me, 
than whole America. I do not choose to consume its strength 
along with our own; because in all parts it is the British 
strength that I consume. I do not choose to be caught by 
a foreign enemy at the end of this exhausting conflict ; still 
less in the midst of it. [ may escape ; but I can make no in- 
surance against such an event. Let me add that I do not 
choose wholly to break the American spirit; because it is the 
spirit that has made the country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favor of force as 
an instrument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth and 
their utility has been Owing to methods altogether different. 
Our ancient indulgence has been said to be pursued to a fault. 
It may be so. But we know, if feeling is evidence, that our 
fault was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it; and our 


These, sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that high 
opinion of untried force, by which many gentlemen, for whose 
sentiments in other particulars I have great respect, seem to be 


whole; and as an ardent is always a jealous affection, your 
colonies become suspicious, restive, and untractable, whenever 
they see the least attempt to wrest from them by force or 
shuffle from them by chicane, what they thin 
tage worth living for. This fierce spirit of liberty is stron er 
in the English colonies probably than in an 2 


not only devoted 
liberty, but to liberty according to English ideas, and on 
principles, Abstract liberty, like other mere abstrac- 
not to be found, Liberty inheres in some sensible 
tnd every nation has formed to itself some favorite 
Which by way of eminence becomes the criterion of their 

Th huppened, you know, sir, that the great contests 

for in this country were from the earliest times chiefly 
iipon the question of taxing. Most of the contests in the 
dommonwealths turned primarily on the right of elec- 

tion of magistrates, or on the balance among the several orders 
of the state. The question of money was not with them so 
But in England it was otherwise, On this point 

Of taxes the ablest pens and most eloquent tongues have been 
$ the greatest spirits have acted and suffered. In 

order to give the fullest satisfaction concerning the importance 
Of this point, it was not dfily necessary for those who in argu- 
ment defended the excellence of the English constitytion. to 
insist on this privilege of granting money as a dry point of feet, 
anid to prove that the right had been acknowledged in ancient 
parchments, and blind usages, to reside in a certain body called 
& House of Commons. They went much farther: they at- 
tempted to prove, and they sueeeeded, that in theory it onght 
te be so, from the particular nature of a House of Commony 
a8 An immediate representative of the people, whether the 
Gld records had delivered this oracle or not. They took in#- 
Mite paine te ineulcate as a fundamental principle, that in !l 
monarchies the people must in effect themselves. mediately 
Gf immediately, possess the power of granting their own money, 
Gt he shadow of liberty could subsist. The colonies draw from 
ae With their lifeblood, these ideas and principles. Their 
Soe ct Tiberty, ac with you, fixed and attached on this specie 
point J fating. Liberty might be safe. or might be ender 
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gered in twenty other particulars, without their being much — 
pleased or alarmed. Here they felt its pulse; and as they 
found that beat they thought themselves sick or sound, I do 
not say whether they were right or wrong in applying your 
general arguments to their own case. It is not easy indeed to 
make a monopoly of theorems and corollaries. The fact is, 
that they did thus apply those general arguments 5 and your 
mode of governing them, whether through lenity or indolence, 
through wisdom or mistake, confirmed them in the imagination, — 
that they, as well as you, had an interest in these common 
principles. 

They were further confirmed in this pleasing error by the 
form of their provincial legislative assemblies. Their govern- 
ments are popular in a high degree ; some are merely popular ; 
in all, the popular representative 1s the most weighty ; and 
this share of the people in their ordinary government never 
fails to inspire them with lofty sentiments, and with a strong 
aversion from whatever tends to deprive them of their chief 
importance. 

If anything were wanting to this necessary operation of the 
form of government, religion would have given it a complete 
effect. Religion, always a principle of energy, in this new 
people is no way worn out or impaired ; and their mode of 
professing it is also one main cause of this free spirit. The — 
people are Protestants ; and of that kind which is most ad- 
verse to all implicit submission of mind andopinion. This is a 
persuasion not only favorable to liberty, but built upon it. I 
do not think, sir, that the reason of this averseness in the dis- 
senting churches, from all that looks like absolute government, 
‘s so much to be sought in their religious tenets, as in their 
history. Every one knows that the Roman Catholic religion is 
at least coeval with most of the governments where it prevails ; 
that it has generally gone hand in hand with them, and received 
creat favor and every kind of support from authority. The 
Church of England too was formed from her cradle under the 
nursing care of regular government. But the dissenting in- 
terests have sprung up in direct opposition to all the ordinary 
powers of the world, and could justify that opposition only 
on a strong claim to natural liberty. Their very existence de- 
pended on the powerful and unremitted assertion of that claim. 
Cu the most cold and. passive, is a sort of 

; igion most prevalent in our northern colo- 
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nies in @ velinement on the principle of resistance ; it is the 
GBasidon Protestantism of the Protestant 
Wligion. ‘This religion, under 4 variety of denominations 
| ing in nothing but in che communion 
wh the Chureh of England, notwithetanding ie Vest igh 
se aenlity to more than « private sect, not composing most 
the people. The colonists left England 
spirit wae high, and in the emigrants was highest 
wat oven that atroam of foreigners which has been con- 
Fer ie ene ccleniae hes fer the greatest part been 
tora from the establishments of their several 
wad have brought with them a temper and character 
on 
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regular establishment. [¢ is certainly true. There 
is, however, « ciroumstance attending these colonies, whieh, in 
| on, fully counterbalances this difference, and makes 
of liberty still more high and haughty than in those 
to the northward. [tb is, that in Virginia and the Carolinas 
have « vast multitude of slaves. Where this is the case 
of the world, those who are free are by far the 
and jealous of their freedom. Freedom is to them 
enjoyment, but) kind of rank and privilege. Not 
there, that freedom, as in countries where it is a common 
and as broad and general as the air, may be united with 
abivet toil, with great misery, with all the exterior of servi- 
liberty looks, amongst them, like something that is more 
beral. FE do not mem, sir, to commend the superior 
this sentiment, whieh has at least as much pride as 
but I cannot alter the nature of man. The feet is 
people of the southern colonies are much more 
th @ higher and more stabborn spirit, attached 
these to the northward. Such were all the 
tonwealthe ; sueh were our Gothic ancestors ; sach 
were the Poles; and such will be all masters of 
are AGt slaves themselves. In euch 2 people, the 
of Gomination combines with the <pirit of freedom. 
and renders it invincible. 
me, iy Go add another eirewmstance in ovr colonies 
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which contributes no mean part towards the growth and effect 
of this untractable spirit. I mean their education. In no 
country, perhaps, in the world is the law so general a study, 
The profession itself is numerous and powerful; and in most 
provinces it takes the lead. The greater number of the deputies 
sent to the congress were lawyers. But all who read, and most 
do read, endeavor to obtain some smattering in that science. 
I have been told by an eminent bookseller that in no branch of 
his business, after tracts of popular devotion, were so many 
books as those on the law exported to the plantations. The 
colonists have now fallen into the way of printing them for 
their own use. I hear that they have sold nearly as many of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries in America as in England. Gen- 
eral Gage marks out this disposition very particularly in a 
letter on your table. He states that all the people in his goy- 
ernment are lawyers, or smatterers in law; and that in Boston 
they have been enabled, by successful chicane, wholly to evade 
many parts of one of your capital penal constitutions. The 
smartness of debate will say that this knowledge ought to 
teach them more clearly the rights of the legislature, their 
obligations to obedience, and the penalties of rebellion. All 
this is mighty well. But my honorable and learned friend on 
the floor, who condescends to mark what I say for animad- 
version, will disdain that ground. He has heard, as well as I, 
that when great honors and great emoluments do not win over 
this knowledge to the service of the state, it is a formidable 
adversary to government. If the spirit be not tamed and 
broken by these happy methods, it is stubborn and litigious. 
Abeunt studia in mores. This study renders men acute, in- 
quisitive, dexterous, ‘prompt in attack, ready in defense, full 
of resources. In other countries, the people, more simple, and 
of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill principle in government 
only by an actual brievance ; here they anticipate the evil and 
judge of the pressire of the grievance by the badness of the 
principle. They augur misgovernment at a distance, and snuff 
the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze. ° 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the colonies is 
hardly less powerful than the rest, ag it is not merely moral, 
but laid deep in the natural constitution of things. Three 
thousand miles of ocean lie between you and them. No con- 
ence can prevent the effect of this distance in weakening 
Sovernment. Seas roll, and months pass, between the order 
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the execution; and the want of « speedy explanation of 
eae Bein iw enough to defeat a whole system. You have, 
: winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in 
bheiv pounves a6 Se sunatant veage of in 0. But there « 
ay Linnite arrogance of raging passions 
furioun cloments, and says, * So far shalt thou go, and ne 
«" Who ave you, that should fret and rage, and bite 
dhaing of nature? Nothing worse happens to you than 
to all nations who have extensive empire; and it happens 
forma into which empire can be thrown. In large 
bodios, the ciroulation of power must be leat vigorous at the 
oxtremition, Nature has said it, The Turk cannot govern 
lg Avabia, and Curdiatan, as he governs Thrace; nor 
has he the same dominion in Crimea and Algiers, which he hae 
at Brusw and ros. Despotism itself is obliged to truck 
and huokster, Sultan gets such obedience as he can. He 
with a loose rein, that he may govern at all; and the 
whole of the force and vigor of his authority in his center is 
derived from a prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, 
in her provinces, is, perhaps, not so well obeyed as you in 
ours. She complies too; she submits; she watches times. 
is the immutable condition, the eternal law, of extensive 

and detached empire. 

Then, sir, from these six capital sources: of descent; of 
form of government; of religion in the northern provinees; of 
manners in the southern » of education; of the remoteness 
of situation from the first nféver of government ; from all these 
gwuses w fierce spirit of liberty has grown up. [t has grown 
with the growth of the people in your colonies, and increased 
with the increase of their wealth; « spirit thet unhappily 
meeting with an exercise of power in England, which, however 
lawful, is not reconcilable to any ideas of liberty, mach less 
With theirs, has kindled this flame that is ready to consume us. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICA.? 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
(From the ‘‘Short History of the English People.’’) 


(Joun Ricnarp Greey, English historian, was born at Oxford in 1837 ; 
graduated at Jesus College; became a clergyman, and in 1868 librarian to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, His earliest bent was toward studying 
the gems of English history, and after many short papers his ‘* Short History of 
the English People’? (1874) made him famous. In spite of an incurable disease 
and great weakness, and of ardent service in practical church work, he published. 
“The Making of England” in 1882, and had nearly completed ‘* The Conquest 
of England ’’ (completed and published by his widow) when he died, March 7, 
1883. He published some other works, and suggested the English Historical 
Review. ] 


THE Chatham ministry marked a new phase in the relation 
of public opinion to the government of the state. In 1766, ag 
in 1756, Pitt had been called into office by “the voice of the 
people” at large. But in his former ministry the influence he 


became opposed, the Support of the nation gave Pitt little 
Strength of resistance against the whigs. Nor had the young 
king had much better fortune as yet in his efforts to break their 
tule. He had severed them, indeed, from Pitt; and he had 
dexterously broken up the great party into jealous factions. 
But, broken ag it was, even its factions remained too strong 
for the king. His one effort at independence under Bute 
hardly lasted a year, and he was as helpless in the hands of 
Grenville as in the hands of Rockingham. His bribery, his 
patronage, his parliamentary “friends,” his perfidy, and his 
lies had done much to render good government impossible and 
to steep public life in deeper corruption, but they had done 
little to further the triumph of the crown over the great houses. 
Of the one power, indeed, which could break the whig rule 
the power of public opinion, George was more bitterly jealous 
than even of the whigs themselves, But, in spite of his jeal- 
ousy, the tide of opinion steadily rose. In wise and in unin 
ways the country at large showed its new interest in national 


policy, its new resolve to have a share in the directi i 
rection 5 
It showed no love fcr the king or the sa 
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old disgust for the whigs and for the parliament. 
Pitt closer than ever, in spite of ble Isolation 


fonse that anew England was thus ing up about 
&® now basin was forming itself foe’ potition! fe 
h ab last roused the great commoner to the bold enterprise 
of breaking through the bonds of “connection” altogther. For 
the firwt time since the revolution 4 minister told the peers in 
their own house that he defied their combinations. 

The ministry of 1766, in fact, waa itself such a deflance; 
for it wan an attompt to found political power not on the sup- 
port of the whign aw « party, but on the sapport of national 

on, But as parliament was then constituted, it was only 

ugh Chatham himself that opinion could tell even on the 

he formed; and six months after he had taken 

office Chatham was no more than a name. The dread whick 
hac driven him from the stormy agitation of the lower house to 
the quiet of the house of peers now became a certainty. As 
winter died into the spring of LT6T his nervous disorganization 
grow into # painful and overwhelming illness whieh almost 
wholly withdrew him from public affairs; and when parliament 
met n he was unable either to come to town or to confer 
with his colleagues. It was in vain that they prayed him for 
& single word of counsel. Chatham remained utteriy silent; 
and the ministry which his guidance had alone held together 
at once fell into confusiog, The earl’s plans were suffered to 
His colleagues lost all coliesion, and each acted as be 
willed. ‘Townshend, « brilliant but shallow rhetorician whom 
Pitt had been driven reluctantly to make his chancellor of the 
exchequer, after angering the house of commons by proposals 
for an increase of the land tax, strove to win back popularity 
_— the squires by underteking to raise a revenve from 
Amer That a member of a ministry which bore Pitt's name 
should have proposed to reopen the question of colonial texe- 
tian within & year of the repeal of the stamp acis was strange 
enough to the colonists; and they were yet more astonished 
When, of its neglect to make provision for compensating thos 
whe had suffered from the recent outbreak in due conformity 
to an act of the British Parliament, the assembiy of New York 
was — and when Townshend redeemed his pledge by 
lay ties ~m various objects brought into American ports. 
Bue geadittes Were the result of levity and disorganizat'™ 
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rather than of any purpose to reopen the quarrel. Pitt's col- 
leagues had as yet no design to reverse his policy. The one 
aim of the ministry which bore his name, and which during his 
retirement looked to the Duke of Grafton as its actual head, 
was simply to exist. But in the face of Chatham’s continued 
withdrawal, of Townshend’s death in 1767, and of the increas- 
ing hostility of the Rockingham whigs, even existence was 
difficult; and Grafton saw himself forced to a union with the 
faction which was gathered under the Duke of Bedford, and to 

the appointment of a tory noble as secretary of state. ... 
George the Third was able to set Chatham’s policy disdain- 
fully aside, and to plunge into a contest-far more disastrous 
than his contest with the press. In all the proceedings of the 
last few years, what had galled him most had been the act 
which averted a war between England and her colonies. To 
the king the Americans were already “rebels,” and the great 
statesman whose eloquence had made their claims irresistible 
was a “trumpet of sedition.” George deplored in his corre- 
spondence with his ministers the repeal of the stamp acts. 
“All men feel,” he wrote, “that the fatal compliance in 1766 
has increased the pretensions of the Americans to absolute in- 
dependence.” But in England generally the question was 
regarded as settled, while in America the news of the repeal 
had been received with universal joy, and taken as a close of 
the strife. On both sides, however, there remained a pride and 
irritability which only wise handling could have allayed; and 
in the present state of English politics wise handling was 
impossible. Only a few months, indeed, passed before the 
quarrel was again reopened; for no sooner had the illness of 
Lord Chatham removed him from any real share in public affairs 
than the wretched administration which bore his name suspended 
the assembly of New York on its refusal to provide quarters 
for English troops, and resolved to assert British sovereignty 
by levying import duties of trivial amount at American ports. 
The assembly of Massachusetts was dissolved on a trifling 
eae its governor, and Boston was occupied for a time 
ee praeaien ng : i ae thought of any effective 
of Siva and wheal hesehnn eae ie as ee 
Massachusetts and Virginia, coup] Rea Be . Sapiro 
warned the ministers a 38 d ee ai 0 ee nae 
S danger, they hastened to withdraw 


from it. In 1769 the troops were recalled, and all-duties, save 


on the duty on tea a4 an assertion of the supremacy 
country. Its retention was enough to prevent 
any thorough restoration of good feeling. A series of petty 
“quarrels went on in almost every colony between the popular 
—mmomblions and the governor appoin the crown, and the 
— Goloninta porsintod in their agreement to import nothing from 

the mother country. As yet, however, there was no prospect 
of serious strife, tn America, the influence of George Wash- 
ington allayed the irritation of Virginia; while Massachusetts 
contontod itwolf with quarreling wi ~~ sero and refusing 

lev 


hen pela fr o duty waa 
tomper of the coloniate was in the main that of the balk 
of Mnglish statesmen. Even George Grenville, though approv- 
ing the retention of the duty in question, abandoned all dream 
of furthor taxation, But the king was now supreme. The 
roappowrance and attack of Chatham at the opening of 1770 had 
completed the ruin of the ministry. Those of his adherents 
who still clung to it, Lord Camden, the chancellor, Lord 
Granby, the commander in chief, Dunning, the solicitor-gen- 
eval, resigned their posts. In a few days they were followed 
_ by the Duke of Grafton, who, since Chatham's resignation, had 
been nominally the head of the administration. All that re- 
mained of it were the Bedford faction and the dependents of 
the king; but George did not hesitate to form these inte « 
ministry and to place at its head the former chancellor of the 
exchequer, Lord North, a umn of some administrative ability, 
but unconnected with any political party. steadily opposed to 
recognition of public opinion, and of an easy and indolent 
tomper which yielded against his better knowledge to the stnb- 
horn dogyedness of the king. The instinet of the country a 
ence warned it of the results of such a change; and the city of 
London put itself formally at the head of the public discontent. 
fa solemn addresses it called on George the Third to dismiss 
) his ministers and to dissolve the parliament; and its action 
Was supported hy petitions to the same effect from the greater 
gounties. tn the following year it fought, as we have seen, 2 
battle with the house of commons which established the freedom 
of the But the efforts of the country failed before the 

Aa 


cogine of palitical action whieh resulted from the position of 
higs and the corruption of parliament. The deaths of 
Grenville and Bedford troke up two of the whig factions 
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Rockingham with the rest of the party held aloof from the 
popular agitation, and drew more and more away from Chatham 
as he favored it. The parliament remained steady to the king, — 
and the king clung more and more to the ministry. The min- 
istry was, in fact, a mere cloak for the direction of public affairs . 
by George himself. “Not only did he direct the ministry,” a 
careful observer tells us, “in all important matters of foreign 
and domestic policy, but he instructed him as to the manage- 
ment of debates in parliament, suggested what motions should 
be made or opposed, and how measures should be carried. He 
reserved for himself all the patronage, he arranged the whole 
cast of administration, settled the relative places and preten- 
sions of ministers of state, law officers, and members of the. 
household, nominated and promoted the English and Scotch 
judges, appointed and translated bishops and deans, and dis- 
pensed other preferments in the church. He disposed of mili- 
tary governments, regiments, and commissions, and himself 
ordered the marching of troops. He gave and refused titles, 
honors, and pensions.” All this immense patronage was per- 
sistently used for the creation and maintenance in both houses 
of parliament of a majority directed by the king himself; and 
its weight was seen in the steady action of such a majority. 
It was seen yet more in the subjection to which the ministry 
that bore North’s name was reduced. George was, in fact, the 
minister through the years of its existence; and the shame of 
the darkest hour of English history lies wholly at his door. 

His fixed purpose was to seize on the first opportunity of 
undoing the “fatal compliance of 1766.” A trivial riot gave 
him at last the handle he wanted. In December, 1778, the 
arrival of some English ships laden with tea kindled fresh irri- 
tation in Boston, where the non-importation agreement was 
strictly enforced; and a mob in the disguise of Indians boarded 
the vessels and flung their contents into the sea. The outrage 
was deplored alike by the friends of America in England and 
by its own leading statesmen; and both Washington and Chat- 
ham were prepared to support the government in its looked-for 
demand of redress. But the thought of the king was not of 
redress but of repression, and he set roughly aside the more 
conciliatory proposals of Lord North and his fellow-ministers. 
arog aes ese as = frivolous and vexatious ” a peti- 
Bibliesatinde ae : assachusetts for the dismissal of two 

etters home advised the withdrawal of 
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® a td 
free institutions from the colonies. They now seized on the 
‘Hib aH & pretext for vigorous measures, A bill introduced inte 
im the beginning of 1774 punished Boston by eles- 
ing ito port against all commerce, Another punished the state 
Piel motte by withdrawing the liberties it had en joyed 
ever since the Pilgrim Kathers on its soil, Ite charter 
Wie altered, «The choice of ite council was transferred from 
the people to the crown, and the nomination of ite judges was 
transferred to the governor, la the governor, too, by & prow 
vision more ovtrageous than evon these, wae vested the right 
of all persons charged with a share in the late disturb 
ances to Kngland for trial. To enforce these measures of re- 
pression were sont to America, and General Gage, the 
commander in chief there, was appointed governor of Massachu- 
setts, The king's exultation at the prospect before him was 
unbounded, “ ‘The die,” he wrote triumphantly to his minister, 
“iwoaat. The colonies must either triamph or submit.” Four 
tegiments would be enough to bring the Americans to their 
donsos. They would only be “lions while we are lambs.” “If 
we take the resolute part,” he decided solemnly, “they will 


ee Taleahity vory meek,” 
U the blow at Massachusetts was received with any- 
thing but meekness. The jealousies between colony and colony 


were hushed by « sense that the liberties of all were in danger. 
Tf the British Parliament could cance! the charter of Massa- 
chusetts and ruin the trade of Boston, it could cancel the 
dhavter of every colony and-ruin the trade of every port from 
the St. Lawrence to the coast of Georgia. All, therefore, 
the cause of Massachusetts; and all their legislatures 

save that of Georgia sent delegates to a congress which assem- 
bled on the 4th of September at Philadelphia. Massachusetts 
took a bolder course. Not one of its citizens would act 
_ under the new laws. [ts assembly met in defiance of the gov- 
ernot, called out the militia of the state, and provided arms 
and ammunition for it. But there was still room for recon- 
éiliation. The resolutions of the congress had been moderate. 
for Virginia was the wealthiest and most influential among 
the states Who sent delegates, and, though resolute to resist the 
Rew Measures of the government, Virginie still clung te the 
mother country. At home the merchants of Lendon and Bris 
tol pleaded lordly for geeenidiliation; and in January. 1775. 
Chatham again came forward fo avert * strife he had omee befor+ 
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succeeded in preventing. With characteristic largeness of feel- 
ing he set aside all half-measures or proposals of compromise, 
“It is not canceling a piece of parchment,” he insisted, “that 
can win back America: you must respect her fears and her 
resentments.” The bill which he introduced in concert with 
Franklin provided for the repeal of the late acts and for the 
security of the colonial charters, abandoned the claim of taxa- 
tion, and ordered the recall of the troops. A colonial assembly 
was directed to meet and provide means by which America 
might contribute toward the payment of the public debt. 
Chatham’s measure was contemptuously rejected by the 
lords, as was a similar measure of Burke’s by the house of com- 
mons, and a petition of the city of London in favor of the colo- 
nies by the king himself. With the rejection of these efforts 
for conciliation began the great struggle which ended eight 
years later in the severance of the American colonies from the 
British crown. The congress of delegates from the colonial 
legislatures at once voted measures for general defense, ordered 
the levy of an army, and set George Washington at its head. 
No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s life. 
Washington was grave and courteous in address; his manners 
were simple and unpretending; his silence and the serene calm- 
ness of his temper spoke of a perfect self-mastery. But there 
was little in his outer bearing to reveal the grandeur of soul 
which lifts his figure, with all the simple majesty of an ancient 
Statue, out of the smaller passions, the meaner impulses, of the 
world around him. What recommended him for command was 
simply his weight among his fellow-landowners of Virginia, 
and the experience of war which he had gained by service in 
border contests with the French and the Indians, as well as in 


leader ; his clear judgment, his heroic endurance, his silence 
under difficulties, his calmness in the hour of danger or defeat ; 
the patience with which he waited, the quickness and hardness 
with which he struck, the lofty and serene sense of duty that 
never swerved from its task through resentment or jealousy ; 
that never, through war or peace, felt the touch of a meaner 
ambition ; that knew no aim Save that of guarding the freedom 
of his fellow-countrymen, and no personal longing save that of 
returning to his own fireside when their freedom Was secured, 


was almoat unconse that men learned w cling to Wash- 
with @ trust anc faith such aa few other men have won, 
to vegard him with « reverence which still hushes ue in the 
of hia memory. But even America hardly reeoguized 
real greatness while he lived. It was only when death set 
tt seal on him that the voice of those whom he had served se 
proclaimed him “the man first in war, fret in peace, and 

frat in the hearts of hin fellow-countrymen.” 

Wiwhington more than any of hin fellow-coloniste repre- 
sented the clinging of the Virginian landowners to the mother 
country, anc his acceptance of a military command proved that 
oven the moat moderate among the colonists had no hope now 
awve in arma, The atruggle opened with « akirmiah between a 
party of English troops and a detachment of militia at Lexing- 
ton on the 0th of April, 1775; and in a few days 20,000 
colonists appeared before Boston, The congress reassembled, 
deolaved the states they represented “The United Colonies of 
America,” and undertook the work of government. Meanwhile 
10,000 fresh English troops landed at Boston. But the provin- 
vial militia, in number almost double that of the British force 
whieh prepared to attack them, seized a neck of ground whieh 

Boston to the mainland ; and though on the U7th of June 
they were driven from the heights of Bunker's Hill whieh com- 
manded the town, it was only after a desperate struggle in 
which their bravery put an end forever to the taunts of coward- 
jee which had been leveled against the colonists. “Are the 
Yankeoos cowards?” shontett the men of Massachusetts as the 
first English avtack rolled back baffled down the hillside. Bat 
& far truer courage was shown in the stubborn endurance with 
whieh Washington's raw militiamen, who gradually dwindled 
from 16,000 to 10,000 ill-fed, i-armed, and with but forty-five 
founds of ammunition to each man, cooped up throwgh the 
winter a force of 10,000 veterans in the lines of Boston. The 

of 1776 saw them force these troops to withdraw from 

eity to New York, where the whole British army, largely 
teinforced by mercenaries from Germany, was concentrated 
ander General Howe. Meanwhile a raid of the American 
General Arnold nearly drove the British troops from Canada ; 
and though his attempt broke down before Quebec, if showed 
that all hope ef reconciliation was over. The colonies of the 
sonth, ads ot wep itt the struggle. had. in feet, expelled 
their governors at the close of 1775; at the opening of the next 
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year Massachusetts instructed its delegates to support a com- 
plete repudiation of the king’s government by the colonies ; 


while the American ports were thrown open to the world in~ 


defiance of the navigation acts. ‘These decisive steps were 
followed by the great act with which American history begins, 
the adoption on the 4th of July, 1776, by the delegates in con- 
gress, after a fierce resistance from those of Pennsylvania and 
South Carolina, and in spite of the abstention of those of New 
York, of a declaration of independence. “We,” ran its solemn 
words, “ the representatives of the United States of America in 
congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, solemnly publish and 
declare that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states.” 

But the earlier successes of the colonists were soon followed 
by suffering and defeat. Howe, an active general, with a fine 
army at his back, cleared Long Island in August by a victory 
at Brooklyn; and Washington, whose force was weakened by 
withdrawals and defeat, and disheartened by the loyal tone of 
the state in which it was encamped, was forced in the autumn 
of 1776 to evacuate New York and New J ersey, and to fall back 
on the Hudson and then on the Delaware. The congress pre- 
pared to fly from Philadelphia, and a general despair showed 
itself in cries of peace. But a well-managed surprise and a 
daring march on the rear of Howe’s army restored the spirits 
of Washington’s men, and forced the English general in his 
turn to fall back on New York. England, however, was now 
roused to more serious efforts; and the campaign of 1777 
opened with a combined attempt for the suppression of the 
revolt. An army which had assembled in Canada under Gen- 
eral Burgoyne marched in June by way of the lakes to seize 
the line of the Hudson. Howe meanwhile sailed up the Chesa- 
peake and advanced on Philadelphia, the temporary capital of 
the United States and the seat of the congress. The rout of 
his little army of 7000 men at Brandywine forced Washington 
to abandon Philadelphia, and, after a bold but unsuccessful 
attack on his victors, to retire into winter quarters on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, where the unconquerable resolve with which 
he nerved his handful of beaten and half-starved troops to face 
his trump. "But in the need ey, Pee is the noblest 
See yee onett Geer a ne wars had taken another 

: ad been planned in view of a 
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with ab least of Howe's army from New York, 


man to the north; while the t 
Now England, which had grown Salta tho ven neled a 

ita borders, quickened again at the news of invasion and 
brages committed by the Indians employed among the 
troops, [te militia hurried from town and homestead 


+ ond after w fruitless attack on the American lines, 
no saw himself surrounded on the heights of Saratoga. 
17th of October hia whole force was compelled to sur- 

The news of thia calamity gave force to the words with 
which Chatham at the very time of the surrender was pressing 
for peace. “You cannot conquer America,” he cried, when 
mon were glorying in Howe's successes over Washington. “If 


arma never, never, never!” Then in a burst of indignant 
eloquence, he thundered against an outrage which was at that 
Moment nerving New England to its rally against Borgoyne, 
the use of the Indian with his sealping knife as an ally of Eng- 
land against her children. The proposals which Chatham 
brought forward might perhaps in his hands even yet have 
dvawn America and the oother country together. His plan 
Was one of absolute conciliation. He looked forward to « fed- 
eral union between the settlements and Great Britain whieh 
would have left the colonies absolutely their own masters in all 
matters of internal government. and linked only by ties of affee- 
tien and loyalty to the general body of the empire. But the 
plan met with the same scornful rejection as his previous pro- 
posals. [ts rejection was at once followed by the news of Sare- 
and by the yet more fatal news that the disaster had 

the beaten ¢ourts to avenge the humiliation of the 


gle between aad her colonies a chance of ruining the 
D great fabric whieh Pitt's triumphs had built ep. Nor was Pitt 
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blind to the steady resolve of France to renew the fight. In 
every attempt which he had made to construct a ministry he 
had laid down, as the corner stone of his foreign policy, a 
renewal of that alliance with the Protestant states of north 
Germany against the house of Bourbon which could alone save 
England from the danger of the family compact. But his 
efforts had been foiled alike by the resistance of the king, the 
timid peacefulness of the whigs, and at last by the distrust of 
England which had been rooted in the mind of Frederick the 
Great through the treachery of Lord Bute. 

The wisdom of his policy was now brought home by the 
coming of the danger he had foreseen when the foresight of 
Choiseul was justified by the outbreak of strife between Eng- 
land and America. Even then, for a while, France looked. idly 
on. Her king, Louis the Sixteenth, was averse from war; her 
treasury was empty; her government scared by the growth of 
new movements toward freedom about it; and, fearful of en- 
dangering the monarchy by the encouragement these would 
receive from a union with the revolted colonies, still doubted 


themselves independent, the United States called on France 
for aid; or that Franklin pressed their appeal on its govern- 
ment. A year, in fact, passed without any decisive resolution 


every day on the hesitation of their government; and the news 
of Saratoga forced its hand. The American envoys at last 
succeeded in forming an alliance ; and in February, 1778, a 
treaty, offensive and defensive, was concluded between France 
and America. Lord North strove to meet the blow by fresh 
offers of conciliation, and by a pledge to renounce forever the 
right of direct taxation over the colonies ; but he felt that such 
offers were fruitless, that the time for conciliation was past, 
while all hope of reducing America by force of arms had disap- 
peared. In utter despair he pressed his resignation on the 
king. But George was as obstinate for war as ever; and the 
country, stung to the quick by the attack of France, backed 
passionately the obstinacy of the king. But, unlike George 
the Third, it instinctively felt that, if a hope still remained of + 
retaining the friendship of the colonies and of baffling the 
efforts of the Bourbons, it lay in Lord Chatham ; and in Spite 
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le Pe ennats Ge whe of the whole country called 
| @ back A apt indeed, which had seared 
ae th gnation, before which « large party of 
Mem, now alvoeated the acknowledgment of ps | 
ndano, only awoke Chatham to his old dae od fire. 
wick revolted from # war against Englishme 2 = rr 
a ng m. But all his 
grewtnons, all his confidence in English 
ke afreuh atthe ohullong of Brance. tls gen sdaadl 
now danger w means of escape from agg are 
have withdrawn every soldier ra py peak pede 
whole _— of Britain into the conflict with a : ie 
~ in the splendor of triumphs over her hier er ; 
a ht be brought to terms of amity which w id win 
the colonies, and that the English blood of the a lola 
themselves would be quickened to a fresh union wih 
- 0 ara by her struggle against a power fro seh 
| 80 lutely reseued i. Till such od bead 
) See ob ihe ® trial had been 
made, «vantages that the magic of hi 
Gould give it in England anc America alike, he wou! ian ton 
to w need that must wreek the great empire his hanel had a 
tp. Even at this hour there was a chance of ioieees re ill 
_ & poliey; but on the eve of Chatham's return to fie rer 
soya shattered by the hand of death. Broken wit! a 
br the ear! was borne to the house of lords on ¢ th 
April to utter in a few broken words his protest agai = . 
proposal to surrender Amé@gica. “I rejoice,” he semen 
that Tam still alive to lift up my voice against ie deneal 
berment of this ancient and noble monarchy. His ma jest 
succeeded to an empire as great in extent as its reputation wan 
unsullied. a Seventeen years ago this people was the terror of 
onhen He listened impatiently to the reply of the Duke 
Riehiond, and again rose to his feet. But he had hardly 
tise when he pressed hie hand upon his heart, and fallin: 
back it a swoon was borne home to die. om 
oa Well founded was Chatham's faith in the power of 
apm Was seen in the strife that opened. From the hour of 
death land entered on a conflict with enemies whose 
virele gradually widened till she stood single-handed against 
, the world. At the close of 1778 the family compact bere its 
fill fruit; Spain joined the league of France and America 
the nett year the joint fleets of the tro 
= the masters of the channel. They even threatened 
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a descent on the English coast. But, dead as Chatham was, 
his cry woke a new life in England. “Shall we fall prostrate, 

he exclaimed with his last breath, “ before the house of Bour- 
bon?” and the divisions which had broken the nation in its 
struggle with American liberty were hushed in the presence of 
this danger to its own existence. The weakness of the minis- 
try was compensated by the energy of England itself, For 
three years, from 1779 to 1782, General Elliott held against 
famine and bombardment from a French and Spanish army the 
rock fortress of Gibraltar. Although a quarrel over the right 
of search banded Holland and the courts of the north in an 
armed neutrality against her, and added the Dutch fleet to the 
number of her assailants, England held her Own at sea. In 


General of British India, wrested victory fro. failure and 
defeat. Though the wide schemes of conquest which he 
formed were for the moment frustrated, the annexation of 
Benares, the extension of British rule along the Ganges, the 
reduction of Oude to virtual dependence, the appearance of 
English armies in Central India, and the defeat of the Sultan 
of Mysore laid the foundation of an Indian empire which his 
genius was bold enough to foresee. Even in America the for- 
tune of the war seemed for a while to turn. After Burgoyne’s 
surrender the English generals had withdrawn from Pennsyl- 
vania and bent all their efforts on the southern States, where a 


by hopes of aid from France. 

HMardly a year, however, had passed when the face of the war 
in America was changed by a terrible disaster. Foiled in an 
attempt on North Carolina by the refusal of his fellow-general, 
Sir Henry Clinton, to assist nim, Cornwallis fell back in 1781 
on Virginia, and intrenched himself in the lines of Yorktown. 
A sudden march of Washington brought him to the front of the 
English troops at a moment when the French fleet held the Sea, 


> 
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But there were no means of resisting them, for England was — 2. 
without a soldier to oppose the volunteers, while she was pressed — a 
hard by the league of Europe and America against her. Inthe 
face of such a rising close at home, it became plain even to the 
most dogged of tories that it was impossible to continue a strife = 
across 3000 miles of sea; and to deal with the attitude of Ite-— 
land became even a more pressing need of the ministry which rae 
followed that of Lord North than the need of dealing with 
America. 

The blow which had shattered the attempt of England to 
wield an autocratic power over her colonies had shattered the 
attempt of its king to establish an autocratic power over England 
itself. The ministry which bore the name of Lord North had 
been a mere screen for the administration of George the Third, 
and its ruin was the ruin of the system he had striven to build 
up. Never again was the crown to possess such a power as he 
had wielded during the past ten years. For the moment, how- 
ever, there was nothing to mark so decisive a change ; and both 
to the king and his opponents it must have seemed only a new 
turn in the political game which they were playing when in 
March, 1782, the whigs returned to office. Though the tories 
and “king’s friends” had now grown to a compact body of 150 
members, who still followed Lord N orth, the whigs were supe- 
rior to their rivals in numbers and political character, now that 
the return of the Bedford and Grenville sections to the general 
body of the party during its long and steady opposition to the 
war had restored much of its old cohesion. Rockingham was 
still its head ; and on Rockingham fell the double task of sat- 
isfying Ireland and of putting an end, at any cost, to the war 
with the United States. The task involved in both quarters a 
humiliating surrender ; for neither Ireland nor America would 
be satisfied save by a full concession of their claims. It needed 
the bitter stress of necessity to induce the English Parliament 
to follow Rockingham’s counsels, but the need was too urgent 
to suffer their rejection. The houses, therefore, abandoned by 
a formal statute the judicial and legislative Supremacy they 
had till then asserted over the parliament of Ireland ; and from 
this moment England and Ireland were simply held together by 
ie SNe Seba te of the one island was algo the Soy- 
eae meas it Reinke : of independence fo the one great 
Replinghie a ae ) recognize the freedom of the other. 

ain, , too office with the purpose of Winning - 
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poe sage of the independence of the 
o ancl were soon entered into for that 
_ _—- But America wae bound by its league with the Bourbos 
_ Govrte to make no peace save one common to its allies, and 
| from ite allies peace was hard to win without concessions which 
would have stripped from England all that remained of her 
oldey growtnom. With the revolt of Ireland and the surren- 
dor of Cornwallin the hopes of her enemies rose high. Spain 
vofuned to sunpend hostilities at any other price than the surren- 
lov of Gibraltar ; while France proposed that England should 
“e wp all hor Indian conqueste save Bengal. The triamph of 
: op. a aoa — If terms like these were 
accepted the world em ritain was atanend. Stri 
of her colonies in Amerion, atri of her rule in India, mh 
on the very ocean by rival England sank back into 
state, into the England of the first Georges. And 
seemed little chance of her holding out against the 
of such « league aa fronted her at « moment when her 
military — was paralyzed by the attitude of Ireland. But 
of her world power lay on the sea. It was by her 
command of the sea that such an empire could alone be possible ; 
nor was it possible so long as she commanded the sea for all the 
armies of the Bourbon powers to rob her of it. And at this 
Moment the command of the seas again beeame her own. On 
the 16th of a Admiral Rodney, the greatest of 
English seamen save Nelson and Blake, encountered the Spanish 
fleet off Cape St. Vineent, and only four of its vessels escaped 
to Cadiv. At the opening of 1782, the triumphs of the French 
admiral, De Grasse, called him to the West Indies ; and on the 
Wth of April » maneuver, which he was the first to introduce, 
broke his opponent's line, and drove the French fleet shattered 
from the Atlantic. With Rodney's last victory the straggle 
ef the Bourhons was really over, for no means remained of 
attacking their enemy save at Gibraltar. and here 4 last atteck 
of the joint force gathered against it was repulsed by the 
heroism of Biliett. Nor would America wait any longer for 
saticfaction of her allies. In November her commissioners 
preliminaries of a peace in which Britain reserved to 
an the American continent only Canada ani the Island 


Newforndland, and acknowledged without reserve the inte- 
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The action of America ended the war; and the treaty of 
peace with the United States was a prelude to treaties of peace 
with the Bourbon powers. ‘Their actual gains were insignifi-— 
cant. France, indeed, won nothing in the treaties with which 
the war ended ; Spain gained only Florida and Minorca. Nor 
could they feel, even in this hour of their triumph, that the 
end at which they aimed had been fully reached. In half their 
great effort against the world power of Britain they had utterly 
failed. She had even won ground in India. In America itself 
she still retained the northern dominion of Canada. Her West 
Indian islands remained intact. Above all, she had asserted 
more nobly than ever her command of the sea, and with it the 
possibility of building up a fresh power in such lands as Cook 
had called her to. But at the close of the war there was less 
thought of what she had retained than of what she had lost. 
She was parted from her American colonies; and at the moment 
such a parting seemed to be the knell of her greatness. In 
wealth, in population, the American colonies far surpassed all 
that remained of her empire ; and the American colonies were 
irrecoverably gone. It is no wonder that in the first shock of 
such a loss England looked on herself as on the verge of ruin, 
or that the Bourbon courts believed her position as a world 
power to be practically at an end. How utterly groundless 
such a conception was the coming years were to show. 

The energies of England were, in fact, spurred to new 
efforts by the crisis in her fortunes, The industrial develop- 
ment which followed the war gave her a material supremacy 
such as she had never known before, and the rapid growth of 
wealth which this industry brought with it raised her again 
into a mother of nations as her settlers built up in the waters 
of the Pacific colonies as great as those which she had lost on 
the coast of America. But jf the Bourbons overrated their 
triumph in one way, they immensely underrated it in another. 
Whatever might be the importance of American independence 


in the history of England, it was of unequaled moment in the 
history of the wo1ld. If it crippled for 


has fast risen to a greatness which hag changed th 
world, In 1783 America was a nation of 3,000,000 of inhabit- 


people's history must ran along the channel, 
or the pong daghen the Hudson and the 

Missinsippi. But, distinct as currents are, every year 
more clearly that in t the English people is one, 

that parted England from America lewsens every 
tiow that unite them grow every day stronger. The 
political differences that threatened a hundred years 
form an impassable barrier between them grow every 
loss. Against thie silent and inevitable drift of things 
| apirit of narrow isolation on either side of the Atlantic 

q low in vain, Tb is ble that the two branches of the 
— iy oe will n forever separate political existences. 
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Tb enough that the older of them may again break in 
twain, and that English people in the Pucitic may assert as 
distinet a national life as the two English peoples on either 
side the Atlantic. But the spirit, the influence, of all these 
branches will remain one. And in thus remaining one, before 
half « century is over, it will change the face of the world. 
As 200,000,000 of Englishmen fill the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, as 50,000,000 of Englishmen assert their lordship over 
Australasia, this vast power will tell through Britain om the 
old world of Europe, whose nations will have shrunk into in- 
before it. What the issues of such a world-wide 
may be, not even the wildest dreamer would dare to 
dvoam. But one issue is inevitable. In the centuries that lie 
before ts, the primacy of the world will lie with the English 
people. Kaglish instituti ms, English speech, English thought, 
will become the main features of the political, the social, and 
the intellectual life of mankind. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


[Tuomas Jerrerson, the eminent American statesman and third President of 
the United States, was born at Shadwell, Albemarle County, Va., April 2, 1743, | 
He attended William and Mary College, became a successful lawyer, and asa 
delegate to the first Continental Congress identified himself with the Revolu- 
tionary party. In 1776 he drew up the Declaration of Independence ; was goy- 
ernor of Virginia (1779-1781) ; minister to France (1784-1789) ; and upon his 
return was appointed Secretary of State by Washington. About this time he 
became the leader of the new party, called at first Anti-Federalists, then Republi- 
cans, and finally Democrats. Jefferson was Vice President (1797) ; was elected 
President (1801), and reélected (1804). The chief events of his two adminis- 
trations were the war with Tripoli, the Louisiana Purchase, the reduction of the 
national debt, and the exploration of the West. Jefferson spent the latter part 
of his life at his beautiful residence, in Monticello, Va., where he died July 4, 
1826, while the nation was celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which he had drawn up. The death of John Adams also 
occurred on the same day.] 


A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled. 


WHEN, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume, among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these, are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; that, whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a 
new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed 
will dictate that governments long established, should not be 
changed for light and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all 
experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed. But, when a long 
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of government. The history of the present king of ¢ 
Britoin ino 7 of repeated injuries and eerie 
> Silla ever thean Suchen < pea An an absolute tyr. 
ian Oo prove 
4 aoa world b it, let facts be submitted 
refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
necessary for the public good. = 
Flo has forbidden his Governors to pass laws of immediate 
; wad ane importance, unless suspended in their operation 
Hill hit assent should be obtained ; and, when so suspended, he 
_ has utterly neglected to attend to them. 
Pee: Flo has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish 
the right of representation in the legislature; « right inesti- 
_ _ mable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 
~ He has called together legislative bodies at places unueual, 


uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their pablie 
teeortds, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
_ his measures. 

© has dissolved representative houses repeated! for 
posing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the 


Te has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to 
Gtise others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, in- 
Capable of annihiletion, have returned to the people at large 
for their exercise ; the State -emaining, in the mean time, ex- 
posed to all the danger of invasion from without, and conrul- 
sions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose, obstructing the laws for naturaliza- 
tiem of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their 

Migration hither, and raising the conditions of new spproprie- 
tens of lands. 
__ Be has obstructed the administration of justice. by refnsing 
__ his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 
He has made judges dependent on lis will alone, for the 
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tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. : 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment, for 
any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of 
these States : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by 
jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended 
offenses : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
boring province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, 
and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an ex- 
ample and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule 
into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering, fundamentally, the powers of our govern- 
ments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases what- 
soever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

Bee ae 6 ont ake me ie pee 
fying talsced> ta ae) * ror s of death, desolation, and 
fidy Sean y “4 5 » with circumstances of cruelty and per- 

wrcely paralle ed in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 
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high wows, to bear arma against their country, to become the 
executioner of che fren and rethve, flea 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and bas 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is am 

destruction, of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppremiona, we have petitioned for 
redress, in the most humble terms; our repeated petitions have 
been anawered only by repeated injury. A prince, whose char- 
acter in thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, i 
wallt to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Britiah breth- 
ron. Wo have warned them, from time to time, of attempts 
made by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdic. 
tion over ua. o have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by 
the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usarpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections and corre- 
spondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice 
anc consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the ne- 
oossity, which denounces our separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in pence. friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress assembled. appesiing to the 
Supreme Judge of the World for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the authority of the good people of 
these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Free and Independent 
States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
erown, and that all political connection between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; 
and that, as Pree and Independent States, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
meres, and to do all other acts and things which Independent 
States may of right do. And, for the support of this declera- 
fiom, With @ firm: reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other. our lives. our fortunes, 
ane onr Snered honor. 
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PRESIDENT, TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, SEPTEMBER 17, 1796. 


[Geonce Wasurnoton, the celebrated American general and first President 
of the United States, was born in Westmoreland County, Va., February 22, 
1732. He received an ordinary school education, and for a time was employed 
by Lord Fairfax to survey vast tracts of territory in the Alleghany Mountains. 
Appointed major of provincial militia at nineteen, he was sent on a mission by 
Governor Dinwiddie to the French authorities on the Ohio, and as aid-de-camp on 
Braddock’s staff conducted the retreat after the disastrous battle of the Monon- 
gahela (1755). He held the command of the Virginian troops until 1768, when 
he resigned, married Martha Custis, a wealthy widow, and engaged in the im- 
provement of his estate at Mount Vernon. Shortly after the outbreak of the 


Revolution he assumed command of the Continental forces under the historic elm — 


tree at Cambridge, July 2, 1775, and, although often compelled by superior forces 
to retreat and at times reduced to desperate straits by lack of men and supplies, 
brought the war to a successful termination. After the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace he handed in his commission as commander in chief and retired to 
Mount Vernon ; in 1789 he was elected the first President of the United States, 
was unanimously reélected (1793), and resigned in 1797, His death occurred 
at Mount Vernon, December 14, 1799. ] 


Friends and Fellow-citizens, — 

The period for a new election of a citizen to administer the 
Executive Government of the United States being not far dis- 
tant, and the time actually arrived when your thoughts must 
be employed in designating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to me proper, especially 
as it may conduce to a more distinct expression of the public 
voice, that I should now apprise you of the resolution I have 
formed, to decline being considered among the number of those 
out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured that this resolution has not been taken without a strict 
regard to all the considerations appertaining to the relation 
which binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; and that, in with- 
drawing the tender of service, which silence, in my situation, 
might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest ; no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness ; but am supported by a full conviction that the step 
1s compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
Sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a defer- 


- 
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earlier in my power, consistently 

| to retura 

to that retivement from which ft had reluctantly drawn. 
The strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last 
election, had even led to the of an address to declare 
ih to you; but mature re on the then perplexed and 


posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the 
—_— entitled to my confidence, lumpelled 


| 


! that the state of your concerns, external as well as 

no longer renders pursuit of inclination incom. 

patible with the sentiment of duty or propriety ; and am per- 

auaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my services, 

that, in the present circumstances of our country, you will not 
dinw o my determination to retire. 

© impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 

trust were ed on the proper oceasion. In the discharge 

of thiw trust, I will only say, that I have with good intentions 

sontributed towards the organisation and administration of the 

Government the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 


“a mont was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the infe- 
tiority of my qualifications, ex in my own eyes, — per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, — has strengthened the 

_ motives to diffidence of myself; and every day the increasing 
 __ Weight of years admonishes me, more and more, that the shade 


isfied that if any cireuttstances have given peculiar value to my 
services, they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
that, while cheive and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In ng forward to the moment which is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not per- 
mit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of 
x gratitude whieh [ owe to my beloved country for the many honors 
4 it has conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence 
a with which it has supported ime; and for the opportunities | 
have thenee enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, 
by services faithful and persevering, though im nse fniness 
dneqaal to my teal. [ff benefits have resulted to our country 
- from these services, let it alWays be remembered to pour praise. 
7 ~—s aed ae am inetrwetive example in our annals, that. under cir- 


3 of retirement is as neeessary to me as it will be weloome. Sat- 


ve Pee 
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cumstances in which the passions, agitated in every direction, 
were liable to misiead; amidst appearances sometimes dubious, 
vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging; in situations in ; 
which, not unfrequently, want of success has countenanced the 
spirit of criticism,—the constancy of your support was the 
essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans, by 
which they were effected. Profoundly penetrated with this 

idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, as a strong incite- 
ment to unceasing vows, thet Heaven may continue to you the 
choicest tokens of its beneficence ; that your union and brotherly 
affection may be perpetual ; that the free Constitution, which 

is the work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained ; that 

its administration, in every department, may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue ; that, in fine, the happiness of the people of 

these States, under the auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete, by so careful a preservation and so prudent a use of this 
blessing as will acquire to them the glory of recommending it 

to the applause, the affection, and the adoption of every nation 
which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop; but a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion 
like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to 
recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments, which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all-important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be afforded to you 
with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the dis- 
interested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have 
no personal motive to bias his counsel; nor can I forget, as an 
encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of my senti- 
ments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

_ The unity of government, which constitutes you one people, 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence — the support of your 
tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, of your 
prosperity, of that very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and from 
different quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices 
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I i he peint fk ey cempaeae erg 
am th your which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be most com- 
aa witively (though often covertly and imsidiously) 
welt i» of inflnite moment that you shoald properly 
eatimate the immense value of your national union to your 
Gollective and individual hap ¢ thet you should cherkh a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
speak of it as of the palladiam of your 
and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
anxiety; diseountenancing whatever may suggest 
# suapicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and 
tly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt 
amy portion of our country from the rest, or to 
sored ties which now link together the various 
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ou have every inducement of sympathy and 
« by birth or choice, of a common country, 
country has a right te concentrate your affections. The 
hume of American, which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more 
than pellution derived from local discriminations. With 
he of difference, you have the same religion, man- 
ners, habits, and political principles. You have, in a common 
——s- @#use, fought and triumphed together; the independence and 
liberty you possess are the work of joint counsels and joint 

of common datigers, sufferings, and snecesses. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
Which apply mere immediately to your interest; here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 

guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 


ita 
F 
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navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime : 
strength to which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in 
like intercourse with the West, already finds, and in the pro-— Sat 
gressive improvement of interior communication, by land and 
water, will more and more find, a valuable vent for the com- 
modities which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The West derives from the East supplies requisite to its 
growth and comfort; and what is perhaps of still greater — 
consequence, it must, of necessity, owe the secure enjoyment 
of indispensable outlets for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic 
side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of 
interest as one nation. Any other tenure by which the West 
can hold this essential advantage, whether derived from its own 
separate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural connec- — 
tion with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find, in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from 
external danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations ; and what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union an exemption from those broils and wars 
between themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries, not tied together by the same government; which 
their own rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which, 
under any form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty ; in this sense it is that your union ought to be con- 
sidered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to” every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
whether » Sontmen grvaramcnt sal atte tet ga 
Let experience solve it To li sai: Hes “ate spheres 

SO . sten to mere speculation, in such 
“ case, were criminal. Weare authorized to hope, that a proper 
organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of govern- 
ments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a-happy issue 


It ia well worth a fair and full experiment, 
powerful and obvious motives to Union, affecting 
all parts of our coun » While experience shall not have demon. 

lity, there will always be reason to distrust 
thowe who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 


Beata M9 © matter of serious concern, that any ground cheald 


~~ Northern and Southern — Atlantis and 0 


un 

that there in « roul difference of local interests and views. One 
party to acquire influence within particular 
districts, iv to misrepresent ‘is colniona and aime of caher dis- 
triots. You cannot shield yourselves too much against the 
joalousies and hoartburnings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations ; they tend to render alien to each other those whe 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The inhabit. 
ante of our western countr eve lately had « useful lesson on 
this head; they have seen 4 the negotiation by the Executive, 
and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate, of the treaty 
With Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at that event 
ey the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded 
Were the stispicions propagated among them, of a policy in the 
General Government, and in the Atlantic States, unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mississippi: they hare been 
Witnesses to the formation of two treaties —that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain, which secure to them everything 
they cotiid desire in respect to our foreign relations, towards 
Confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom to 
tely for the preservation of these advantages on the Union by 
which they were proeured ? Will they not henceforth be deaf 
to those advisers, if such there are, who would sever them from 
their brethren, and connect them with aliens ? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, » Gorern- 
ment for the whole is indispensable. No alliance, however 
Strict between the parts, can be an adequate substitute; they 
Mitiet inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions 
Which all alliances, in all time, have experienced. Sensible of 
this me truth, have improved upon your first essay, 
by the adoption of a Constitution of Government better ealen- 
lated than your former for an intimate Union. and for the e® 

’ 
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cacious management of your common concerns. This Govern- _ 


ment, the offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, com- 


pletely free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, — 


uniting security with energy, and containing within itself a 
provision for its own amendment, has a just claim to your con- 
fidence and your support. Respect for its authority, ecmpli- 
ance with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties 
enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. The 
basis of our political systems is the right of the people to 
make and to alter their constitutions of Government: but the 

Constitution which at any time exists, till changed by an ex- 
plicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the power, and the right of 
the people to establish Government, presupposes the duty of 
every individual to obey the established Government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combina- 
tions and associations, under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberation and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive to this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency. 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and 
extraordinary force, to put in the place of the delegated will 
of the nation, the will of a party, often a small but artful and 
enterprising minority of the community; and, according to 
the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public 
administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous 
projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and 
wholesome plans, digested by common counsels, and modified 
by mutual interests. 

_ However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in 
the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for 
themselves the reins of Government; destroying, afterwards, 
the very engines which had lifted them to unjust dominion. 
menmncy of Jour Drsealt happy et (oa 
that you steadily airotbvctaace ie ie Sey Bue one 
acknowledged authority, but al er ee eae: ae 

y» also that you resist with care the 


spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious the 
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' One method of ansault be to effect, in the £ 
/ Constitution, alterations which will impair the eneres at 


wo. In all the to whieh may be invi 
— Hemember that time aud a0 ab Teaah on nececnnrs to Oe 
; of governments as of other haman institu. 
ag vience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real as of the existing constitution of a country ; 
| that twoility in o wager, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
ox ponen to 7 aay change, from the endless variety 
wad opinion; and remember, especially, that for 
6 management of your common interests, in a coun 
try #0 oxtonsive as ours, & Government of aa much vigor as is 
Gonsintent with the perfect seourity of liberty, is indispensable. 
itself will find in such a Government, wit powers 
roe distributed and adjusted, ite surest guardian. It is, 
little else than a name, where the Government is too 
> feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 
~ Member of the soviety within the limits presoribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the seoure and tranquil enjoyment of the 

rights of person and property. 

E have alroady intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
State, with particular reference to the founding of them on 
diseriminations. Let me now take a more com. 


1 . view, and warn you, in the most solemn manner, 

_- agtinat the baneful effeats of the spirit of party generally. 
This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. 
Tt exists uncer different shapes, in all Governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the popular form 
‘ it i# seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 
The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
. ened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissension, which, 
in different ages and countries, has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads. at 
length, to « more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds of 
Meh to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
fidividual: and, sooner or later. the chief of some prevailing 
___ faetion, mare able or more fortunate than his competitors turns 
this disposition to the purposes of his own elevation on the rnins 

Of public liberty. 


i> 
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Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind 
(which, nevertheless, ought not to be entirely out of sight), the 
common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are suffi- 

cient to make it the interest and duty of a wise people to dis- 
UL .ourage and restrain it. 
pro Jt serves always to distract the public councils, and enfeeble 
thefiden. public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
age A “jed jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
“sai a ined ¢ against another ; foments, occasionally, riot and insur- 
ea and % Jt opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
he pannel a facilitated access to the Government itself, through 
of one count! v3 of party passions. Thus the policy and the will 
There is 24 ans are subjected to the policy and will of another. 
checks upo™ the dopinion that parties, 10 free countries, are useful 
to keep alive the p2iae “agprageg eo of the Government, and serve 
is probably ¢rue 5 a? : spelt of liberty. This, within certain limits, 
patriotism may look Wi} in Governments of a monarchical cast, 


& 


popular character, in 
ot to be encouraged. 


eesti ill always be 
being constant danger Ol “\ctisyery salutary purpose. And there 


free countrys © 
administrations 


encroach ©. 
severe consolidate in the exercise of the powers 
thus to create, Wha ev2pon another. The spirit of 
in one, ote: at et estimate the powers of all departments 
ee Ste abuse it which predo r the form of Government, a 
roneness to the » of that love of power, an d 


‘ atisty Us ° : ; 
;3 sufficient to satis y ree acini in the human heart, 
L Chee. antouth of this position Th 
spn etributing it into FER . 
py dividing and dis guardian of lees of political power, 
- iovlifferent depositories, and 
rs, has een OV 2. an.. , : 
sions by the oe * ¢ them in Our it public weal, against inva- 
us me erve them mt ;t(ulaby experiments, ancient 
own eyes: P ‘ou rountry, and under our 
how essary as to institute 
\ 
| 
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If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution 
lon of the constitutional powers be, in any particular, 


) -Matepation; for though this, in one instance, may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is customary weapon by which free Gov- 
a cer ag Lana atl — precedent must always greatly 
permanent evil, an or transient benef 
Giiish the we cnn, 06 any time, yale ; 

Of all tho dinpositions and habite which lead to political 
—* religion and morality are indispensable supporta. 

vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human ha neas, 
these tirmest prope » pe a of men and citizens. mere 
politician, oq With the pious man, ought to respect and to 
— Gherish them. N volume could not re all their comaettlll 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where 
i# the seourity for property, for reputation, for life, if the eenee 
Of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instrumenta 
of tion in courts of justice? And let us with caution 


indulge ——— that morality can be maintained with- 

out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 

tefined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 

experience both forbid us to expect that national morality ean 
in exclusion of religious principles. 

“It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a neces. 
spring of popular Government. The rule, indeed, extends 
more or less force to every species of free Government. 

Who, that is a sincere friend to it, can look with indifference 
pen attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? 
Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, instita- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of « Government gives force to public opinion, 
it ie essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 
As «@ very important source of strength and security. cherish 
ie eredit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ey as possible ; avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering also that timely disbursements to pre- 
pare for » frequently prevent much greater disburse 
rans avoiding, likewise, the accumulation of debt, 
shunning occasions of expense. but by rigorous 
time of peave to discharge the debts which unaroid- 


able wars may have occasioned; not ungenerously throwing 


upon posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. 
The execution of these maxims belongs to your representa- 


tives, but it is necessary that public opinion should codperate. 


To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it isessen- 
tial that you should practically bear in mind, that towards the 


payment of debts there must be revenue ; that to have revenue 
there must be taxes; that no taxes can be devised, which are 
not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic 
embarrassment inseparable from the selection of the proper 
objects (which is always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a 
decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the 
Government in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in 
the measures for obtaining revenue, which the public exigen- 
cies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; culti- 
vate peace and harmony with all; religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct ; and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in the 
course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it? Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue ? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices ? 


In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential 


than that permanent inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations, and passionate attachments for others, should be 
excluded ; and that, in place of them, just and amicable fee]- 
ings towards all should be cultivated. The nation which 
indulges towards another an _ habitual hatred, or an habitual 
fondness, is, in some degree, a slave. [t is a slave to its ani- 
mosity or to its affection ; either of which is sufficient to lead 
it astray from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one 
nation against another, disposes each more readily to offer 
insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and 
to be haughty and intractable, when accidental or trifling odaes 
sions of dispute occur. Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, 
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and bloody contests. The nation, by ill 
Fesentinent, sometines impels to war solr 
contrary to the best calculations of policy. The Government 
sometimes participates in the national propensity, and adopts, 
through pasion, what reason would reject; at other times it 
maker the animonity of the nation subservient to jects of 
hontility, instigated > rapa ambition, and other sinister and 


Motives, peace often, sometimes perhaps the 
Sere at nations has been the vietim. nh ear 


one the enmitios of the other, betrays the former into a rtici- 
on in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without equate 
b ov justification, It leads alao to concessions to the 
favorite nation of privileges denied to others, which js apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the concessions; by un. 
necessarily parting with what ought to have been stained, and 
» Aipenmrng — » IL will, ancl « disposition to retaliate, in 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it 
i to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote 
maelves to the favorite nation) facility to betray or sacrifice 
the interest of their own country, without odium ; sometimes 
even with popularity; gliding with the appearance of a yir- 
tuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for pnblic 
Opinion, or a laudable Al for public good, the base or foolish 
iances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

# avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, each 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
@ nd independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with doméstie factions, to practice the art of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils! Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards # great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 

—  __ the satellite of the latter. 
| Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (T conjure 
You to believe me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a free people 
DP  otight to be constently awake; since history and experience 
| prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes 
. of Government. But that jealousy, to be asefal, 
7 must be inmpartial; else it becomes the imstrument of the very 
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influence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation, and excessive dislike 
for another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only © 
on one side, and serve to veil, and even second, the arts of 
influence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and 
odious ; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and con- 
fidence of the people, to surrender their interests. . 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under 
an efficient Government, the period is not far off when we may 
defy material injury from external annoyance ; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provoca- 
tion ; when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided 
by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or Caprice ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 


repeat it, 
r genuine 


 — But, in my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be 


Raking cave always to ourselves, by suitable establish 
ments, on a “mm tein “orton fy eee trust 
to temporary for ext emergencies, 4 

Harmony, and « liberal intercourse with all nations, are 

recommended by o- + humanity, and interest. But even 

ould hold an equal and impartial hand; 

wook ing weed gma. exclusive favors or prolerences ; 

consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversi. 
i, do gontlo moans, the streams of commerce, bat forein 

nothing; establishing, with powers so dis + la order 4 
give trade « stable course, to define the rights of our mer. 
chants, and to enable the Government to support them, conven- 
tional rules of intercourse, the best that present circumstances 
and mutual opinions will permit, but tem rary, and liable to 
be; from time to time, abandoned or varied, ax experience and 
Girowmatances shall cictate ; constantly keeping in view, that 
it it folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from 
another; that it must pay, with a portion of its independence, 
for whatever it may accept wader that character: that by such 
seoeptance it may place itself in the condition of having given 

nivalents for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached 
ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no greater 
error than to expect, or caloulate upon, real favors from nation 
to nation. fb is an illusion which experience must eure, which 
& just pride ought to disoard. 

| Tn offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, [I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will 
| control the wenal current of the passions, or prevent our nation 
' from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations; but if [ may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good ; thet 
they may new and then reetir to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intricnes, to 
gitard sgainst the impostures of pretended patriotism; this 
Will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 

fare by which they have been diecated. 
How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I here been 


io Y the neiples which have been delineated. the pub- 
other evidences of my conduct, must witness 


to you and the wor 
conscience is, that I 
by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my procla- 
mation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that of your 
Representatives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any 
attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound in duty and interest to take, a.neutral position. Havy- 
ing taken it I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe, that, according to my understanding of the matter, 
that right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent 
powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without anything more, from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free 
to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest, for observing that conduct, 
will best be referred to your own reflections and experience. 
With me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain 
time to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institu- 
tions, and to progress, without interruption, to that degree of 
strength and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly 
speaking, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I 
am unconscious of intentional error, I am, nevertheless, too 
sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope, that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence ; and that 
after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service with ane 
upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 


Siena pence Tecan oe 
| hoveral yonerations, with pleasi ; 
| that rotrest in which f promise mysolf tc realise, wtehons 


Geonos W asutroron. 
United States, \Tih Soptomber, 1706, 
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THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 
By THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


I tum [ know General Washington intimately and thor- 
, and were [called on to delineate his character, it should 
be im terms like these » — 

His mind was great and powerful, without being of the 
ver first order, his penetration strong, though not so acute as 
that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, no 
ere was ever sounder. It was siow in operation, being 
aided by invention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. 
the common remark of his officers, of the advantage he 
derived from councils of war, where, hearing all suggestions, 
ted whatever was best; and certainly no general ever 
: planned his battles more judiciously. But if deranged during 

. the 

; 


z 
: 


course of the action, if any member of his plan was disi«- 
eated by sudden circumstances, he was slow in readjustment. 
| ‘The consequence was, that he often failed in the field. and 
7 tarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and New York. 
He was incapable of fear, meetitig personal dangers with the 

. ealinest inconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his char- 
| Rete was prudenee; never acting until every circumstance, 
every consideration, was maturely weighed: refraining if he 
but, When once decided, going through with his 
whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity was most 
jistive the most inflexible I have ever Known, no mo 
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tives of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being 
able to bias his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the 
words, a wise, a good, and a great man. His temper was natu- 
rally irritable and high-toned; but reflection and resolution had 
obtained a firm and habitual ascendency over it. If ever, how- 
ever, it broke its bounds, he was most tremendous in his wrath. 
In his expenses he was honorable, but exact; liberal in contribu- 
tion to whatever promised utility, but frowning and unyielding 
on all visionary projects and all unworthy cails on his charity. 
His heart was not warm in its affections; but he exactly cal- 
culated every man’s value, and gave him a solid esteem pro- 
portioned to it. His person, you know, was fine, his stature 
exactly what one could wish, his deportment easy, erect, and 
noble; the best horseman of his age, and the most graceful 
figure that could be seen on horseback. Although in the circle 
of his friends, where he might be unreserved with safety, he 
took a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents were 
not above mediocrity, possessing neither copiousness of ideas 
nor fluency of words. In public, when called on for a sud- 
den opinion, he was unready, short, and embarrassed. Yet he 
wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct style. 
This he had acquired by conversation with the world, for his 
education was merely reading, writing, and common arithmetic, 
to which he added surveying at a later day. His time was 
employed in action chiefly, reading little, and that only in 
agriculture and English history. His correspondence became 
necessarily extensive, and, with journalizing his agricultural 
proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within doors. 
On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in noth- 
ing bad, in few points indifferent; and it may truly be said 
that never did nature and fortune combine more perfectly to 
make a man great, and to place him in the same constellation 
with whatever worthies have merited from man an everlasting 
remembrance. For his was the singular destiny and merit, of 
leading the armies of his country successfully through an ardu- 
ous war for the establishment of its independence; of conduct- 
forms aud principles, endl it had setoh ages inn aaa 
orderly train ; na of seru e Ty oboviie tha eae 

; pulously obeying the laws through 


the whole of his career, civil and military, of whi , 
ae! ch th 
of the world furnishes no other Bangla: history 


? 


‘ ; a 
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FROM “THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS.” 


| 
; 
L 


alorlon, . Kevelu history, imetude ; 
Fae Green Komen Boys,’ Locke Amaden,” “The angers,” © Tales of the 
Groen Mountains,” * Gant Gurley,” “ Conteola,” and other tales ) 


Tv seema to be universally conceded that the fest settlers 
Maggette men of an ivon meld and of an indomitable 
t. And it is no less true, we apprehend, that with corpo- 
teal frames unusually large and muscular, and constitutions 
peculiarly robust and end , they possessed, also, intelli- 
gence and mental energies which, considering what might nata- 
rally be expected of mon of their condition in life, and their 
situation in a wilderness, affording none of the ordinary means 
of intellectual culture, were omuaile remarkable. The proof of 
these assertions is to be abundantly found, we think, in the 
unequaled stand taken by them for their rights in their memo- 
table controversy with New York, and in the multiplied docu- 
ments that grew out of it in the shape of resolves and decrees 
of conventions, addresses to the people, memorials and remon- 
strances to the governor of that province, and to the British 
throne itself, all drawn fp with great clearness and cogency of 
reasoning, and evincing a knowledge of natural and constita- 
tional rights in a people among whom law, as a profession, was 
then entirely unknown, which are generally to be found only in 
the courts and councils of old and highly civilized countries. 
And even were these testimonials to their character wholly 
wanting, ample evidence that they were a generation of no 
men may still be seen in the scattered remnant of this 
noble band of heroes yet lingering among us like the few and 
pines on their evergreen mountains, and, though now 
bowed down by the weight of nearly a century of years. exhib- 
frames which would almost seem to indicate them ss men 
belonging te another race, and which are still snimated by the 
light of wisdom and intelligence and warmed by the uneonqner- 
able spirit 6f freedom yet burning unwasted within them. 
Those who have treated on thin aubdject, when alluding to 
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the facis we have stated, have generally coupled them with — : 
observations upon the invigorating effects of mountain air, — 
etc., leaving us to infer that these peculiarities of the early 


settlers were attributable only to such causes. It is, indeed, 
doubtless the case, that the wild scenery and the pure, elastic 
air of mountainons countries are the most favorable, under the 
same degree of culture, to the formation of the highest grade 
of physical as well as moral and intellectual character —impart- 
ing, in the one instance, that health and peculiar vigor which 
brings the human system to all the perfection that it is capable of 
attaining, and, in the other, engendering, with firmness of nerves 
and firmness of purpose, the usual attendants of great bodily pow- 
ers, a healthy and high-toned imagination and those lofty aspi- 
rations that exalt the character and prompt to great and noble 
actions. But whatever influence the peculiar climate and scenery 
of this Switzerland of America, as Vermont may, perhaps, be ap- 
propriately termed, may have had, in this respect, on the descend- 
ants of these hardy settlers, little of this influence, probably, 
would have been perceptible on the settlers themselves ; they, 
it must be recollected, were not natives of these mountains, 
but recent emigrants from other New England colonies. And 
whatever peculiarities they possessed must mainly have origi- 
nated in other causes —from the very nature of the enter- 
prise, probably, which brought them together, that of settling a 
wild and rough frontier country, known to be attended by a 
thousand difficulties and hardships and beset by a thousand 
dangers, in which men of ordinary stamina would never think 
of engaging. They, indeed, may be looked upon in the light 
of picked men, or more rightly, perhaps, in that of volunteers, 
stepping boldly and confidently forth for some extraordinary 
enterprise, of which the hazard and difficulty are so great that 
nothing but an uncommon union of courage and strength can 
accomplish it, and of which the success, or even the attempt, it 
may be, furnishes the best evidence of these qualities in those 
who voluntarily enlist in the undertaking. And as regards the 
intelligence and mental character of these settlers, their educa- 
tions were generally equal to those usually received among the 
better classes of the old settlements where they were obtained, 
and superior, probably, to what the same were able to furnish 
the emergencce which not oy cat ish together with 
es ae miees si 8 only ca led all the energies of their 

é ; onstantly improved them, and enlarged 


have introduced, 
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their information by the in they were induced to 
male succemmful promecu of their cause in the New 


With these observations, here thrown in by way of showing 
of the descriptions of Flan which we 
which we ht it not impossible might 
othorwine subject ua to the a of indulging in improbabili- 
tio, wo will now proceed wich the incidents of our story. 

The morning of the 9th of May broke brightly upon the 
enoampment of our troops at Castleton, disclosing to the view, 
now for the first time, an organized band of about three han- 
dred wa brave and mon aa ever assembled for deeds of 
daring and danger. Of thin number more than three fourth 
wore Croon Mountain Boys. The remainder were men col- 
lected from the nowvest parts of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
gut, and led on by several enterprising militia officers of these 
eolonies, who actively codperated in getting up the expe- 
dition. A council had been held the night previous, for the 


pose of organising these united forces, which had been 
the nigh 


in irregularly through the day and a greater of 

t, and also for making all other necessary pci 

ments to march for their destination the following morning. 
At this council Ethan Allen had been unanimously appointed 
the commander in chief of the expedition. Colonel Easton, 
one of the Massachusetts officers, was placed second in com- 
mand. And the third grade was assigned to Warrington ; 
While Selden, in making the subordinate appointments, was 
tained to the post of captain to supply the place left vacant 
by the promotion of his superior. Even our friend Pete Jones, 
though now absent, was not forgotten in the distribution of 
honors, but named to take charge of the scouts, provided he 
joined the expedition. All these arrangements having been 
made the night before, as just stated, the troops by sunrise 
had breakfasted, and were now under arms and undergoing « 
feview preparatory to marching. All were in high spirits and 
animated at the thought of being immediately led to the im- 
6 object of their enterprise. Their gallant leader, now 

- ooh equipped in a manner appropriate fo his rank, and 
mounted on his own noble charger, was riding provdly along 
their impos’ ng front — now pausing to give some directions to 


an officer, now to inspect the equipments of » company, and 
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now backing his curveting steed to take a view of the whole ; 


while his towering form seemed to dilate, and rise still higher 
to the view, his bosom heave with pride, and his eyes glisten 
with delight, as they ran along the lines of his stout and broad- 
chested Green Mountain Boys, and read in their hardy features, 
lit up with enthusiasm, and eagerness for action in a cause 
which every man had made his own, the same high resolves, 
the same burning desires to signalize themselves, that animated 
his own bosom. 

At this moment a stranger, who, with a single attendant in 
the capacity of a servant, had but a short time before arrived, 
came on to the ground and took a conspicuous stand in front of 


the troops. He was of about the middle age, stout, well made, — 


and handsomely featured, while a Roman nose, a thin, curling lip, 
and a black, flashing eye, with the peculiarly contemptuous and 
even sinister expression and reckless air which they combined 
to give his countenance, denoted no ordinary degree of gelf- 
esteem and a fiery and impetuous disposition. He was richly 
and fashionably dressed, and wore a sword, epaulet, aiid other 
insignia usually worn by field officers of the times, 

“Captain Blagden,” said Selden, turning to a Connecticut 
officer near him, and pointing to the stranger just described, 
“can you inform me who that proud and scornful-looking fellow 
yondermay be? He belongs not to us of the Green Mountains ; 
nor does he appear to have any connection with the troops from 
Massachusetts, or with those from your own colony ; and yet 
his demeanor and showy military appendages would lead one 
“ Suppose that he came here to take command of the whole 
of us.” 

“T have been looking at the man myself,” replied the person 
addressed, “and, though not quite certain, yet I believe I know 
him. I think he must be one whom I well knew when we were 
boys, and of whose singular career I have since been often in- 
formed. And, if my conjectures are right, his name is Arnold, 
Benedict Arnold of New Haven.” 

“But what do you imagine has brought him here with these. 
apparent assumptions ? ” 4 

“ Well, now I bethink me, sir, I remember that the da 
left home a townsman of mine, who had just returned from Ne. 

I Taven, teported that, when the news of the battle of Lexingt | 
arrived at that place, Captain Arnold, who is the commande 
an independent company there, started with several othe,sh 


* with 
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pouthaste for the scene of action. And as he is said 
& good officer, having been @ soldier in the army (inte 
fo loam that be hat, 2 his youth). I should not be 


: 
i 


doubtless, considerable of its situation, | will Lenard : bottle 
with you, Captain Selden, that he has craved and obtained per- 
minsion of that committee to take charge of the troops which 
they ae hoard were collecting for this expedition,” 
“Aha! Colonel Allen, f imagine, will have a word to say 
to that bargain, Tt would fairly hia heart to be deprived 
. of the chance of rooviving the firat charge of Ktape or canister 
that shall salute us from the wide-mouthed war dogs of Old Ti. 
And if your surmises are correct, « collision, I fear, is unavold. 
able unlows Mr. Arnold should, as I think he certainly ought, 
waive his nsions to the command,” 

9 cree ib ber be, then; for Arnold, it is anid, was 
never yet known to yield to anything when his purposes were 
fixed. A more reckless care-devil, I sup Lea trod the 
footstool. Why, sir, when we were but ys, | have known 
him spring upon « large water wheel in fall motion, grasp one 
of its arms, with his head toward the circumference, and there 

till he had been dashed through the backwater beneath 

forty revolutions! I have known him, single-handed, 
Seite and overcome a mad ox, which had broken away from and 
nearly Killed a doen men One or more duels he has fonght 
abroad ; while scores of bullies have been eudgeled and con- 
quered by him about home. Indeed, if one half that is told of 
him is trae, the wild bulls of Bashan had not a spirit more 
vntamable, nor soarcely more bodily strength to back it.” 

* All that may be, sir, but those who know Ethan Allen will 

; at the very idea of there being found a man in New Eng- 
“i Who can outdo him in feats of either strength or courage. 
“And when they tell you, as they truly may, that they hare seen 
“wa bite off the heads of board nails by dovens, seize by his 
a0, and throw over his head bags containing each a bushel of 

aa fast as two men could bring them round to him: grasp 
opponents who had beset him, one in each hand, and, lift- 

& < them elgar off the ground, hold them out at arm's length 

the oat then together till they eried for merey ; engage alone 

ath OUR Soe gheritf and his posse of six common men. ront the 
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to your hero. Let this Arnold but offer to assume the com= 
mand, and, unless I am sadly mistaken, you will see what kind ~ 


of stuff our old Green Mountain lion is made of. But see! 
the fellow is beckoning the officers to, approach him. Let us 
move up to the spot and hear what he has to offer on the 
occasion.” 

Understanding and heeding the intimation of the stranger 
officer, who was, indeed, no other than Benedict Arnold, after- 
ward so infamously conspicuous in the annals of our revolution, 
most of the officers, including Allen, who had dismounted for 
the purpose, immediately advanced and formed an irregular 
line before him. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, with a perfectly assured and confi- 
dent air, after waiting till all had approached and assumed a 
listening attitude, “I am personally unknown, I presume, to 
most, or all of you, but having been clothed with the proper 
authority, and directed to proceed to this place for the purpose, 
I have the honor to announce myself to you as the commander 
of this expedition ; consequently, it is now my duty to take 
charge of these troops.” 

“Sir,” said Allen, taking a step in advance of his fellow- 
officers, placing his arms akimbo, and turning up his ear, as if 
the better to catch the words of the speaker, whom he eyed 
askance with a look of queerly blended doubt and scorn: “ Sir, 
did I hear aright? Did you say that you thought it your duty 
to take charge of these troops?” 

“T did, sir, and still so consider it,” replied Arnold, rather 
restively. 

“Do you, indeed, sir,” rejoined Allen, with a look of cool 
derision. ‘Then it was altogether a mistake of mine in sup- 
posing that the reverse of your proposition would have made 
out a more probable case ?” 

“I know not what you mean,” said Arnold, his voice trem- 
bling with stifled anger at the biting significance of the other’s 
remark. You may learn, however, that I am not a person to 
be trifled with, sir.” 

‘Well, I can’t pretend to say what or who you are not,” 
replied Allen, waxing warm, and giving token of a direct 
se : ee should like to know who the deyil you are that 

ere irom another colony to take the control of men 
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“My namo iv Arnold,” replied the other, biting his lips in 

rage, “and I hold a commission of colone!, with the 

~_— 1 the eeeainentte Committee of Safety. 

There! oxamine it fore ven!” he added, pulling out 
parchment and taduinfally husling it at their feet . 

The roll was instantly picked up and attentively examined 
by several of the officers, while Arnold stood aloof in con- 
ilies tas one my deigning to bestow a glance on the 

y thus on & ime proved, as he had stated, » 
colonels emir. a. from the source above mentioned, inclos 
another document signed by the same Committee, author 
Arnold to raise oops in Massachusetts or elsewhere, to 

ber number of four hundred, and march them for the reduction 

* Now, sir, where is commission? JF should like to see 
it ty turn,” said Arnold, addressing Allen, and advancing 
with an air of triumph, aa soon as the examination of hie ere 
dential, which he supposed must silence all further question 
of the right ho had assumed, was completed. 

“My commission?” promptly replied Allen, by no means 
disturbed by this unexpected demand, though in fact he had 
HO paper commission to show, as the council appointing him 
had not deemed such an instrament essential; “where is my 
commission, do you ask? There, sir!” he continned, point- 
ing to his troops, who, understanding Arnold's claim to take 
command of them, alkgady began to exhibit visiblo tokens of 
displeasure at the thought of having their idolired leader 

by « stranger, “ there, sir, it is, engraven on the 
hearts of these two hundred and thirty Green Mountain Boys! 
Trace it out there for yourself! Read it in their eyes, in every 
lineament of their countenances! And if that is not enough 
for you, then ask them whether Ethan Allen, who is getting 
gray in their service, is to be thrust aside for s commander 
whom they have never before seen >” 

* Never! no. never!” fiercely burst from « hundred lips 

the lines, while many indignantly threw down their arms, 
and all, either Sy Word, look, or gesture, gave unequivocal 
indication of their determination to allow no man to usurp the 


place of their chosen leader. 
The countenance of Arnold, with all bis assurance, instant! 


- 


— 
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fell at so decided and to him so unexpected a manifestation of = 


the disposition of the troops; and he bit his lips in vexation — i 


and mortified pride at his defeat. 


At this crisis of the affair Warrington, fearing in common — 


with the other officers that the altercation might prove ruinous 
to the enterprise, stepped forward and interposed. He first 
respectfully, and in a manner calculated to soothe the irritated 
feelings of Arnold, set forth the doubtfulness of his right, even 
under the instructions and commission he had received, to as- 
sume the command of troops who had not been enlisted by him, 
but who had volunteered without any knowledge of him or his 
instructions, and with the implied condition that they should 
be left to the choice of their own leaders. He then appealed 
to him as a gentleman, a patriot, and friend to the common 
cause, whether he would do well to insist on his claim, since 
doing so, as he must see, would prove destructive of their ex- 
pedition. This courteous and well-timed appeal, which opened 
a door by which Arnold might honorably retreat from his awk- 
ward position, seemed to produce on his mind an instantaneous 
effect. The dark and angry frown which had settled on his 
countenance gave way to a bright and cheerful look. With 
one hand he instantly tore the epaulets from his shoulders, 
while with the other he drew his sword and threw it on the 
ground, gallantly exclaiming : — 

*“ Gentlemen, I most cheerfully waive all pretensions to the 
command, which of right, I am now convinced, belongs to the 
brave leader of the far-famed Green Mountain Boys. But as to 
going with you on this glorious enterprise, it is a privilege which, 
by , | won’t relinquish! Gentlemen, will you furnish me 
with a common musket and accept me as a volunteer soldier of 
your gallant band ?” 

Allen appeared to be taken completely aback by this sudden 
declaration of Arnold. His naturally forgiving and noble dis- 
position and quick feelings were instantly touched with this 
tthe h areca es unexpected to him as it was remark- 
Keer of the and eee ai eae ees and perhaps the only 

) 1¢ ki isplayed by this brave but unprin- 
cipled officer in his whole public career. 

“Done like a man, by Jove!” exclaimed the chivalrous 
leader of the Green Mountain Boys, advancing and cordially 


proffering the other his hand, while the tears of admiring and — 


grateful emotion fairly started out on to his brawny cheeks 


rc 

* 

: > 
ae 
~~" 


Mont cheerfully, sir,” replied the tattered Arnold, waving 
courtesy. 
and then, sir,” resumed Allen. 


pet far and wide over field and forest arcund, 
while he sprang upon hi» impatient charger and waved his 
aword on high; “prepare to march! Ethan Allen still com- 
mands you. Peace is in the camp, the Lord on our side, and 
viotory before ua! Forward, march!” 

Three loud and lively cheers told the satisfaction of the men 
ab this double announcement; and in another moment, the 
whole corps, wheeling off to the brisk and stirring notes of 
shrieking fife and rattling drum, were sweeping down the road 
in full maveh toward the object of their destination. 

The route of the troops was along the military road which, 
in the French war of 1759, had been opened from Charleston on 

Connectiout River, across the Green Mountains, to Lake Cham- 
by « New Hampshire regiment acting ander the orders 
of General Amherst. This road, leading directly through 
Castleton and taking «a northerly direetion, branched off within 
& few miles of the lake, one fork running down to the shore 
> age to Ticonderoga and the other proceeding onward to 
n Point. Although this, at the period, was perhaps the 
best road in the settioment, still it was little more than a roughly 
@ut path through the wilderness, ebounding at this season with 
deep me fallen trees, and other obstacles calenlated to pre- 
vent much expedition in traveling. But such was the spirit and 
Seonstitutional vigor of the men that a march of four or fire 
hours Brought them over half the distance from their late ren- 
de#vous to their destined landing on the lake, the former place 
being about thirty miles from the latter. They had now for 
> several miles been passing through a heavy unbroken forest, 
and the mounted officers, riding a short distance in advance of the 
men, were vopagee | looking forward for a clearing, or some 
anitable place te for a midday refreshment. 
« Phere.” said Allen, turning to his companions as the seand 
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of a falling tree came booming through the forest from a dis- 
tance, “did you hear that? We are nearly through these end- 
less woods at last, it seems.” 

“Ts that so clearly proved by the falling of a tree?” asked 
Arnold, who was but little of a woodsman. “Old trees, I 
thought, like old men, often fell without human agency.” 

“ True, sir,” rejoined Allen, “but human agency brought 
that tree to thc ground; and it stood beside some opening, too, 
or I will agree to be reckoned, like the prophets of old, without 
honor in my own country.” 

“ Colonel Allen is right,” observed Warrington. ‘ The fall- 
ing of a green tree always produces a dull, heavy, lumbering 
sound, such as we just heard, occasioned by the air it gathers, 
or, more properly perhaps, disturbs in its course ; while the 
sound of a dry tree in falling is sharper, and comes with a 
single jar to the ear. That this tree stood near an opening is 
sufficiently evident from the echoes that followed the sound, 
which, in this flat land, could only be produced by the rever- 
berating woods wall of an opening. Yes, the colonel is cor- 
rect : I can now hear the chopper’s blows quite distinctly.” — 

The falling of another tree in the same direction here inter- 
rupted the conversation ; while the axman’s blows, sounding in 
the distance, and in the tranquil medium through which they 
were conveyed to the ear, like the ticking of a clock in the 
stillness of night, could now plainly be heard by all. In two 
or three moments a third tree came thundering to .the earth. 
Another and yet another followed at equally brief intervals — 
the noise attending each successive fall, as well as that of the 
fast repeating blows of the chopper, who was causing such 
destruction among the sturdy tenants of the forest, all growing 
more loud and distinct as the party approached. 

“There must be more than one of them,” observed Colonel 
Easton, “ to level so large trees at that rapid rate.” ~ 
nee 0, sir,” replied Warrington; “the regular and non-. 
interfering sounds of those blows indicate but one axman. 
You have not witnessed so much of the execution of which our 
Green Mountain Boys are capable as I trust you will within 
twenty-four hours, colonel. At all events, the fate of a tree 
under the sinewy arms of one of them is very soon decided.” 

2 aL OS fellow, howevor,” remarked Allen, “ does indeed lay to 
it es awill. I think he must make a good soldier; and as 
such he shall go with us, if of the right way of thinking, if not, 
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aa & prisoner ; for it behooves us now to know pretty well the 


of every man who is permitted Ww remain behind 

The now soon came im sight of the man who had 
been the of their conversation. He had made an opea- 
im the forest of about two acres, which he was rapidly 
Having just leveled one large tree, he was now 

tall frame in an attack upon another, a giant hem- 

look near the road, and had struck two or three blows, 
ene of his ax lato the huge circumference up to 
the # wt every stroke, when the tramp of the approaching 
ty coaghed bin oar, causing him to suspend and look around 


m, 
« Ag I live, it is Pete Jones!” exclaimed Warrington, * just 
upon his new piteh, which he mentioned to us.” 

«Good |" said Allon, “fam glad we have come across the 
droll devil. Bub we will him with business a notch 
or two above that : the redcoata need leveling # cursed sight 
more than the troos, at this crisis. If nothing more, he shall 
lend us that everlasting long bedy of his for a ladder to scale 
the walle of Old Ti! Jupiter! if Frederick of Prussia had a 
regiment of such chaps, how the fellow would brag! Hallo, 
there |” he added, dashing forward toward the woodsman, who 
stood gazing with an expression of quizaical wonder, now at the 
approaching cavaloade of officers near by, and now straining 
forward his long neck to get view of the lengthened columas 
of men, just beginning to make their appearance in the dis- 
tance. 


« Well, hallo it is, then, colonel, if there's nothing better 
to be said,” responded Jones, after waiting an instant to see 
of the other was going to proceed. “But now T think ont, 
olonel, where did you get # much folks? By Jehu, how 
they string along yonder Why, there's more than 4 hundred 
slew of men coming! And then what pokerish-looking tools 

‘ve all got! Now FE wonder if they ain't a going « visiting 
ever to Old Ti, cr somewheres ?” 

« } should not be surprised if something of that kind should 

the ease,” replied Allen, laughing. ~ But what are you 
about, that you have not joined us in the proposed risit ?~ 

_ . E calculate to be about this old hemlock till I get it 
down, 2 

«Nonsense, you hinny! Why were you not ap to Castle 
ton last night?” 

_ 
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“ Now, don’t fret, colonel —I did think of it, honestly ; b " 
knowing you must all come this way, I thought I might as 
well be making a small beginning here till you got on. And — : 
so I put in yesterday a little, and have now let in heaven’s 
light on something over two acres, I calculate. But if youare 
_ expecting to have pretty funny times of it over there, I don’t 

much care if I — that is, I'll think of it, after I have brought = 
the top of this old hemlock a little lower “ “Ae 

“Your most obedient, Captain Jones,” gayly exclaimed 
Warrington, now riding up. 


“Captain of what?” asked Jones, a little puzzled to know i 


whether he was to receive this address as a joke, and let off 
one of his own in return, or whether something serious was 
intended by it: “captain of what?—of the surveyor, that I 
sent over the York line a day or two ago, by a gentle touch 
with my foot on his northerly parts?” 

“No, seriously, Jones,” said Allen, “in organizing last 
night, we deemed it best to have a small band of scouts, of 
whom you were fairly voted in the captain, or scout master, 
if you like the name better. No man in the settlement can 
go before you in performing the duties of this post. Will 
you, without more words, accept it and join us?” . 

“Can’t you let me stop to cut this tree down first? ’Twon’t 
take scarce a minute, colonel.” 

“No, the men are at hand. We did think to find a spot to 
halt and dine here, but as I see neither place nor water, we 
must on till we find them. How soon shall we meet with such 
a place?” 

“Let me see, as the blind man said. Oh! there is a cute 
little beauty of a brook, with smooth banks, that’s just your 
sorts, not half a mile ahead.” 

“Fall in here with the troops then. But where is your 
rifle ?” j 

“ Hard by there, under a log,” replied Pete. “DJ warrant 
you never catch me far separated from old Trusty, with a good 
store of bullets to go on such errands as she and I have a mind 
to send them. Well, old ax,” he added, in an undertone, as he — 
took up the implement to which he seemed addressing himself, ~ 
a car of the tree, “the colonel 
thinks it best that you and I should bid each other good-by for 
a short time; and there! you may sit in that 
those two roots till I come back again, 


nook between ¢ 


ARTO) ae 


Piney meee meen ens 
4 
esl lok delay.” 


And thus, in the prompt spirit of the times, and with the 
| characteristic sang-froid of the man, this jolly and fearless 
eens One ne See Sete sade on oll log and 
Gheerily trolling above-quoted catch of some homely old 
song with a chorus of his own making, fell into the ranks of 
the troops then passing, having left his favorite ax, for which 
he seomod to have contracted @ sort of fellow-feeling, standing 
behind the tree on which we found him engaged, where it was 
—. dowtined to remain a led by ite owner during « great part 
of the Revolutionary and where, on returning, after 
oy A pen of hardship and danger, spent in bravely battlin 
for his country’s freedom, he found it in the same place 
position, safe and uninjured, except in the thick coat of rust 
_ that had gathered over it an incident of olden times well 
7 known as an historical fact by many in that section of the 
country where it oceurred., 
4 The spot desoribed by Jones being found and appropriated, 
; the aes partook of a dinner from the provisions of their 
packs, after which they were allowed an hout's rest, whieh 
was enlivened, as they were seated along the mossy banks of 
a the gurgling rivalet, with song, tale, and jest, till the deep 
j pocesses of the forest rang with the sounds of their merriment. 
While the officers, who were seated in a group by themselves, 
were consulting their watches and awaiting the moment set by 
then for resuming their march, a horseman, approaching from 
‘ the west, suddenly rode ap, dismounted, and stood before them. 
he « Ah, Phelps |” exclaimed Colonel Allen, springing up and 
. chaking the newcomer heartily by the hand. “Is it possible— 
_ & apy returned unhnng from a British fort? Well, sir, what 
| _ fews from the camp of the Philistines 
a « Almost everything we could wish, gentlemen.” replied 
the person addressed, a Connectiont gentleman of considerable 
aheewdnecs and address, who had been dispatched » day of two 
previous to go over to the fort. enter it on some feigned errand, 
and gain the best knowledge of ite situation the circumstances 
would permit. “I have been within the fort — mostly over the 
works; stayed there last aight, and came away unsuspected this 


al = 
morning. 
> ) » 
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Phelps then proceeded to give an account of the manner he 
had effected his discoveries at the fort without exciting the 


suspicions of the garrison relative to the object of his visit ; 
how, in the assumed character of a green country bumpkin, he 
made it his ostensible errand to see a war cannon, and also the 
strange man that shaved other men, called a barber ; how the 
soldiers laughed at his pretended ignorance, and the officers, 


coming to see the green Yankee, amused themselves by question- ._ 


ing him and listening to his replies, at which they were amaz- 
ingly tickled, and then ordered a twenty-four pounder to be 
fired, for the fun of witnessing the prodigious fright into which 
the report appeared to throw him. And finally, having induced 
him, after many entreaties, to permit the barber to shave him, 
how they all stood by to see the performance, laughing heartily 
at the wincing and woeful countenances he assumed and the 
fears he pretended of having his throat cut. 

After finishing his diverting description of this part of his 
adventures, he detailed with great accuracy the situation of the 
fortress, the names and grades of the officers, and the number of 
the garrison. 

“ But, gentlemen,” said he, in conclusion, “ there is one ques- 
tion which I will no longer delay to ask you. Have you made 


“God forgive me the oversight }” cxclaimed Allen, « We 
must instantly set measures on-foot for repairing it. Douglass 
— Lieutenant Douglass, step forward here a moment! What 


“An excellent scow for our purpose is owned by the Smiths, 
a few miles this, gide of Crown Point,” replied the blue-eyed and 
broad-shouldeied descendant of his Caledonian namesakes, step- 
ping promptly forward and comprehending at a glance the emer- 
gency that prodaced the question, 

“ The Smiths ? Good! They are with us, too, in heart, and 
should be also in person,” rejoined the colonel,  « Well, their 
scow we must have at all events. And you, Douglass, are the 
very man to go and bret it. Will you do it?” 

“Tam the very man who is willing to try, Colonel Allen,” 
answered the other. \ , 


, 7 And can you reach the landing against Ti with it by nine 
o'clock this evening?” \ 


: 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


‘ 
\ 
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“Hardly, { fear. Wt ie nearly « doven miles. But I'll do 


my beat, colonel.” 
# Go, thon, aa if the devil kicked you on end. The salvation 
of owe projoot may upon your getting back in season. 


Hut stay! We must have more boats than one. To the south 
know of none, Perhaps you may meet with some going up 
or down the lake which might be pressed into the service; of, 
wa the lant resort, one might poasibly be got away from Crowe 
Point without « discovery which would endanger us. Another 
man, however, will be wanted for any of these purposes, besides 
the oavamen you will pick up on your way. And— Jones! 
thin way! lave you heard what we are at? Very well. You 
wre the von, go on this haphazard errand. What my 
y Can 7 ring anything to paws if we send you?” 

«Why, I can’t exactly aay, colonel,” replied Jones, placing 
his foot astride and looking up with one eye queerly cocked on 
hiw interrogator, while the other waa tightly closed. “1 ain't 
ao much of a waterfowl as some; but perhaps I mought make 
fetoh come a little.” 

«Pack up, then, and be off with Douglass in two minutes; 
wnd remember, both of you, if you fail us——~ 

«Phen what?” asked Jones, suddenly stopping and looking 
back, “I don’t caloulate to be overparticular, colonel, but if 
it wouldn't be too much trouble I should like to know that 
before we start.” 

« You shall be doomed to sit forty days and nights in sack- 
doth and ashes,” humorously said Allen. 

* By Jonah!” exclaimed Pete, “the boats shall be there by 
the time, colonel!” ~ 

While the latter part of this dialogue was going on, Warring: 
ton stood with his back to the company, with one foot on a low. 
busily et in writing with his pencil on a blank leaf torn 
from hie pocketbook and placed on his knee. 

« Aha, my lad!” said Allen, in a playfal undertone, as he 
approached the former and significantly placed one finger om © 
hie shoulder; “more faith now than when we two were lying 
ont the hay in the captain's barn waiting for our tiffes, eh?” 

*F really wish you would mind your own business, colonel.” 

Warrington, with affected anger. 

« Well, well,” resumed Allen, laughing. “ send it, my boy. 
Mars, they say, never prospers se well as when he has Cupid 
Se hie train, im any casm But with cach a piece of Gos 
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handiwork as yours to incite to action—heayens! if th 


would never have needed to carry half a hundredweight of 
old iron on their lubberly carcasses to make them heroes.” 

Stripping off their coats to fit them for a rapid march, these 
athletic and resolute woodsmen now seized their rifles, took a 
glance at the sun for a hasty calculation of the bearing of the 
course to be taken to lead them to their proposed destination, 
and, plunging into the woods, were soon lost to the sight of 
their companions. 

A small guard was then sent on in advance, with orders to 
pick up and detain every man on the road not in the secret of 
the expedition. Scouts, to range the woods on the right and 
left, were also dispatched for the same purpose ; after which the 
main body of the forces quietly resumed their march for the lake. 


Leaving Allen and his companions in arms to make their 
way to the lake shore, we will now, by way of marking the 
progress of the two active foresters who had been dispatched 
northward for boats, change the scene, for a short time, to the 
quiet residence of Captain Hendee. 

It was a little past sunset on the evening of the day on 
which the events last described transpired. It had been a day 
of unusual stillness in the northern part of the Grants. The 
lively sounds of the plying axmen, which were usually heard 
ringing through the forests in every direction, were all hushed. 
The women went a visiting, and were seen to whisper in the 
corners apart from the children. The boys finished their tasks 
by noon, and for the remainder of the day were sauntering 
round the brooks with their fishing poles. All the active men 
had disappeared, — though no one mentioned aloud the cause of 
their absence. And a sort of Sabbath-day quiet and inaction 
seemed to prevail over all this section of the settlement. Cap- 
_tain Hendee was sitting in his open door, enjoying as usual 
his evening pipe, and wrapped in that placid and contempla- 
tive mood to which this indulgence generally disposes. His 
daughter was seated near him at a window in an attitude 
equally calm and contemplative, though engrossed with reflec- 
. tions, probably, of a far different nature ; for her fair white 
hand rested on a small volume lying on the window sill before 
eh opened upon those heart-melting Strains of the hapless 

Olse, which Pope, that master of rhyme and marrer of reason, 


Ps 7 


knights of old had been blessed with such ladyloves they _ 


2 


_* of the lake ; while occasionally a geatle si 
hetokening the inward conflicts of hope and ee eee 
ees While the father and daughter were thus 
—— neatod and their minds thus absorbed in their different trains of 
reflection, their attention was suddenly arrested by the sounds 
of mivancing footatepe. 

“ By all the saints in the calendar!” exclaimed the captain, 
after gazing an instant in surprine at the striking proportions 
of owe young Anak of the woods, for it was no other than Pete 
Jones, who, at the distance of eight or ten rods, was now seen 
stalking toward the house, “what « cloud brusher ie there, 
Alma! Can you ne who he may be?” 

“No, father,” Alma, who was also looking at the 
wpproaching visitor with an expression of mingled wonder and 
ouriosiby 5 ot that young Tyler and Wileox 
of this neighbor passed beyond the barn yonder, and I con. 
elude that this man is some friend of theirs. They are prob- 
os beg going on some fishing excursion, The man, I presume, 
. to got « little fire for this purpose.” 

By this time Jones had reached the door in whieh the eap- 
tain was sitting. 

* Good evening! Will you walk in, sir?” said the latter 
tn an indifferent tone and without moving, as if he expected 
the other would decline the invitation and announce his errand 
ab his door, 

« Why, yes. I may as well,” replied Jones, offering to pass 
7’ in, without ——,° notive the hesitating and inquiring 
4 look of the captain, who now at once yielded the space to his 
« Fou see f was bred to manners,” continued the woods- 
: man, jocosely bowing, so as to enable him to enter the door. 

The captain, smiling good-naturedly at the remark. handed 
Jones @ chair, took another hims®lf, and waited in silence, and 
with the same expecting ait as before, for the stranger to name 
hie baaness. This, however, Jones did not seem ready to make 
knowt, but continued sitting in silence, with » puzzled and 
undecided ait, ac if greatly at less what to sey, or how fo bring 
about some object he had in view, now glancing at the captain, - 
now at the different objects about the room. and now at Miss 
Hendee, on whom his eyes lingered with an expression of am 
| admiration, 
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“ Very fine weather, this,” remarked the captain by way of 
breaking the silence, which he seemed to think was becoming 
a little awkward. a 

“Very, considering the times and the state of the nation, 
responded Pete, dryly, and with the manner of one who would 
show that he is too busy in thought to engage in conversation. 

The captain then made some other commonplace observa- 
tion, which met with no reply of any kind; when, finding him- 
self thus defeated in every attempt to draw the other into 
conversation, and tired of waiting for him to name his errand, 
he withdrew his attention and sunk into his own reveries. 

After Jones had sat awhile longer chewing his cud of per- 
plexity, a change appeared suddenly to come over him. A 
flash of intelligence and decision lit up his countenance. And 
after dropping his head an instant, as if settling the details 
of a plan which he appeared to have hit upon, he slowly drew 
up his features into a sober and troubled air, and began to 
catch his breath and shiver all over, like a man taken with an 
ague fit. He then rose, tottled across the floor to the hearth, 
raked open the fire, and spread his shaking hands over the 
coals, at the same time attempting to speak as he observed the 
eyes of the captain and his daughter were turned upon him 
with a look of lively concern. 

“Oh, nev—never mind!” he said, articulating with great 
apparent difficulty, in his attempt to quiet their alarm; “twill 
S—s—soon be o—o—over now—though the—the — these 
Swamp ag—ag—agues are bad while they last. You, you 
don’t — keep — keep great fires —here — I I —I see.” 

“We will have one in a moment, my friend,” said the cap- 
tain, leaping up at this hint, and hobbling out of doors after 
wood with unwonted activity. 

No sooner was the old gentleman fairly out of sight than 
Jones’ malady entirely disappeared. He quickly drew out a 
billet, and turning, tossed it into the lap of the astonished 
Miss Hendee. 

“ Here, mum,” said he, in a low, confidential tone, * there’s 
no time to be polite; but read that, and if you want to scrab- 
ble off two lines or so in answer, contrive to get it into my old 
hat there on the table, in almost no time, as I’m in a taking of 
ahurry. But stay, where’s the Indian ?” 

“He has gone to take a letter for me to Major Skene’s 
colored man, now lying with his boat down here at the landing, 
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; LE believe,” replied the blushing girl, already on her way to her 


ment to read and anewer the billet, which « glance at the 


— #paetmen 
handwriting wold her was from her lover. 


That's lucky,” said Jones; “now | want that chap te go 


with wa, We have got « trifling chore to do to-night some- 


where in the neighborhood of Old Ti. Had | better « to 
oneness Sheet Ris gaing on nett” a 
ty been Lomb z na eae 6 n 
sugyen application to Ca 

Hondew might in somo way lead to « ourd of Neapet= 
aooret — “ L heard him promise Neshobee's services to Colonel 
Allon for such an emergency. Perhaps you had better consult 
no one but Neshobeo himself, and if he is willing to go, I will 
stand his friend in defending the delinquency, if sach it be.” 

Flendee now returned with the wood, and found 
Foto's ague much as he had left it. But as the fire blased up 
from the light combustibles which had been thrown on to it, 
the attack seemed gradually to subside. Meanwhile, Alma 
had rotired, road the brief outpouring of her lover's heart, and 
penned in answer: — 


From heart [f thank you for your kind note. All as yet 


remaing vered— painful, painful exigency! which compels 
sondealment of so im t a step from an only parent! And yet 
T regret not my ; and whatever of sorrow it may cost me, I 


will not repine at the fruit of a treq of my own planting. Heaven 
preserve you, my very dear friend, in the hour of peril, and crown 
with success your efforts in the cause of freedom. 

_ Yours, but too truly, 


A. H. 


By the time Alma had completed her note and managed on 
her return to the room to slip it, unobserved, into the desig- 


nated of deposit, Jones had so far recovered from his 
indisposition that he announced himself in a condi- 
tion for fag on hie way. And taking « coal of fire 


between @ couple of chips. by way of accounting to the captain 
for hie call, and stopping # moment to listen to the sage now 
Grams cecommended by his host to prevent the recurrence of 
hie agte, he departed and joined his two newly enlisted asso- 
éiates, who were impatiently awaiting his coming in the adjoin 
ing field. [t being now eufficiently dusk to prevent ail 
observation from the opposite garrison, they proceeded imme- 
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' fe 
diately to the landing, which they found guarded by two Green 
Mountain Boys, who, making fishing their ostensible business, 
had in pursuance of the arrangement before mentioned closely 

watched the place during the two preceding days. Here also 
they met Neshobee, who had just returned in a skiff from — 
Major Skene’s scow, in possession, as before intimated, of a 
stout negro, who, with two low, sottish fellows under his com- — 
mand, having spent that day at the fort to take in some loading — 
and visit the soldiers previous to starting for home, as they — 
intended to do the next morning, had come over just at night 
and taken a fishing station near the landing. Jones and his 
companions hesitated not to open their project of obtaining this 
boat to Neshobee, who very cheerfully agreed to codperate with 
them in duping the negro, and to assist in rowing the boat up 
to the landing where they were to be met by Allen’s forces. 
The boat was lying about a dozen rods from the shore; and 
Black Jack, as he was called, and his men, having pulled up 
their anchor, were now on the point of putting back for the 
fort, when the party on shore, their plan of operations being all | 
arranged, hailed the black commander and desired him to ha 
up to the landing. 

“ Who the debil you, who want me do all dat for notting ?” 
replied Jack, in a swaggering, consequential tone. 

“Oh, pull up to the shore,” said Wilcox; “there are three 
or four of us here who are wishing to make a bargain with 
you.” 


bg air ci 


“ Bargain, hey? you shackaroons, you! You tink for play 
some deblish trick, don’t you? Guess you find out you no 
catch weasel sleep so easy as all dat come to!” responded the 
negro, chuckling at his own wit and Sagacity. 

“ No, now, honestly, Captain Jack,” rejoined the first speaker, 
“we want to go to Shoreham landing to-night, to be ready to 
join a wolf hunt which they are going to start there early to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ Gosh all firelock!” exclaimed the black, whose opinion 
of his own importance was greatly raised by being addressed 
as captain: “you tink I row my boat all de Way op dar in de 
dark jest for commodate you? No! see you all dam fus! ” 

_ “Now you are too bad, captain ; but you won’t damn our 
jug of old Jamaica, that we intended to offer you for carryin 

us up there, will you?” said the other, taking a jug from aes 
his coat and Swinging it over his head, so that the black, whose 


tsa 
was well known to the young meu, might catch 


» teplied the former, “that here is « gallon of as 
ever rundown your throat, which is at your service 
Glone the bargain. Come, give us your answer, for 
make a trade with you, we must be off for a boat 
olaw, What say you?—and mind ye, we will lead 
hand at the oars to boot,” 
row de boat, you say?” anawered Jack, in an 
tone. “ Why de debil you no say so fore? 
A ter de circumstance. You werry much to 
blame, gommen, dat you no mention so t « difference in 
, (lp ape apace hia men headed round 
the and handled the oars with such effect that nearly the 
next moment she was lying at the landing. 

Within five minutes from thia time, the magic jug, which 
had offected such a wonderful change in the aspect of affairs, 
having been well tested in the mean while by Jack and his 
associates, all hands were stripped and bending to the oars of 
old scow, which, under the forceful strokes of Jones and 
aided by the rum power of Jack's two besotted beat- 

through the waters toward the south as fast 
strength would drive her. 
were soon met, however, by puffs of south wind, 
whioh they found it possible to make but « very slow 

And it was ffot till considerably past midnight that 
to the last reach and hove in sight of the destined 
But here, overhauling Douglass with the other seow, 


Hettt 


i 


and the party he had enlisted to help man it, both beats, with 
- penewed efforts of rival speed, forward for the appointed 


i 
: 


y!* eniled owe Allen from the landing, where. 
neared the place, his huge towerlike form, rising 
aver the stationary group of officers around him, 
plainly be discerned by the approaching crews: “ boat 


it 
3 LE 


ghey! who comes there?” 

* and frietids, in this,” was the reply from the first 
boat. i about its length in advance of the other. 
" « And in the next? ™ asked Allen. 


ii « 
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“Jones and a thundercloud!” responded the well-known us 
voice of the jolly woodsman. “Now you needn't think Iam 
fibbing, colonel; for you will see it lighten when we get 
ashore.” 3 

* All is well, then,” said Allen, without heeding the remarks 
of Jones further than his announcement of himself with a boat, 
“all is well, and glory to God in the highest, that you have got 
here at last! I thought you would have never come. Why, 
it has been an age since dark! Some old sun-stopping Joshua 
must be fighting on the other side of the earth, or I swear it 
would have been daylight long ago! ” 

By this time the first boat had struck the shore, and the 
crew, leaping out, were all readily recognized by the leader, 
who then turned to the other boat, at that instant driving up 
with the astonished and frightened negro (now for the first 
time mistrusting a trick) gibbering and sputtering aloud : — 

“What de hell all dis? — who all dese? what pretty dam 
Scrape you got me into here, you shackaroon debils, you?” 

“ What in the name of all that is black and red have you 
got here, Jones?” cried Allen, in surprise, stepping up and 
peering into the boat on hearing Jack’s exclamations. 

“ Why, just what I told you, colonel. Here! don’t you see 
it lighten, now?” said Pete, pointing to the negro’s eyes, which, 
glaring wide with fear and astonishment at what he saw and 
heard, glimmered like fire bugs in the dark. “But the English 
of it is, colonel, that we came across Major Skene’s scow com- 
manded by Captain Darky, with his two oarsmen here, who for- 
a gallon of rum were kind enough to bring us along to join the _ 
hunting match at Shoreham, where we have now arrived, safe 
and sound,” he continued, turning to the black ; “go now, Cap- 
tain Jack, you have fulfilled your bargain with us; and we 
have nothing more to say, so far as we are concerned. If these 
rough-looking chaps here want to employ you further, they will 
let you know it, likely.” 

“Jones, you deserve a pension for life!” exclaimed Allen 
comprehending the whole affair in an instant. “You and your 
amend ek oth ea ae birds with one stone than you 
to lose, so ay out that: me a ree have nok " Br iglee 
Pise aa < ie , y . n as to Major Skene s boat, it 

prize; and Major Skene’s negro, and Major Skene’s 
negro understrappers here, are al] my prisoners! ” 

“Oh, no, totally unpossible to stop, gemmen!” gaid Jack, 


_ latter from do young leddy at Captain Hendes's to de 
lady ob Colonel Reed at de major's dat I oblige for deliver 
— Gerly in the morning.” 
| * We will undertake the delivery of the letter,” said Selden 
ancl Warrington simul , 
_ * famble them out, boys!” sternly exclaimed Allen. 
« Oh, lordy, f don be ruin! totally, foreber ruin!” groaned 
the distressed and frightened black, as the men seized him and 
hia two cvunken associates, and led them to the rear to be pat 


i 


The boats wore now instantly headed round, the oars muf- 
fled, cavoful oarsmen selected and placed in their seats; whet, 
after each boat had been filled with as many troops as their 
reapeotive burthens would safely permit, they pushed off from 
the shore, preceded a short hailing distance by « skiff oceupied 

| _ by Alien anc Arnold, with Phelps to pilot them to their con- 
templated lancting on the opposite shore. The wind had some 
time since died wholly away; and the elements were now 
all hushed, as if in the slumbers of death; while the deeply 
freighted crafts glided slowly on, impelled by the light dip of 
the feathery oars whieh, in the hands of the experienced and 
garefal men who plied them, unitedly rose and fell as noiseless 
sw the feet of fairies on beds of flowers. At length the dark, 
2 on | walle of the fortress, looming up and marking their 
_ outlines against the Western sky, beeame discernible fo 
 @he tien.” And yet, ax they drew near these frowning walls, 
.” ogee by # bundred cannon, over whieh, for aught they knew, 
ted matches were suspended, awaiting but the signal to 

send theit iron showers of death té every man of their devoted 
band, 06 micgivings, no weak relentings, came over them: but 
ef & moment like this, and that whieh followed at the onset, — 
ps a more undoubted test of courage 
frantic, half-mechanical charges of the 


7 


ee 
disciplined legions of Napoleon at the later fields of Austerl 
and Marengo, —at a moment like this, we say, their stout 


hearts, nothing daunted at the dangers before them, beat high — 


and proudly at the thought of the coming encounter, and with 
stern determination gleaming in every eye, and with the low, 
whispered words of impatience for the moment of action to 
arrive, they moved steadily on to the daring purpose. 


Passing down obliquely by the works, they landed some 


distance to the north of them. The instant they touched the 
shore the troops leaped on the banks; and scarcely had the 


last foot been lifted from the boats before they were backed, 


wheeled, and on their return for another load, leaving those on 
shore to await in silence the arrival of a reinforcement from 
their companions left behind, before marching to the onset. 
Those companions, however, were not destined to share in the 
glory of this splendid achievement of the eighty Green Moun- 
tain Boys who had landed; for in a few moments, to the dis- 
may of Allen, the faint suffusions of dawning day became 
visible in the east. Cursing the luck which had caused such 
delays, and chafing like a chained lion held back from his prey, 
that impetuous leader for a few moments rapidly paced the 
shore before his men in an agony of impatience — now casting 
an eager look at the fort, still silent and undisturbed, now 
straining his vision after the receding boats, which, to him, 
seemed to move like snails across the waters, and now throw- 
ing an uneasy glance at the reddening east, whose twilight 
glow, growing broader and brighter every instant, plainly told 
him that before another detachment of troops could arrive his 
forces would be discovered, and the enterprise, in all proba- 
bility, would thus be defeated. Maddened at the thought, he 
stopped short in his walk, paused an instant, and brought his 
foot with a significant stamp to the ground, showing that his 
resolution was taken. And quickly calling out Jones and 
Neshobee, he dispatched them to go forward, cautiously recon- 
noiter the fort on all sides, and return as speedily as possible 
to report their discoveries. He then formed his men in three 
ranks and addressed them. 

“You see, my friends and fellow-soldiers,” he commenced, 
pointing his sword toward the east, “ that daylight will reveal 
a to the enemy before a reinforcement can possibly arrive. 
oe saa os who have so long been the scourge of tyrants, 

g your minds to relinquish the noble enterprise, and with 


itz. 


Te paused for reply, when “No! no! no!” throug 
pee remponnen, ws 
4 Me—~ I seo, my brave fellows,” resumed the gratified 
 Wader, *f seo whab you would do. I read it in sen aie 
breathed tones of determination —in your quick and short- 
drawn renpivations, and in your rewtless and impatient move- 
montis. you all well considered? I now propose to 
load you through yonder gate; and I fear not to tell men of 
gy ee ere see ot Bhs in the 
-ouy aw I would urge no man to en nat his 
own Si SG site Oat gat Gill gumite 2 oh whe 
dhoowe to remain behind, You, therefore, who will voluntarily 
ilies tens gen wes Eetentty levagh 
* gun wae ught to » poise with a 
motion whick told with what good will it was Las 
“God bless you, my noble fellows!” exelaimed Allen, 
, and with emotion. Courage like that,” he continued 
tones of concentrated energy, “courage like that, with 
of oak and nerves of steel like yours, must, will, and, by 
of the God of hosts, shall triumph! Come on, then! 
march while I march—run and rush when I set 
ple; and, if f fall, still rush on, and over me, to ven- 
and vietory! To the right, wheel! march |” 
the band arrived within about a furlong of the ram- 
were met by the scouts, who reported thet all was 
about the fort, while the open gate was guarded 
al h and sleepy-looking sentinel. Halting no 
was necessary to hear this report, Allen, placing 
at the head of the center column, silently waved his 
te the troops as a signal for resuming the march ; when 
again moved forwartt with rapid and cantious steps to- 
teway. And so noiseless and unexpected 
they came within twenty paces of the 
be they were discovered by the drowsr sentry, 
was slowly pacing te and fto with shouldered musket 
it. Terning round with a start, the aroused soldier 
an inetant at the advancing array, in mute astonishment 
a. alarm ; whem he hastily cocked and leveled his piece at 
> Allen, who was striding toward him several yards in advance of 
. 


Te 
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hismen. It wasan instant on which hung the fate of the hero of 
the Green Mountains and, probably, also the destinies of Ticon- 
deroga. But the gun missed fire. The life of the daring leader 
was safe and the garrison slept on, unalarmed and unconscio ie 
of their danger. Leaping forward like the bounding tiger on 
his victim, Allen followed up the retreating soldier so hotly | 
that, with all the speed which fear could lend him, he could 
scarcely keep clear of the rapidly whirling sword of his fiery 
pursuer, till he gained the interior of the fortress ; when he 
gave a loud screech of alarm, and, making a desperate leap for 

a bombproof, disappeared within its recesses. Meanwhile the 
rushing column of troops came sweeping like a whirlwind 
through the gate; when fairly gaining the parade ground in 
front of the barracks they gave three cheers which made the 
old walls tremble with the deafening reverberations and caused 
the slumbering garrison to start from their beds in wild dismay 
at the unwonted sound. Scarcely had the last huzza escaped 
the lips of the men and their leader, who disdained not to mingle 
his own stentorian voice in the peals of exultation and defiance 
which rose in thunders to heaven, before the latter was rapidly 
threading his way through flying sentries and_half-dressed 
officers toward the quarters of the commandant of the fortress. 
Pausing an instant on his way to chastise a dastard sentinel 
whom he caught making a pass at one of our officers with his 
bayonet, and whom, with one blow with the flat of his sword, 
he sent reeling to the earth with the cry of mercy on his lips, 
the daring leader bounded up the stairway leading to the com-. 
mandant’s room, and thundering at the door, called loudly to 
that officer to come forth. Captain La Place, who had just 
leaped from his bed on hearing the tumult below, soon made 
his appearance with his clothes in his hand, but suddenly 
recoiling a step, he stood gazing in mute amazement at the 
stern and threatening air and the powerful and commanding 
figure of the man before him. 

“I come, sir, to demand the immediate surrender of this 
fortress !” sternly said Allen to the astonished commander, 

# By what authority do you make this bold demand of His 
Majesty’s fort, sir?” said the other, almost distrusting his 
senses. 

“By what authority?” thundered Allen; “I demand it, 


sir, in the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress ! ” 
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 *The Continental Congress?” stammered the hesitating 
+ * I know of no right — 1 don’t acknowledge it, sux —— ~ 
- But you soon will acknowledge it, sir!” fiercely inter- 
“Fupted the impationt leader. “And hesitate to obey me ome 
— initant 4 and, by the eternal heavens! | will sacrifiee 
d man in your fort | beginning the work, sir,” he added, 
w oo ee ee over the head of the other, aad 
murderous wt every glittering circle it made 
in the air noarer and nearer the head ot ise threatened victim, 
“beginning the work, six, by sending your own head dancing 

| werous thin floor!” 

“Tf yiold, { yiold!” cried the shrinking commandant. 

| “Down! down, then, instantly!” exelaimed Alles, “and 
| communicate the surrender to your men while any of them 
| we left alive to hear it.” 

Soarcely allowing the crestfallen officer time to encase his 
logs in hiv breeches, Allen hurried him down to the scene of 
action in the open parade below. Here they found the Green 

- —- Mountain Boys cagerly engaged in the work of capturing the 
who were making considerable show of resistance, 
Two of the barrack doors had been beaten down, and about a 
thied of the enemy already made prisoners. And the fiery 
Arnold was on the point of blowing « third door from its 
hinges with « swivel, which he hac caused to be drawn up for 
the : while a fourth was shaking and tottering under 
the tremendous blows of an ax, wielded by the long and power- 
fal arma, of Pete Jones, who was found among the foremost in 

the contest. > 

«Cease, coase ye all!” cried Allen, in a loud voice of com- 
mand, as he appeared among them with La Place by his 
side. 


« Now, raaly, colonel,” said Jones, suspending his elevated 


implement and holding it back over his head in readiness for 
another blow, “I wish you would let me settle with this devil- 


; ish old dak door before I stop. Why, I never was so bothered 
__-With stich « small potato in my life '” 

| Na nol* answered the other, emiling. “let us have 
silence @ tioment, and we will save you all troubles of that 


« Well, then, here gues for a parting blessing '” exclaimed 
the woodsman, down hie ax with a tremendous blow, 


which bropght the door tumbling to the ground. 
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The British commandant then calling his officers around " 
him, informed them that he had surrendered the fortress, and ; 
ordered them to parade the men without arms. While this 
was in performance a second detachment of Green Mountain 
Boys reached the shore, and, having eagerly hastened on to the 
fort to join their companions, now, with Warrington at their 
head, came pouring into the arena. A single glance sufficed 
to tell the latter that he was too late to participate in aught 
but the fruits of the victory. With a disappointed and morti- 
fied air he halted his men and approached to the side of his 
leader. 

“Ah, colonel!” said he, “is this the way you appropriate 
all the laurels to yourself, entirely forgetful of your friends?” 

“Pooh ! pooh! Charles,” replied Allen, turning to the othe 
with a soothing, yet self-complaisant smile at the half-reproach- 
ful compliment thus conveyed, « you need not mourn much lost 
glory in this affair. Why, the stupid devils did not give us 
fight enough to whet our appetites for breakfast ! But never 
mind, Charles, there is more business yet to be done; Crown 
Point and Major Skene’s stone castle must both be ours to- 
night. The taking of the first shall be yours to perform. And 
after breakfast and a few bumpers in honor of our victory, we 
will dispatch you for that purpose, with a corps of your own 
selection.” 

“Thank you, thank you, colonel,” replied the other with a 
grateful smile. “But the expedition to Skenesboro’— may I 
not speak a word for our friend Selden?” . 

“Aha!” replied Allen, laughing, “then this offer to take 
charge of the negro’s letter had its meaning, eh? I don’t know 
exactly about that chip of a British colonel for a Yankee patriot. 
N ow, ‘yours, major, I acknowledge to be a true Cynosure. But 
his, I fear, will prove a dog star. However, this is his own 
hunt ; and, as he is a finished fellow, and doubtless brave and 
true, I think I will give him the command of the expedition, 
unless claimed by Easton. But hush! the commandant is 
about to go through the forms of the surrender. I must away 
but will see you again.” 
Se ee ee of the surrender were soon over; 

‘hen, as the fortr i : 
of the conquerors, theteRPEERE eS oa 4 ; tb tr een 
huzzas of the Green Mountain Boys - il Bri ge 
miadé to ‘peal fami _ oy S, While British cannon were 

peal forth with their deep-mouthed thunders to the 
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trembling hills and reverberating mountains of the country 
yound, | lamation of victory!—~the first triumph of 
/ Siecle evar Millia of ber henghity epgtbance. 
ti —- 
THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


hy WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


‘Taw holy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Or co Ap ene eal 


wood top calle the crow, through all the gloomy day. 
Whore are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang and 


| Hight and softer airs, a beanteons sisterhood ° 
Alaa! they all are in their the gentle race of flowers 
Ave lying in their lowly with the fair and of ours 
The rain io failing where they lie, but the cold November rain, 
Calle not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones again. 


The windflowor and the violet, they perished long ago, 

Ane the brier rose and the orchis died amid the sammer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-red, and the aster in the wood. 

And the yellow suntlower by the brook in autumn beeaty stom’. 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the plague om 


men, 
— of th@ie smile was gone, from upland. glade, and 


And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still snch days will 


| come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from ont their winter home : 
» Wher tlie sound of dropping mats is heard, though all the trees are 


still, 
And twinkle in the amoky light the waters of the rill, 
Phe south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he 


bore, 
And sighs to find them it the wood and by the stream no more 


And then f think of one Who in her youthful beauty died. 
Phe fair, meek biessom that grew up ond faded by my sie: 


a=<) 
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In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief: 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 
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HENRY WHARTON’S ESCAPE. 
By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
(From ‘* The Spy.’’) 


{James Fenimore Cooper: An American novelist; born at Burlington, 
N.J., September 15, 1789; died September 14, 1851, at Cooperstown, N.Y., 
whither his father had removed about 1790, it being then a wild frontier region. 
Cooper attended Yale College for three years, when he was expelled ; shipped as a 
common sailor, and became a lieutenant in the navy. Later in life he visited 
Europe, and was United States consul at Lyons (1826-1829). Among his most 
popular novels are: ‘‘ The Spy ’’ (1821), ‘‘ The Pilot,’’ ‘‘ The Last of the Mohi- 
cans,’’ ** The Prairie,’’ ‘‘The Red Rover,” ‘The Bravo,’’ ‘The Pathfinder,’’ 
‘““The Deerslayer,’? ‘‘ Wing and Wing,’? ‘‘Wyandotte,’’ and ‘ Satanstoe.”’ 
He also wrote a ‘‘ Naval History of the United States’? (1839), ‘* Lives of Dis- 
tinguished American Naval Officers’’ (1846). ] 


In a country settled, like these States, by a people who fled 
their native land and much-loved firesides,- victims of con- 
sciences and religious zeal, none of the decencies and solemni- 
ties of a Christian death are dispensed with, when circumstances 
will admit of their exercise. The good woman of the house 
was a strict adherent to the forms of the Church to which she 
belonged; and having herself been awakened to a sense of her 
depravity by the ministry of the divine who harangued the 
people of the adjoining parish, she thought it was from his 
exhortations only that salvation could be meted out to the 
short-lived hopes of Henry Wharton. Not that the kind- 
hearted matron was so ignorant of the doctrines of the religion 
which she professed as to depend theoretically on mortal aid 
for protection; but she had, to use her own phrase, “sat so 
long under the preaching of good Mr. ,” that she had 
unconsciously imbibed a practical reliance on his assistance, 
for that which her faith should have taught her could have 
come from the Deity alone. With her, the consideration of 
death was at all times awful; and the instant that the sen- 
tence of the prisoner was promulgated, she dispatched Cesar 
mounted on one of her husband’s best horses, in quest of ies 
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of Cana were required on some domestic » that she 
explained the nature of hi» absence. The youth ber, 
at firet, with an unconquerable reluctance w admit of such 
& spiritual guide; but as our view of the things of this life 
becomes low» vivid, our prejudices and habite cease to retain 
their influence; and « civil bow of thanks was flaally gives in 
vequital for the onsiderate care of the well-meaning woman. 

The black returned early from his expedition, and, as well 
w could be gathered from his somewhat incoherent narrative, 
® minister of God might be expected to arrive in the course of 
the day. The interruption that we mentioned in oar preceding 
chapter was occasioned by the entrance of the landlady, At 
the intercession of Dunwoodie, orders had been given to the 
sontine! who guarded the door of Henry's room, that the mem- 
bers of the prisoner's family should, at all times, have free 
access to hia apartment; Cwsar was included in this arrange- 
mont, ae & matter of convenience, by the officer in command; 
but strict inquiry and examination was made into the errand 
of every other —— for admission. The major had, how- 
ever, included himself among the relatives of the British 
offiver; and one pledge, that no rescue should be attempted, 
was given in his name for them all, A short conversation was 
passing between the woman of the house and the corporal of 
the guard, before the door that the sentinel had already opened 
in anticipation of the decision of his non-commissioned com- 
mandant. 

“Would you refuse the consolations of religion to a fellow- 
éveature about to suffer death?” said the matron, with earnest 
geal. “Would you plunge a soul into the fiery farnace, and « 
minister at hand to point out the straight and narrow path?” 

«FH tell you what, good woman,” returned the corporal, 

tly pushing her away; “T've no notion of my back being s 
Siehesy for any man to walk to heaven upen. A pretty figure 
t hoc it male at the pickets, for disobeying orters. Just step 
down and ask Lieutenant Mason, and you may bring in the 
whole con tion, We have not taken the guard from the 
foot goldiers but am hour, and I shouldn't like to have it said 
that we know less of our duty than the militia.” 

* Admit the woman,” said Dunwoodie, sternly, observing. 
for the first time, that one of his own corps was on post. 


. 
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The corporal raised his hand to his cap, and fell back in : 


silence; the soldier stocd to his arms, and the matron entered. 

“Here is a reverend gentleman below, come to soothe the 
parting soul, in the place of our own divine, who is engaged 
with an appointment that could not be put aside; ’tis to bury 
old Mr. a 

“Show him in,” said Henry, with feverish impatience. 

“But will the sentinel let him pass? I would not wish a 
friend of Mr. to be rudely stopped on the threshold, and 
he a stranger.’ 

All eyes were now turned on Dunwoodie, who, looking at 
his watch, spoke a few words with Henry, in an undertone, 
and hastened from the apartment, followed by Frances. The 
subject of their conversation was a wish expressed by the pris- 
oner for a clergyman of his own persuasion, and a promise from 
the major, that one should be sent from Fishkill town, through 
which he was about to pass on his way to the ferry to intercept 
the expected return of Harper. Mason soon made his bow at 
the door, and willingly complied with the wishes of the land- 
lady; and the divine was invited to make his appearance 
accordingly. 

The person who was ushered into the apartment, preceded 
by Cesar and followed by the matron, was a man beyond the 
middle age, or who might rather be said to approach the 
downhill of life. In stature he was above the size of ordinary 
men, though his excessive leanness might contribute in deceiv- 
ing as to his height; his countenance was sharp and unbending, 
and every muscle seemed set in rigid compression. No joy, or 
relaxation, appeared ever to have dwelt on features that frowned 
habitually, as if in detestation of the vices of mankind. The 
brows were beetling, dark, and forbidding, giving the promise 
of eyes of no less repelling expression; but the organs were 
concealed beneath a pair of enormous green goggles, through 
which they glared around with a fierceness that denounced the 
coming day of wrath. All was fanaticism, uncharitableness, 
and denunciation. Long, lank hair, a mixture of gray and 
black, fell down his neck, and in some degree obscured the 
sides of his face, and, parting on his forehead, fell in either 
direction in straight and formal screens. On the top of this 
ungraceful exhibition was laid, impending forward, so as to 
overhang in some measure the whole fabric, a large hat of three 
equal cocks. His coat was of a rusty black, and his breeches 
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silence. Wor several minutes no one broke thiv ominous pause 
in the conversation,-~ Henry feeling & repugnance Ww bis gecst 
that he wae vainly endeavoring to conquer, and the strange 
himself drawing forth occasional sighs and groans, that Uueat- 
ened « dissolution of the unequal connection betwoen his sub- 
Jimated soul aad ite ungainly tenement. During thio deathlike 
— Mr. Wharton, with o feeling nearly allied to that 
of hin son, led Sarah from the apartment. His retreat was 
noticed by the divine, in a kind of scornful disdain, who began 
to hum the air of « popular paalm tune, giving it the full rich 
ness of the twang that distinguishes the Eastern paalmody. 

“Cwwar,” seid Mine Peyton, “hand the gentleman some 
refreshment; he must need it after hie ride.” 

“My satrongth is not in the things of life,” said the divine, 

ing in w hollow, sepulchral voice. “Thrice have I this 

hold forth in my master’s service, and fainted not; still it 

is prudent to help this frail tenement of elay, for, surely, ‘the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.’ ” 

Opening « pair of enormous jaws, he took a good measure 
of the proffered brandy, and suffered it to glide downward with 
that sort of facility with which man is prone to sin. 

“T apprehend, then, sir, that fatigue will disable you from 
performing the duties which kindness had indaced you te 

.” 

“Woman!” exelaimed the stranger, with energy, “when 
was f ever known te shrink from a duty? But ‘judge not, lest 

be judged,” and faney not that it is given to mortal eyes to 

the intentions of the Deity.” 

* Nay,” returned the maiden, meekly, and slightly disgusted 
With his jargon. “I pretend not to judge of either events, or 
the intentions of my fellow-creatures, much less of these of 
Omn' potence.” 

oS well, woman — ‘tis well:” cried the minister, waving 
his hand with supereilious disdain; “humility becometh thy 
set and lost condition; thy weakness driveth thee on head 

like ‘ante the bosom of destruction.” ” 
ded at the extraordinary deportment, yielding te 
that habit which urges us te speak reverentiy on sacred sab 
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jects, even when perhaps we had better continue silent, Miss 
Peyton replied: — : 

“There is a power above, that can and will sustain us all 
in welldoing, if we seek its support in humility and truth.” 

The stranger turned a lowering look at the speaker, and 
then composing himself into an air of self-abasement, he con- 
tinued, in the same repelling tones: — 

“Tt is not every one that crieth out for mercy that will be 
heard. The ways of Providence are not to be judged by men 
—‘many are caHed, but few chosen.’ It is easier to talk of 
humility than to feel it. Are you so humble, vile worm, as to 
wish to glorify God by your own damnation? If not, away 
with you for a publican and a pharisee! ” 

Such gross fanaticism was uncommon in America, and Miss 
Peyton began to imbibe the impression that her guest was 
deranged; but remembering that he had been sent by a well- 
known divine, and one of reputation, she discarded the idea, 
and, with some forbearance, observed: — 

“I may deceive myself in believing that mercy is proffered 
to all, but it is so soothing a doctrine that I would not will- 
ingly be undeceived.” 

“Mercy is only for the’ elect,” cried the stranger, with an 
unaccountable energy; “and you are in the ‘valley of the 
shadow of death.’ Are you not a follower of idle ceremonies, 
which belong to the vain church that our tyrants would gladly 
establish here, along with their stamp acts and tea laws? 
Answer me that, woman; and remember that Heaven hears 
your answer; are you not of that idolatrous communion?” 

“I worship at the altars of my fathers,” said Miss Peyton, 
motioning to Henry for silence; “but bow to no other idol 
than my own infirmities.” 

“Yes, yes, I know ye, self-righteous and papal as ye are — 
followers of ae and listeners to bookish preaching; think 
you, woman, that holy Paul had notes in his hand 
the word to the balla se ore 

“My presence disturbs you,” said Miss Peyton, rising: “TI 
will leave you with my nephew, and offer those prayers in 
private that I did wish to mingle with his.” 

So saying, she withdrew, followed by the landlady, who was 
not a little shocked, and somewhat Surprised, by the intem- 

yton and her whole church were 
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y 
eee ered to dcctatiiam, sho wes DO Means sccus- 
tomed to hear such offensive aad open ra of their fate. 
Henry hal with difficulty repressed the indignation excited 
by this unprovoked attack on his meek and unresisting aunt; 
but a# the door closed on her retiring tigure, he gave way to hus 


“ET must confess, sir,” he exclaimed, with heat, “that in 
—— # minister of God I thought | was admitting « Chris- 
tian, one who, by feeling his own weaknesses, knew how 
to pity the frailties of other. You have wounded the meek 
apivit of an excellent woman, and | acknowledge but little 
inclination to mingle in prayer with so intolerant a spirit.” 

Tho minister stood ervet, with grave composure, following 
with his eyes, in a kind of scornful pity, the retiring females, 
nel the expostulation ef the youth to be given as if 
nw of his notice. A third voice, however, spoke: — 

x # denunciation would have drivenymany women into 
fita; but it has answered the purpose well enough, as it is.” 

“Who's that?” cried the prisoner, in amazement, gazing 
wound the room in quest of the speaker. 

. “Tt is I, = Meteo er Harvey Birch, removing 
the spectagles, and exhibitin iercing eyes, shining under 
w pair of false eyebrows. ated li = 


“Good heavens — EH ” 

“Silence!” said the pobiien solemnly; “"tis a name not 
to be mentioned, unc least of all here, within the heart of the 
American army.” Birch paused, and gazed around him fora 
moment, with an emotion exceeding the base passion of fear, 
and then continued, in a gloomy tone, “ There are a thousand 
halters in that very same, and little hope would there be left 
me of another escapé, should I be again taken. This is a fear- 
ful venture that [ am making; but I could not sleep in quiet, 
and know that an innocent man was about to die the death of 
« dog, when T might save him.” 

“No,” said Henry, with a glow of generous feeling on his 
cheek: “if the risk to quenell” be so heavy, retire as you came, 
and lea¥e me to my fate. Dunwoodie is making, even now, 
— exertions in my behalf; and if he meets with Mr. 

t 


f in the course of the tight, my liberation is certain.” 
t* echoed the peddler, remaining with his hands 
gaised, in the act of replacing the epectecies; “what do you 
know of Harper? and why do you think he will do you service?” 


. 
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“Tt have his promise;— you remember our recent meeting © 


in my father’s dwelling, and he then gave an unasked promise 
to assist me.” 

“Yes —but do you know him? that is — why do you think 
he has the power? or what reason have you for believing he 
will remember his word?” ‘ 

“Tf there ever was a stamp of truth, or simple, honest 
benevolence, in the countenance of man, it shone in his,” said 
Henry; “besides, Dunwoodie has powerful friends in the rebel 
army, and it would be better that I take the chance where I am, 
than thus to expose you to certain death, if detected.” 

“Captain Wharton,” said Birch, looking guardedly around, 
and speaking with impressive seriousness of manner, “if I fail 
you, all fail you. No Harper nor Dunwoodie can save your 
life; unless you get out with me, and that within the hour, 
you die to-morrow on the gallows of a murderer. Yes, such 
are their laws; the man who fights, and kills, and plunders, is 
honored; but he who serves his country as a spy, no matter 
how faithfully, no matter how honestly, lives to be reviled, or 
dies like the vilest criminal.” 

“You forget, Mr. Birch,” said the youth, a little indig- 
nantly, “that I am nota treacherous, lurking spy, who deceives 
to betray; but innocent of the charge imputed to me.” 

The blood rushed over the pale, meager features of the ped- 
dler, until his face was one glow of fire; but it passed quickly 
away, and he replied: — 

“I have told you truth. Casar met me, as he was going 
on his errand this morning, and with him I have laid the plan, 
which, if executed as I wish, will save you — otherwise you are 
lost; and I again tell you, that no other power on earth, not 
even Washington, can save you.” 

“I submit,” said the prisoner, yielding to his earnest 
manner, and goaded by the fears that were thus awakened 
anew. 

The peddler beckoned him to be silent and, walking to the 
door, opened it with the stiff, formal air with which he had 
entered the apartment. 

“Friend, let no one enter,” he said to the Sentinel; “we 
are about to go to prayer, and would wish to be alone.” 

Bea ma Prete Barmecut ve Nit to interrupt you,” re- 
they be so dis a I eats asian po oul 
2 posed, I have no power to stop them, if they be 
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prisoner's friends; I have my orders, and must mind 
whether the Englishman to heaven or not,” 
* Audacious sinner!” said the pretended priest, “have you 
not the fear of God before your eyes? I sn as you will 
diead punishment at the last day, to let none of the idolatrous 
dommunion enter, to mingle in the prayer of the righteous.” 
“Whew — ow —ow — what a noble commander you'd wake 
for Sergeant Hollister! you'd preach him dumb in a roll call. 
Harkeo, I'll thank you not to make such @ noise whea you 
hold forth as to drown our bugles, or you may get « poor fellow 
# short horn at his grog, for not turning out to evening parade; 
if you want to be alone, have you no knife to stick over the 
door lateh, a must heve & troop of horse to guard your 
: lune ” 


The peddlor took the hint, and closed the door immediately, 
tho precaution suggested by the oe 
ou overact your part,” said young Wharten, in constant 
apprehension of discovery; “your zeal is too intemperate.” 
“For « foot soldier and them Eastern militia it might be,” 
atid Harvey, turning « bag upside down that Cesar now handed 
him; “but these dragoons are fellows that you must brag down. 
A faint heart, Captain Wharton, would do bat little here; bat 
dome, here is « black shroud for your good-looking counte- 
nande,” taking wt the same time a parchment mask and fitting 
it to the fae of Henry. “The master and the man must change 
for a season,” 
“T don't tink he look a bit like me,” said Cesar, with 
disgust, as he surveyed his young master with his new com- 
ion, 


“Stop « minute, Cresar,” said the peddler, with the lurking 
drollery that at times formed part of his manner, “till we get 
on the wool.” 

“He worse than ebber now,” cried the discontented African. 
“A tink colored man like a sheep. I nebber see such @ lip, 
Harvey; he most as big as a sausage!” 

Great pains had been taken in forming the different articles 
used in the disguise of Captain Wharton, and when arranged. 
under the skillful superintendence of the peddler. they formed 
together a transformation that would easily escape detection 
from any but an extraordinary observer. 

The mask was stuffed and shaped in such @ manner as to 
preserve the peculiarities, as well as the color, of the African 

w 


e 
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visage; and the wig was so artfully formed of black and whi cn : 
wool, as to imitate the pepper-and-salt color of Cesar’s own 
head, and to exact plaudits from the black himself, who thought 
it an excellent counterfeit in everything but quality. Bs 

“There is but one man in the American army who could 
detect you, Captain Wharton,” said the peddler, surveying his 
work with satisfaction, “and he is just now out of our way.” 

“And who is he?” 

“The man who made you a prisoner. He would see your 
white skin through a plank. But strip, both of you; your 
clothes must be exchanged from head to foot.” 

Cesar, who had received minute instructions from the ped- 
dler in their morning interview, immediately commenced throw- 
ing aside his coarse garments, which the youth took up and 
prepared to invest himself with, — unable, however, to repress a 
few signs of loathing. 

In the manner of the peddler there was an odd mixture of 
care and humor; the former was the result of a perfect knowl- 
edge of their danger, and the means necessary to be used in 
avoiding it; and the latter proceeded from the unavoidably 
ludicrous circumstances before him, acting on an indifference 
which sprang from habit and long familiarity with such scenes : 
as the present. 

“Here, captain,” he said, taking up some loose wool, and 
beginning to stuff the stockings of Cesar, which were already 
on the leg of the prisoner; “some judgment is necessary in 
shaping this limb. You will have to display it on horseback; 
and the Southern dragoons are so used to the brittle shins that, 
should they notice your well-turned calf, they’d know at once 
that it never belonged to a black.” 

“Golly!” said Cesar, with a chuckle that exhibited a 
mouth open from ear to ear, “Massy Harry breeches fit.” 

_ “Anything but your leg,” said the peddler, coolly pursu- 
ing the toilet of Henry. “Slip on the coat, captain, over all. 
Upon my word, you would pass well at a pinkster frolic; and 
here, Cesar, place this powdered wig over your curls, and be 
careful and look out of the window whenever the door is opened, 
and on no account speak, or you will betray all.” 

oi ff" prasad te act ina 
ache grumbled the black, as he took the station assigned 


Everything now was arranged for action, and the peddler 


im 
= 
_- 
is 
‘aes 
os: 
vy 


hastened to the summons, with earnest zeal, entertaining « 
" seoret hope that she was to be admitted to the gossip of « 
dl vbed repentance. 

“Sister,” said the minister, in the authoritative tones of a 
r, “have in the house “The Christian Criminal’s Last 
rents, or on Eternity, for Them who Die a Violent 


‘ou 


J “T never heard of the book!” said the matron, in astonish- 
a = (“Tis not unlikely; there are many books you have never 
I of; it is impossible for this poor penitent to pass in peace 
ut the consoletions of that volume. One hour's reading 
of man’s preaching.” 

* Bless me, What « treasure to possess! — when was it put 
_ 
“Tt was first put out at Geneva, im the Greek language, 

translated 


die upon the gallows. Have a horse prepared instantly for 


a 


ttle iw hie ehait, bat he had enffieient 
to eomedal his fice with hands that were. in their 


i 
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with this very reasonable request, and the group of conspirators 


were in left to themselves. 

: This is well,” said the peddler; “but the difficult task is 
to deceive the officer who commands the guard —he is lieuten- 
ant to Lawton, and has learned some of the captain’s own 
cunning in these things. Remember, Captain Wharton,” con- 
tinued he, with an air of pride, “that now is the moment when 
everything depends on our coolness.” 

" “My fate can be made but little worse than it is at present, 
my worthy fellow,” said Henry; “but for your sake I will do 
all that in me lies.” 

“And wherein can I be more forlorn and persecuted than I 
now am?” asked the peddler, with that wild incoherence which 
often crossed his manner. “But I have promised one to save 
you, and to him I never haye yet broken my word.” 

“And who is he?” said Henry, with awakened interest. 

“No one.” 

The man soon returned, and announced that the horses 
were at the door. Harvey gave the captain a glance, and led 
the way down the stairs, first desiring the woman to leave the 
prisoner to himself, in order that he might digest the whole- 
some mental food that he had so lately received. 

A rumor of the odd character of the priest had spread from 
the sentinel at the door to his comrades; so that when Harvey 
and Wharton reached the open space before the building, they 
found a dozen idle dragoons loitering about, with the waggish 
intention of quizzing the fanatic, and employed in affected 
admiration of the steeds. 

“A fine horse!” said the leader in this plan of mischief; 
“but a little low in flesh; I suppose from hard labor in your 
calling.” 

“My calling may be laborsome to both myself and this 
faithful beast, but then a day of settling is at hand, that will 
reward me for all my outgoings and incomings,” said Birch, 
putting his foot in the stirrup and preparing to mount. 

“You work for pay, then, as we fight for’t?” cried another 
of the party. 

s Even so — is not the laborer worthy of his hire?” 
(eee SULpOSS yeu give us a little preaching; we have a 

, just now, and there’s no telling how much good 
you might do a set of reprobates like us, in a few words; here, 


mount this horse block, and take your text where you please.” 


- ve : 
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The men now gathered in delight around the 
peldles, 
iting Sie oye expummiral toward the captain, whe 


mpees: -— 

“Doubtless, for sach i» my duty. But, Cesar, you can 
ride wp the road and deliver tate the unbagy )es 
Will Be wanting the book, for his hours are » ' 

Ay ay, go a Cusar, and get the book,” shouted 
crowding eagerly around the idea! 
Pricat, in anticipation of a frolic. 

The peddlor inwardly dvealed that, in their unceremonious 
han of himself and garments, his hat and wig might be 
clin when detection would be certain; he was therefore 
fain to comply with their request. Ascending the horve block, 
aftor homming once or wiee, and casting several glances at the 

who continued immovable, he commenced a» follows: 

“TE ghall call your attention, my brethren, to that portion of 
Soripture which you will find in the second book of Samuel, 
and which i» written in the following words: ‘Amd the bing 
lamented over Abner, and said, Died Abner aa a fool dicth? 
Thy hands wore not bound, nor thy feet put into Setters: aaa 
man before wicked men, so fellest thew. And all the 
people wept again over him.” Cusar, ride forward, I say, and 
obtain the book as directed; thy master is groaning in spirit 
even now for the want of it.” 

“An excellent text!” eried the dragoons. “Go on —go 
on—«let the snowball stay; he wants to be ecified as well as 
another.” 

sp f are you at there, scoundrels?” cried Lieutenant 
Mason, aa he came in sight from a walk he had taken, to sneer 
at the evening parade of the regiment of militia; “away with 

man of you to your quarters, and let me find that each 
horse ie dleaned and littered when [ come round.” The sound 
of the officer's voice operated like a charm, and no priest could 
dosixe @ more silent congregation, although he might possibly 
have Wished for one tliat was more numerous. Mason had not 
done apedking, when it was reduced to the image of Cesar only. 
The peddler took that opportunity to mount. but he had to pre- 
serve the gravity of his movements: for the remark of the 
troopers upon the condition of their beasts was but too just, 
and a doren dragoon horses stood saddled and bridied at hand, 

ty tedeive their riders at a moment's warning. 

# Well, have you bitted the poor fellow within,” said Mason, 
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“that he can take his last ride under the curb of divinity, old — 
gentleman?” ee = 
“There is evil in thy conversation, profane man, cried the a 
priest, raising his hands and casting his eyes upward in holy Be 
horror; “so I will depart from thee unhurt, as Daniel was liber- 
ated from the lions’ den.” : ae 

“Off with you, for a hypocritical, psalm-singing, canting “ee 
rogue in disguise,” said Mason, scornfully; “by the life of 
Washington! it worries an honest fellow to see such voracious — 
beasts of prey ravaging a country for which he sheds his blood. 
If I had you on a Virginia plantation for a quarter of an hour, 
I'd teach you to worm the tobacco with the turkeys.” 

“T leave you, and shake the dust off my shoes, that no rem- 
nant of this wicked hole may tarnish the vestments of the 
godly.” 

“Start, or I willshake the dust from your jacket, designing 
knave! A fellow to be preaching to my men! There’s Hol- 
lister put the devil in them by his exhorting; the rascals were 
getting too conscientious to strike a blow that would raise the 
skin. But hold! whither do you travel, master blackey, in > 
such godly company?” bee 

“He goes,” said the minister, hastily speaking for his com- sia 
panion, “to return with a book of much condolence and virtue j 
to the sinful youth above, whose soul will speedily become BS 
white, even as his outwards are black and unseemly. Would , 
you deprive a dying man of the consolation of religion?” 

“No, no, poor fellow, his fate is bad enough; a famous good ; = 
breakfast his prim body of an aunt gave us. But harkee, vg 
Mr. Revelations, if the youth must die secundum artem, let it : 
be under a gentleman’s direction; and my advice is, that you a, 
never trust that skeleton of yours among us again, or I will ge 
take the skin off and leave you naked.” 

“Out upon thee for a reviler and scoffer of goodness!” said 
Birch, moving slowly, and with a due observance of clerical - 
dignity, down the road, followed by the imaginary Cesar; “but 


I leave thee, and that behind me that will prove thy condem- Spel 
nation, and take from thee a hearty and joyful deliverance.” Et 
“Damn him,” muttered the trooper; “the fellow rides likea ee: 


stake, and his legs stick out like the cocks of his hat. 
[ had him below these hills, 
lar id a”? 


“Corporal of the guard! — corporal of the guard!” shouted 


I wish 
where the law is not overparticu- 


MENEy i "3 ESCAPE. Tee? 
a in the to the chambers; “eorpors! of the 


tern flew wp the narrow stairway that ied to the 

the meaning of the outery. 

wWibes See Se open dour of the apartment, 

uspicious eye on the supposed British ofbcer. 

On observing his lieutenant, he fell back with balstual reepect, 
SR kawes ogy Galtpnt sow tn precae 

W, Oi; t now the looked , 

Kver since the preacher haa left him he dail teenage be Oat 

to do— but,” gazing intently over the shoulder of his officer 

“igmemst be him, too! These ts the same powdered head, and 

the Sith th samy hit the day be had the last 

“And thon all this noise is occasioned 5 doubting 
whether that poor gentleman is your wr Sp not, is i‘. 
sivrah? Who the devil do you think it ean be else?” 

*f don’t know who else it can be,” returned the fellow, 
sullonly; “but he is grown thicker and shorter, if it is he; and 
seo for yourself, sir, he shakes all over, like a man in an aque.” 

VThia was but too true Cwsar was an alarmed auditor of 
this short conversation, and, from congratulating himself upon 
the dexterous escape of his young master, his thoughts were 
very naturally beginning to dwell upon the protable conse- 

wences to his own person. The pause that sneceeded the last 
remark of the sentinel in no degree contributed to the restora- 
tion of his faculties. Lieutenant Mason was busied in examin- 
q ing with his own eyes the auspected person of the black, and 
a Cieaat was aware of the faet, by stealing s look through a pas- 

; sage under one of his arms that he had left expressly for the 
. purpose of reconnoi tering. Captain Lawton would have dis- 
govered the fraud immediately, but Mason was by no means so 
quiek-sighted as his pose . He therefore turned rather 
contemptrously to the soldier and, speaking in an undertone, 


‘ observed : — 

* “That anadaptist, methodisties!, quaker, pealm-singing ras 
eat has frightened the bey with his farrago about flames and 
beimetone. I'll step im and cheer him with @ little rational 

fF have heard of fear making 8 man white,” said the soldier. 
drawing back, and staring as if bis eyes would start from their 
sockets, “but it has changed the roy! captain to a black!” 
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The truth was that Cesar, unable to hear what Mason 


uttered in a low voice, and having every fear aroused in him 
by what had already passed, incautiously removed the wig a 
little from one of his ears in order to hear the better, without 
in the least remembering that its color might prove fatal to his 
disguise. The sentinel had kept his eyes fastened on his pris- 
oner, and noticed the action. The attention of Mason was 
instantly drawn to the same object; and, forgetting all delicacy 
for a brother officer in distress, or, in short, forgetting every- 
thing but the censure that might alight on his corps, the lieu- 
tenant sprang forward and seized the terrified African by the 
throat; for no sooner had Cesar heard his color named, than 
he knew his discovery was certain; and at the first sound of 
Mason’s heavy boot on the floor he arose from his seat, and 
retreated precipitately to a corner of the room. 

“Who are you?” cried Mason, dashing the head of the old 
man against the angle of the wall at each interrogatory; “who 
the devil are you, and where is the Englishman? Speak, thou 
thundercloud! Answer me, you jackdaw, or I’ll hang you on 
the gallows of the spy!” 

Cesar continued firm. Neither the threats nor the blows 
could extract any reply, until the lieutenant, by a very natural 
transition in the attack, sent his heavy boot forward in a direc- 
tion that brought it in direct contact with the most sensitive 
part of the negro—his shin. The most obdurate heart could 
not have exacted further patience, and Cesar instantly gave 
in. The first words he spoke were: — 

“Golly! Massa, you tink I got no feelin’?” 

“By heavens!” shouted the lieutenant, “it is the negro 
himself! Scoundrel! where is your master, and who was the 
priest?” While speaking, he made a movement as if about to 
renew the attack; but Cesar cried aloud for merey, promising 
to tell all that he knew. 

? Who was the priest?” repeated the dragoon, drawing back 
his formidable leg, and holding it in threatening suspense. 
Harvey, Harvey!” cried Cesar, dancing from one leg to 
the other, as he thought each member in turn might be assailed. 
Harvey who, you black villain?” cried the impatient lieu- 
tenant, as he executed a full measure of vengeance by letting 
his leg fly. 

“ Birch! ” shrieked Ceasar, falling on his knees, the tears 

rolling in large drops over his shining face. 


7 


—_ 


«_ “Hasvey Bisch!” echoed the trooper, busling the black 


and from the room, “To arms! to arms! 
sineas for the life of the peddier spy — give mo quarter 
Tieng Gatgpur cocskasl ty to avcaling 
| the of the 
dyagoons, who all rushed tumultuously to their horses, Cassar 
where he had been thrown by Mason, and 
examine into hin injuries. Happily for himself, 
had alighted on his head, and eomsequently sustained no 


ae captain to 

lwy for & half-mile in full view from the door of the baild- 
ing that had so recently been the prison of the latter; ranning 
_ for the whole distance over the rich plain that spreads to the 
very foot of the mountains, which here rise in « nearly per- 
pendiculur aseent from their bases; it then turned short to the 


already mentioned lay in tents; and the sentinels who guarded 
—  ——s their en t were to be seen moving with measured tread 
tinder the skirts of the hills themselves. 

‘Phe firet impulse of Henry was, certainly, to urge the beast 
he rode to his test speed at onee, and by a coup de main 
not only commpiah his escape, but relieve himeelf from the 
torturing suspense of his situation. But the forward move- 
ment that the youth made for this purpose was instantly checked 


«Hold wp!* he orfed, dexterously reining his own horse 
aeross the of the other; “would you ruin us both? Fall 
into the place of @ black, following bis master. Did you not 
dee their blooded chargers, all saddled and bridied. standing in 
the sun before the house? Flow long do you think that miser- 
~ able Dutch hotse you are on would hold his epeed, if parened 

by the Virginians? Brery foot that we can cain. without giv- 
ss ing «the alarm, counts @ day in our lives. Ride eteadily after 


i 2 . 
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me, and on no account look back. ‘They are as subtle as foxes, — 
ay, and as ravenous for blood as wolves!” _ ha ga 

Henry reluctantly restrained his impatience, and followed — 
the direction of the peddler. His imagination, however, con~ 
tinually alarmed him with the fancied sounds of pursuit; though 
Birch, who occasionally looked back under the pretense of ad- a, 
dressing his companion, assured him that all continued quiet ine 
and peaceful. 

“But,” said Henry, “it will not be possible for Cesar to 
remain long undiscovered. Had we not better put our horses 
to the gallop, and by the time they can reflect on the cause of 
our flight, we can reach the corner of the woods?” , 

“Ah! you little know them, Captain Wharton,” returned 
the peddler; “there is a sergeant at this moment looking after 
us, as if he thought all was. not right; the keen-eyed fellow 
watches me like a tiger lying in wait for his leap. When I 
stood on the horse block, he half suspected that something was 
wrong. Nay, check your beast — we must let the animals walk 
a little, for he is laying his hand on the pommel of his saddle. 
If he mounts, we are gone. The foot soldiers could reach us 
now with their muskets.” 

“What does he now?” asked Henry, reining his horse to a 
walk, but at the same time pressing his heels into the animal’s 
sides, to be in readiness for a spring. ‘ite 

“He turns from his charger, and looks the other way; now a 
trot on gently — not so fast — not so fast. Observe the sentinel = 
in the field, a little ahead of us —he eyes us keenly.” 4 

“Never mind the footman,” said Henry, impatiently; “he  __ a 
can do nothing but shoot us, whereas these dragoons may make : 
me a captive again. Surely, Harvey, there are horses moving % 
down the road behind us. Do you see nothing particular?” a 

i Humph!” ejaculated the peddler; “there is something “eee 
particular, indeed, to be seen behind the thicket on our left. a “a 
Turn your head a little, and you may see and profit by it a 


>” 
. 


too a 

Henry eagerly seized this permission to look aside, and the ze 
blood curdled to his heart as he observed that they were passing = 
a gallows, which unquestionably had been erected for his own _ 
execution. He turned his face from the sight in undisguised 
horror. 

“There is a warning to be prudent,” said the peddler, in 
the sententious manner that he often adopted. = 
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a terrific sight, indeed!” cried Henry, for & woseut 
eyes with hie hand, as if to drive @ vielom from 


breathe is clear, and from the bills be Every 
— you take leaves that hated gallows behinds and every 
dark hollow, and every shapeless in the mountains, offers 
from the vengeance of your exemics. But 

mised when no place of refuge offered. 
I boon buried in dungeons, where, fettered and in 
f have passed nights in torture, looking forward to the 
‘» dawn that was to light me to « death of infamy. 
started from that seemed already drained 

tuve; and if I ventured to the hole that admitted 
of ivon to look out upon the smiles of nature, 
bestowed for the meanest of his creatures, the 
glared before my eyes, like an evil conscience har- 
the soul of a dying man. Four times have I been in 
besides this last; but —twice—did I think my 
gome. [bt is hard to die at the best, Captain Wharton ; 
but W spend your last moments alone ancl unpitied, to know 
that none near you so much as think of the fate that is to you 
the of all that is earthly; to think that in a few hours 
axe to be led from the gloom which, as you dwell on what 


i 
i 
: 


Hite 


[fi 
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die! * 

t listened in amagement, as his companion uttered this 
speech with a vehemence altogether new te him; both seemed 
to have ten their danger and their disguises. 

What! were you ever so near death as thet?” 

© Slave E not been the hunted beast of these hills for three 
years past? resumed Harveys “and once they even led me to 
he foot of the gallows itself, and I esexped only by an alarm 
from the royal troops. Had they been 2 quarter of an hour 
hater £ must have died. There was | placed in the midst of 
unfeeling men, and geping Woiten and children, as @ monster 
sn he came. When I would pray to God, my cars were © 
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sulted with the history of my crimes; and when, in all that 
multitude, I looked around for a single face that showed me 
any pity, I could find none —no, not even one; all cursed me 
as a wretch who would sell his country for gold. The sun was 
brighter to my eyes than common — but it was the last time I 
should see it. The fields were gay and pleasant, and every- 
thing seemed as if this world was a kind of heaven. Oh! how 
sweet life was to me at that moment! ’*Twas a dreadful hour, 
Captain Wharton, and such as you have never known. You 
have friends to feel for you, but I had none but a father to 
mourn my loss, when he might hear of it; but there was no 
pity, no consolation near, to soothe my anguish. Everything 
seemed to have deserted me. I even thought that HE had for- 
gotten that I lived.” 

“What! did you feel that God himself had forsaken you, 
Harvey?” 

“God never forsakes his servants,” returned Birch, with 
reverence, and exhibiting naturally a devotion that hitherto he 
had only assumed. 

“ And who did you mean by HE?” 

The peddler raised himself in his saddle to the stiff and 
upright posture that was suited to his outward appearance. 
The look of fire, that for a short time glowed on his -coun- 
tenance, disappeared in the solemn lines of unbending self- 
abasement, and, speaking as if addressing a negro, he replied: 

“In heaven there is no distinction of color, my brother; 
therefore you have a precious charge within you, that you must 
hereafter render an account of;” dropping his voice — “ this is 
he last sentinel near the road; look ngt back, as you value your 

ife.”” 

Henry remembered his situation, and instantly assumed the 
humble demeanor of his adopted character. The unaccountable 
energy of the peddler’s manner was soon forgotten in the sense 
of his own immediate danger; and with the recollection of his 
critical situation, returned all the uneasiness that he had 
momentarily forgotten. 

‘ sas a ae | See he cried, observing the peddler 
2 ing they had left with ominous interest ; 
what see you at the house?” 
_“ That which bodes no good to us,” returned the pretended 
priest. “Throw aside the mask and Wig; you will need all 
your senses without much delay; throw them in the road. 


ard hts 
Dare 


his disguise into the highway, “let us i ti 
ubmosl, We want » full a ee te 
it ab once?” 

“Be cool; they are im alarm, but they will not mount with- 
out an officer, unless they see us fly — now he comes, he moves 
to the stables; trot briskly; # dozen are in their saddles, but 
the officer stops to tighten his girths; they hope to steal « 
maroh us; he in mounted; now ride, © Whartoa, 
af an and keep at my heels. If you quit me, you will 


A second requent was unnecessary. The instant that Har- 
vey pub hin horse to his — Wharton was at his 
heel, A 2 the tls animal he rode to the utmost. 
Birch had selected his own beast; and although vastly inferior 
to the fod and blooded chargers of the « . still it 
was much superior to the little pony that had been thought 
good enough to carry Cwsar Thompson on an errand. A very 

w gonvinced the ewptain that his companion was fast 
leaving and a fearful glance thrown behind him informed 
the fugitive that his enemies were as speedily approaching. 
With abandonment that makes misery doubly grievous, 
when it is to be supported alone, Henry cried aloud to the 

not to desert him. Harvey instantly drew up, and suf- 
ved his companion to run alongside of his own horse. The 
eooked hat and wig of the peddler fell from his head the moment 
that his steed began to move briskly, and this development of 
their ise, as it might be termed, was witnessed by the dra- 
s who announced their observation by a boisterous shout, 
that seemed to be uttered in the very cars of the fagitives, 
ao tod was the ory, and so short the distance between them. 

“Pad we not better leave our horses ?”’said Henry, “and 
make for the hills acréss the fields, on our left ?— the fence 
will stop our pursters.” 

“That way lies the gallows,” returned the peddler; “these 
fellows go three feet to our two, and would mind the fences no 
more than we do these rates but it is * short quarter to the turn. 
and there are two roads behind the wood. They may stand to 
ehoose witil they can take the track, and we shall gain 2 littie 
upon them there.” 
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“But this miserable horse is blown already,” cried Henry, 
urging his beast with the end of his bridle, at the same time — 
that Harvey aided his efforts by applying the lash of a heay Bee 
riding whip he carried; “he will never stand it for half a mile 1a 
farther.” ; a 

“A quarter will do; a quarter will do,” said the peddler; ae 
“a single quarter will save us, if you follow my direc- — G 
tions.” ae 

Somewhat cheered by the cool and confident manner of his 
companion, Henry continued silently urging his horse forward. _ 
A few moments brought them to the desired turn, and as they 
doubled round a point of low underbush, the fugitives caught 
a glimpse of their pursuers scattered along the highway. Mason 
and the sergeant, being better mounted than the rest of the party, 
were much nearer to their heels than even the peddler thought = 
could be possible. 

At the foot of the hills, and for some distance up the dark 
valley that wound among the mountains, a thick underwood of 
saplings had been suffered to shoot up, where the heavier ot 
growth was felled for the sake of the fuel. At the sight of : 
this cover Henry again urged the peddler to dismount, and to 
plunge into the woods; but his request was promptly refused. 
The two roads before mentioned met at a very sharp angle, at 
a short distance from the turn, and both were circuitous, so that 
but little of either could be seen at a time. The peddler took 
the one which led to the left, but held it only a moment; for, 
on reaching a partial opening in the thicket, he darted across 
into the right-hand path, and led the way up the steep ascent 
which lay directly before them. This maneuver saved them. 
On reaching the fork, the dragoons followed the track, and 
passed the spot where the fugitives had crossed to the other 
road, before they missed the marks of the footsteps. Their 
loud cries were heard by Henry and the peddler, as their 
wearied and breathless animals toiled up the hill, ordering 
their comrades in the rear to ride in the right direction. 

_ The captain again proposed to leave their horses, and dash 
into the thicket. & 

“Not yet, not yet,” said Birch, in a low voice; “the road 
falls from the top of this hill as steep as it rises ; first let us 
gain the top.” While speaking they reached the desired sum- 
mit, and both threw themselves from their horses Henry plun- 
ging into the thick underwood which covered the side of the — 


whe 
— _—_—_s * Drive ons spur forward, my lads,” shouted Mason; “give 
—— Ss the Kingtivhman quarter. but cut down the eidien eal 
a ancl of him,” 
} Bleary ott Bis eusspanicn gripe his ars bare, ss he listened & 
great tremor to this ery, which was followed by the passage 
7 ef & dovon horsemen, with « vigor and speed that showed too 
we Aedes security their overtired steeds could have 


~ Now,” said the peddler, rising from the cover to recon- 
 noiter, and —, « momen, in suspense, “all that we 
| gain; 


as we go up, they go down. Let us be 


 ativring.” 
‘7 “But will they not follow us, and surround this moun- 
tain?” said Henry, rising, and imitating the labored but rapid 
ai of his companion; “remember, they have foot as well 
4s horse, and at any rate, we shall starve in the hills.” 
| “Fear nothing, Captain Wharton,” returned the peddier, 
with confidence; “this is not the mountain that I would be on. 
sat necessity has made me a dexterous pilot among these hills. 
Cs F willl teat you where no man will dare to follow. See, the sun 
am) is already setting behind the tops of the western mountains, and 
it will be two hours to the rising of the-moon. Who, think 
you, will follow us fer, on a November night. among these rocks 
and preeipices?" 
“Listen! exelaimed Henry: “the dragoons are shouting 
to each others they miss us already.” 
, “Come to the point of this reek, and you may see them,” 
) said Harvey, composedly seating himself down fo rest. “Nay. 
they can see us observe, they are pointing up with their fis- 
ef Phere: one ae fired his pistol, but the distance is too 
= even for a musket.” 


my 
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“They will pursue us,” cried the impatient Henry; “let us 


be moving.” 

“They will not think of such a thing,” returned the ped- 
dler, picking the checkerberries that grew on the thin soil 
where he sat, and very deliberately chewing them, leaves and 
all, to refresh his mouth. “What progress could they make 
here, in their heavy boots and spurs, and long swords? No, 
no— they may go back and turn out the foot, but the horse 
pass through these defiles, when they can keep the saddle, with 
fears and trembling. Come, follow me, Captain Wharton; we 
have a troublesome march before us, but I will bring you where 
none will think of venturing this night.” 

So saying, they both arose, and were soon hid from view 
among the rocks and caverns of the mountain. 

The conjecture of the peddler was true; Mason and his men 
dashed down the hill in pursuit, as they supposed, of their vic- 
tims, but on reaching the bottom lands, they found only the 
deserted horses of the fugitives. Some little time was spent 
in examining the woods near them, and in endeavoring to take 
the trail on such ground as might enable the horses to pursue, 
when one of the party descried the peddler and Henry seated 
on the rock already mentioned. 

“He’s off,” muttered Mason, eying Harvey with fury; 
“he’s off, and we are disgraced. By heavens, Washington will 
not trust us with the keeping of a suspected Tory, if we let the 
rascal trifle in this manner with the corps; and there sits the 
Englishman, too, looking down upon us with a smile of beneyo- 
lence! I fancy that I can see it. Well, well, my lad, you are 
comfortably seated, I will confess, and that is something better 
than dancing upon nothing; but you are not to the west of the 
Harlem. River yet, and I’ll try your wind before you tell Sir 
Henry what you have seen, or I’m no soldier.” 

“Shall I fire, and frighten the peddler?” asked one of the 
men, drawing his pistol from the holster. 

“Ay, startle the birds from their perch — let us see how 
they can use the wing.” The man fired the pistol, and Mason 
continued — “’Fore George, I believe the scoundrels laugh at 
Be rate homeward, or we shall have them volling stones upon 

r heads, and the Royal Gazettes teeming with an account 
of a rebel regiment routed by two loyalists. They have told 
bigger lies than that before now.” 


The dragoons moyed sullenly after their officer, who rode 
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toward their quarters, on the coume it behoowed him 
to pussus in the present dilemma. It was twilight whee 
eee pene sence the dwelling, before the duo of which 
were @ great number of the officers and men, busily 
employed in giving and listening to the must ¢ 

accounts of excape of the spy. The mortified 

gave their ungrateful tidings with the sullen air of dusappointed 
moh; and mont of the officers gathered around Mason to comsult 
of the stops that ought to be taken. Mise Peyton and Frances 
wore breathlowa unobserved listeners to all that passed 
between them, from the window of the chamber mediately 
above their heads. 

“Something must be done, and that speedily,” obmerved the 
commanding officer of the regiment which lay encamped before 
the house; “thie English officer le doubtless an instrument in 
the great blow aimed at us by the enemy lately; besides, our 
honor ia involved in his escape. , 

“Lot ua beat the woods!" cried several, at once; “by morn- 
ing we shall have them both » 

, softly, gentlemen,” returned the colonel; “no man 
oan travel these hills after dark, uniess used to the passes. 
Nothing but horse can do service in this business, and I pre- 
sume Lieutenant Mason hesitates to move without the orders 
of his major.” 

*T certainly dare not,” replied the subaltern, gravely shak- 
ing his head, “unless you will take the responsibility of an 

¢ but Major Dunwoodie will be back again in two hours, 

and we can carry the tidings through the hills before daylight; 

so that, by spreading patrols across from one river to the other, 

and offering a reward to the country people, their escape will 

t be impossible, unless they can join the party that is said to 
he owt on the Hudson.” 

* A very plausible plan,” cried the colorel, “and one that 
must s s bat let @ messenger be dispatched to Duan- 
woodie, of he may continue at the ferry anti! it proves too 
lute; though doubtless the runaways will lie in the mountains 


a ‘ 
this suggestion Mason acquiesced, and s courier was 
ent to the major with the important intelligence of the escape 
© of Henry. and an intimation of the necessity of his presence 

te conduct the pursait, After this arrangement the officers 


Per To a Rose, brought from near Alloway Kirk, in Ayrshire, in the Autumn of 1822. : 
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By FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


REENE Hatieck, American poet, was born in Guilford, Conn., = 
July 8, 1790; became a mercantile accountant, devoting his leisure to poetry. 
In 1811 he removed to New York, remaining till 1849, when he retired to 
his native town on a small annuity left him by John Jacob Astor; and died — 
there November 19, 1867. He wrote the ‘*Croaker” papers with Joseph Rod- 
man Drake from 1819 on; ‘‘ Fanny,’’ a social satire, 1819; ‘* Alnwick Castle ”’ 
and ‘*Burns,’’ after a visit to Europe in 1821; and ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris’’ about — 
the same time. ] = eee ri 


Wixp rose of Alloway! my thanks: 
Thou ’mind’st me of that autumn noon 
When first we met upon “ the banks 
And braes 0’ bonny Doon.” « 


Like thine, beneath the thorn tree’s bough, 
My sunny hour was glad and brief : 
We’ve crossed the winter sea, and thou 
Art withered — flower and leaf. 


And will not thy death doom be mine — 
The doom of all things wrought of clay — 

And withered my life’s leaf like thine, 
Wild rose of Alloway ? 


Not so his memory: for his sake 
My bosom bore thee far and long, 

His— who a humbler flower could make 
Immortal as his song. 


The memory of Burns —a name 
That calls, when brimmed her festal cup, 
A nation’s glory and her shame 
In silent sadness up. * 


A nation’s glory — be the rest 
Forgot — she’s canonized his mind; 
And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 


I’ve stood beside the cottage bed 
Where the Bard Peasant first drew breath; 


Ee Coy <, metal! TS Deon he 
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@ And his thaf musie, to whose tone 


The common pulse of man keeps time, 
Th cot of eastle’s mirth or moan. 


In cold or sunny hme. 


An 


1 his song, nor knelt 


i? with willing knee, 


believed, and felt 


And 


BURNS. 


O’er the inind’s sea, in calm and storm, 
O’er the heart’s sunshine and its showers, 
O’er Passion’s moments, bright and warm, 
O’er Reason’s dark, cold hours; 


On fields where brave men “die or do,” 
In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth, 
Where mourners weep, where lovers woo, 
From throne to cottage hearth ? 


What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 
When “ Scots wha’ hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 

Or “ Auld Lang Syne” is sung ? 


Pure hopes, that lift the soul above, 
Come with his cotter’s hymn of praise, 
And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, 
With Logan’s banks and braes. 


And when he breathes his master lay 
Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, 

All passions in our frames of clay 
Come thronging at his call. 


Imagination’s worlds of air, 

And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry, are there, 

And death’s sublimity. 


And Burns — though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trod, 

Lived — died —in form and soul a Man, ~ 
The image of his God. 


Through care, and pain, and want, and woe, 
With wounds that only death could heal, 
Tortures the poor alone can know, 
The proud alone ean feel ; 


He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved, in manhood as in youth, 
Pride of his fellow-men, 


Strong Sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 
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Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 


Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined — 
The Delphian vales, the Palesti 
The Meceas of the mind. 


Sages, with wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
Crowned kings, and mitered priests of power, 

And warriors with their bright swords sheathed, 
The mightiest of the hour; =~ 


And lowlise names, whose hambie home 
Ts lit by fortune’s dimmer star, 

Are there — o'er ware and mountain come, 
From conntries néar and fer: 


Pitgrime whose wandering feet hare pressed 
‘The Switser’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 

Or trod the piled Ieaves of the West, 
My own green forest land. 


_ craggy a neem sees 
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All ask the cottage of his birth, 
Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth 
His fields and streams among. 


They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
And pastoral N ith, and wooded Ayr, 

And round thy sepulchers, Dumfries! 
The poet’s tomb is there. 


But what to them the sculptor’s art, 

His funeral] columns, wreaths, and urng ? 
Wear they not graven on the heart 

The name of Robert Burns ? 
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ELLEN AT THE FARM. 
By SUSAN WARNER. 
(From “ The Wide, Wide World.’’) 


[Susan Warner: A popular American novelist; born in New York city, 
July 11, 1819, Under the pen name of ‘Elizabeth Wetherel] » she published 
**The Wide, Wide World’? ( 1850), which had a sale of 250,000 copies in the 
United States, and was widely read in England. Among her later works are; 
** Queechy,”? « The Hills of the Shatemue,” “*The Old Helmet,” ‘* Melbourne 


House,”’ « Wych Hazel,”’ and « My Desire,” She died at Highland Falls, N, bg 
1885, ] 


CLoups and rain and cold winds kept Ellen within doors 
for several days. This did not better the state of matters 
between herself and her aunt. Shut up with he 
from morning till night, with the only variet 
company part of the time, Ellen thought nej 
proved upon acquaintance, Perhaps they 
of her; she was certainly not in her b 
nothing to do, the time hanging very hea 
disappointed, unhappy, frequently irritated, Ellen b 
length very ready to take offense, and nowise dispose 
it over or smooth it away. She seldom Showed this ; 
it is true, but it rankled in her mind. Listlegss 
she Sat day after day, Comparing the present 
wishing vain wishes, indulging bootlegs regret 
Upon her aunt and grandmother with an eye 
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The only other person she saw was Mr. Van Brunt, 
to meals; but he sever said anything 
Mise Fortune's questivas and remarks shout 
‘These did not interest her; and she was 
ith the sameness of her life. She longed to 
Thursday, and Friday, and Seturdey, and 
eather still her close prisoner. 
change, but though « cool, drying wind blew 
was Woo wet to venture out. 
On the evening of that day, a» Miss Fortune was setting the 
table for toa, and Ellon sitting before the fire, feeling weary of 
| everything, the kitchen door opened, and a girl somewhat larger 
and older than herself came in. She had « teher in her hand, 
and marching straight up to the tea table, she said ) — 
“Will you let granny have o little milk to-night, Mins 
Fortune? f can’t fud the cow. [ll bring it back to-morrow.” 


= 
= 


two days.” 
« Why didn’t — go somewhere nearer for milk?” 
«Oh! F don’t know —I guess yous'n is the sweetest,” said 
the girl, with a look Ellen did not understand. 
fortune took the pitcher aad went into the pantry. 
While sho was gone, the two children improved the time in 
looking very hard at each other. Ellen's gaze was modest 
enough, though it showed a great deal of interest in the new 
object; but the broad, searching stare of the other ewemed 
intended to take in all there was of Ellen from her head to 
her feet, and keep it, and find out what sort of » creature she 
was at once. Bllen almost shrank from the bold black eyes, 
but they never wavered, till Miss Fortune's voice broke the 
» = Spell. 
« Flow’s your grandmother, Nancy ?” 
«She's tolerable, ma’am, thank you.” =~ 
« Now, if you don’t bring it back to-morrow, you won't get 
any more in a hurry,” said Miss Fortune, as she handed the 
piteher back to the girl. 
« FT mind it,” said the latter, with » fittle nod of het head, 
which seemed to say there wits no danger of ber forgetting. 
* is that, Attnt Fortune?” said Ellen, when she was 


e. «She is & gitl that lives ap on the mountain yonder. 
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* But what’s her name?” oF dal 

“TI had just as lief you wouldn’t know her name. She ain’t 
a good girl. Don’t you never have anything to do with her.” 

Ellen was in no mind to give credit to all her aunt’s opin- 
ions, and she set this down as, in part at least, coming from ill 
humor. 

The next morning was calm and fine, and Ellen spent nearly 
the whole of it out of doors. She did not venture near the 
ditch, but in every other direction she explored the ground, 
and examined what stood or grew upon it as thoroughly as 
she dared. Towards noon she was standing by the little gate 
at the back of the house, unwilling to go in, but not knowing 
what more to do, when Mr. Van Brunt came from the lane 
with a load of wood. Ellen watched the oxen toiling up the 
ascent, and thought it looked iike very hard work; she was 
sorry for them. 

“Isn’t that a very heavy load ?” she asked of their driver, 
as he was throwing it down under the apple tree. 


“Heavy? Nota bit of it. It ain’t nothing at all to ’em. 


They’d take twice as much any day with pleasure.” 

“J shouldn’t think so,” said Ellen ; “they don’t look as if 
there was much pleasure about it. What makes them lean 
over so against each other when they are coming uphill ?” 

“Oh, that’s just a way they’ve got. They’re so fond of 
each other, I suppose. Perhaps they’ya something particular 
to say, and want to put their heads together for the purpose.” 

“No,” said Ellen, half laughing, “it can’t be that; they 
wouldn’t take the very hardest time for that ; they would wait 
till they got to the top of the hill; but there they stand just 
as if they were asleep, only their eyes are open. Poor things ! ” 

“They’re not very poor, anyhow,” said Mr. Van Brunt ; 
“there ain’t a finer yoke of oxen to be seen than them are, nor 
in better condition.” 

He went on throwing the wood out of the cart, and Ellen 
stood looking at him. 

“ What’ll you give me if I'll make 
days?” said ui Van Brunt. a ee 

“A scup!” said Ellen. 

“ Yes—a scup! how would you like it?” 

“T don’t know what it is,” said Ellen. 


“A scup ! — maybe you don’t know iv b th ‘ 
folks call it a swing.” y that name; some 
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__. A awing! Oh, yes,” said Ellen, “now I know. O 
Nike it very much.” ” a. 
bo “WwW ont like to have one?” 

* You, I should, very much.” 

* Well, what'll you give me, if I'll fix you out?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Ellen, “1 have nothing to give; I'll 
be much obliged to you, indeed.” 

_ & Well, now, come, ll make a bargain with you: I'll en- 
gage to tix up a soup for you, if you'll give me a kins.” 

Poor Ellen waa at du The good-natured Duteh- 
man had taken a fancy to the little pale faced, sad-looking 
stranger, and really felt very kindly disposed toward her, but 
she neither knew, nor at the moment cared, about that. She 
atood motionless, utterly astounded at hia unheard-of proposal, 
and not @ little indignant; bat when, with # good-natured 
amile his round face, he came near to claim the kiss he 
no doubt thought himself sure of, Ellen shot from him like an 
arrow from « bow. She rushed to the house, and bursting 
open the door, stood with flushed face and sparkling eyes in 
the presence of her astonished aunt. 

« What in the world is the matter?” exclaimed that lady. 

« Fle wanted to kisa me! said Ellen, searce knowing whom 
sho was talking to, and crimsoning more and more. 

* Who wanted to kiss you?” 

* That man out there. 

« What man?” 

«The man that drives the oxen.” 

«What! Mr. Van Brant?” And Ellen never forgot the 
loud hat ha! which burst from Miss Fortune's wide-open 
month, 

« Well, why didn’t you let him kiss you?” 

The laugh, the look, the tone, stung Ellen to the very quick. 
Th o fury passion she dashed away out of the kitchen, and up 
to hex own room. And there, for a while, the storm of anger 
drove over her with such violence that conscience had hardly 
time to whisper. Sorrow came in again as pession farted. and 
gentler but very bitter weeping took the place of convulsive 
sobe of rage and mortification, and then the whispers of con- 
he heard @ littl. “Oh, mamma! mamma!” 
in hex heart, “how miserable I am without 
you! [never can tke Aunt Fortune — it’s of no use — I never 
ean like het ; I hope I shan’t get to hate her ! — and that isn't 
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right. Iam forgetting ail that is good, and there’s nobody e 
put me in mind. Oh, mamma! if I could lay my head in your 
lap for a minute!” Then came thoughts of her Bible and — 
hymn book, and the friend who had given it ; sorrowful Bee 
thoughts they were; and at last, humbled and sad, poor Ellen 
sought that great Friend she knew she had displeased, and . 
prayed earnestly to be made a good child ; she felt and owned 4 
she was not one now. nee 

It was long after midday when Ellen rose from her knees. 
‘Her passion was all gone; she felt more gentle ani pleasant 
than she had done for days; but at the bottom of her heart 
resentment was not all gone. She stil] thought she had cause 
to be angry, and she could not think of her aunt’s look and 
tone without a thrill of painful feeling. In a very different 
mood, however, from that in which she had flown upstairs 
two or three hours before, she now came softly down, and went 
out by the front door, to avoid meeting her aunt. She had 
visited that morning a little brook which ran through the 
meadow on the other side of the road. It had great charms 
for her ; and now crossing the lane and creeping under the 
fence, she made her Way again to its banks. At a particular 
spot, where the brook made one of its sudden turns, Ellen gat 
down upon the grass, and watched the dark water, — whirling, 
brawling over the stones, hurrying past her, with ever the same 
soft pleasant sound, and she was never tired of it. She did not 
hear footsteps drawing near, and it was not till some one was 
close beside her, and a voice spoke almost in her ears, that she 
raised her startled eyes and saw the little girl who had come 
the evening before for a pitcher of milk, : 

“What are you doing ?” said the latter. 

“T’m watching for fish,” said Ellen. 

“ Watching for fish !” said the other, rather disdainfully, 

* Yes,” said Ellen, — « there, in that little quiet place, they 
come sometimes ; I’ve seen two.” 

“You can look for fish another time. Come how and take 
awalk with me.” - 

“Where ?” said Ellen. 

“Oh, you shall see. Come! I'll take you all about and 
show you where people live ; you hain’t been anywhere yet, 
have you?” 

“No,” said Ellen, —“and J should like very much to go, 
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thinking about?” said the girl; 
you come’ 

You,” sail Ellon, “I'm ready, Which way shall we go?" 

F With the assurance from the other that she would show ber 

: ee ne wnee tech, nt. Ellen with a secret 

——— fone of acon and called back, till they had gone some 

distance, and the house was hid from view. ‘Then her pleasure 

Decame great. The afternoon was fair and mild, the footing 

and Ellen felt like a bird out of « cage. She was 

to be delighted with every trifle; her companion could 


not by any means understand or enter into her bursts of pleas 

wre at many a little thing which she of the black eyes thought 

nob of notice. She tried to bring Ellen back to higher 
of conversation. 


« Flow long have you been here?” she asked. 

«Oh, & 1 while,” said Ellen, —“I don't know exactly; 
it's w weeik, [ believe.” 
fy. «Why do you call that a good while?” said the other. 
« Weil, it seems a good while to me.” said Eulen, sighing: 
© i seems as long as four, [am sure.” 

« Then pio Jet like to live here much, do you?” 

« f had rather be at home, of course.” 

« Flow do you like your Aunt Fortune?” _ 

«Plow do U like her?” said Ellen, hesitating, —“T think 
she's lookitig, and very smart.” 

« Fes, you needn't tell me she's smart, —ererrhody knows 

) that; that ain't what f ask you :— how do you fits her?” 

a « How do f like her?” said Ellen again ; “how can I tell 
Ty how f shall like her? Ff haven't lived with her but « week 


60 * You m ae well ha’ spoke out,” said the other, 
; hat Sohne de fou think I don't know you belf 


* 


“ 
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hate her already? and it'll be whole hating in another week 
more. When I first heard you'd come, I guessed you’d havea _ 
sweet time with her.” 
*“ Why ?” said Ellen. ee 
“Oh, don’t ask me why,” said the other, impatiently, ee 


“when you know as well as I do. Every soul that speaks of ta 
you says ‘ Poor child !’ and ‘I’m glad I ain’t her.’ You needn’t i: 
try to come cunning over me. I shall be too much for you, I 

tell you.” 


“TI don’t know what you mean,” said Ellen. 

“Oh, no, I suppose you don’t,” said the other, in the same 
tone,—“of course you don’t; I suppose you don’t know 
whether your tongue is your own or somebody’s else. You 
think Miss Fortune is an angel, and so do I; to be sure she 
is!” 

Not very well pleased with this kind of talk, Ellen walked 
on for a while in grave silence. Her companion meantime 
recollected herself; when she spoke again, it was with an 
altered tone. 

“How do you like Mr. Van Brunt?” 

“T don’t like him at all,” said Ellen, reddening. 

“Don’t you!” said the other, surprised, — “ why, everybody 
likes him. What don’t you like him for ?” 

“I don’t like him,” repeated Ellen. 

*‘Ain’t Miss Fortune queer to live in the way she does ?” 

“ What way ?” said Ellen. 

“Why, without any help,—doing all her own work, and 
living all alone, when she’s so rich as she is.” 

“Is she rich?” asked Ellen. 

“Rich! I guess she is! she’s one of the very best farms in 
the country, and money enough to have a dozen help, if she 
wanted ’em. Van Brunt takes care of the farm, you know.” 

“Does he ?” said Ellen. 

“Why, yes, of course he does; didn’t you know that? what 
did you think he was at your house all the time for?” 

“Iam sure I don’t know,” said Ellen. « And are those Aunt 
Fortune’s oxen that he drives? ” 

“To be sure they are. Well, I do think you are green, to 
have been there all this time, and not found that out. Mr. Van 
Brunt does just what he pleases over the whole farm, though ; 
hires what help he wants, manages everything; and then he 
has his share of all that comes off it. I tell you what — you’d 


die - 
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better make friends with Van Brunt, for if anybody can belp 
our aunt gets one of her ugly fits, it's him; she 


stranger wae greatly amused bere with 
Ellen’s awkwardness in climbing fences. Where it was & pos 
a one oe was fain to crawl under; but once or twice 
that not be done, and having with infinite difficulty 
mounted to the top rail, poor Ellen sat there in & mowt totter 
ing condition, uncertain on which side of the fence she should 
tumble over, but seeing no other ble way of getting down. 
The more she trem the more her com laughed, stand- 
oes meanwhile, and ae should get down by her- 

Novennity enabled her to thie at last, and each time 
the task became easier; but Ellen secretly made up her mind 
that her now friend was not likely to prove ® very good 


Aa they wont along, she pointed out to Ellen two or three 
houses in the distance, and gave her not ™ little gossip about 
tho people who lived in them ; but all this Ellen scarcely heard, 
and cared nothing at all about, She hac paused by the side of 
® large rock standing alone by the wayside, and was looking 


« What is this curious brown stuff,” said Ellen, “ growing all 
over the rook ? —like shriveled and dried-up leaves? Isn't it 
gurious? part of it stands out like a leaf, and part of it sticks 
fast ; £ wonder if it grows here, or what it is.” 

«Oh, never mind,” said the other; “it always grows on the 
socks everywhere; [I don't know what it is, and, what's more, 
Tdon't care. “Tain’t worth looking at. Come!” 

Ellen followed her. But presently the path entered an 
open woodland, and now her delight broke forth beyond 


« Oh, how pleasant this ig! how lovely this is! Isn't it 
beautiful ?* she exclaime't. 
«fant what beautiful? I do think you sre the qneerest 


« Why, everything.” said Ellen, not minding the latter part 
of the sentence ; “the ground ‘s beautiful, and those tall trees, 
and that beautifal blue sky — only look at it.” 

« The ground is all covered with stones and rocks, — is that 
sehad you voll besutifel ¥ — and the trees are as homely #* “ey 
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can be, with their great brown stems and no leaves. Come 1. - 
what are you staring-at ?” , 
EHen’s eyes-were fixed on a string of dark spots which wer Be 
rapidly passing overhead. a 
Ze Hark!” said she; “do you hear that noise? what is that ? 2 

' what is that?” 4 


“come! do come!” e 

But Ellen was rooted to the ground, and her eyes followed 
the airy travelers till the last one had quitted the piece of blue __ 
sky which the surrounding woods left to be seen. And scarcely 
were these gone when a second flight came in view, following 
exactly in the track of the first. 

“ Where are they going?” said Ellen. 

“I’m sure I don’t know where they are going; they never 
told me. I know where Jam going; I should like to know 
whether you are going along with me.” 

Ellen, however, was in no hurry. The ducks had disap- 
peared, but her eye had caught something else that charmed it. 

“ What is this?” said Ellen. 

“ Nothing but moss.” 

“Is that moss? How Leautiful! how green and soft it is! 
I declare it’s as soft as a carpet.” 

“ As soft as a carpet!” repeated the other; “I should like 
to see a carpet as soft as that! you never did, I guess.” 

“Indeed I have, though,” said Ellen, who was gently jump- 
ing up and down on the green moss to try its softness, with a 
face of great satisfaction. 

“I don’t believe it a bit,” said the other; “all the carpets I 3 
ever saw were as hard as a board, and harder; as soft as that; =e 
indeed ! ” ah 

* Well,” said Ellen, still jumping up and down, with bonnet i 
off, and glowing cheek, and hair dancing about her face, “you ~ = 
may believe what you like; but I’ve seen a carpet as soft as ie 
this, and softer, too ; only one, though.” 

“What was it made of?” 

_ “What other carpets are made of, Isuppose. Come, I'll go 
with you now. I do think this is the loveliest place I ever did 
see. Are there any flowers here in the spring?” 

“TI don’t know — yes, lots of ’em.” 

“Pretty ones?” said Ellen. 

“ You'd think so, I suppose; I never look at em.” 


* Pleasant, '” said the other ; ; 
You'd think so, too, if you lived where I do. It makes me 
maak ab A pany every day because she won't go to Thirhwall, 
> Wait till we got out of the wood, and I'll show you where I 
4 apg “ it from here.” 
| cked @ little at her companion's language, Ellen again 
walked om im sober silence. Gradually the ground became 
more broken, sinking rapidly from the side of the path, and 
wining im @ stoop bank on the other side of » narrow dell; 
both wore thickly wooded, but stripped of green, now, 
except where here and there a hemlock flung its graceful 
branches abroad and atood in lonely beauty among its leafless 
ons, Now the gurgling of waters was beard. 
* Whore ia that?” said Ellen, stopping short. 
«Way down, down, at the bottom there. It's the brook.” 
“What brook? Not the same that goes by Aunt For- 
tune’? 
« You, it's the very same. It's the erookedest thing you ever 
saw. It rans over there,” said the speaker, pointing with her 
avm, “and then it takes a turn atid goes that way, and then it 
gomes round so, and then it shoots aif in that way again and 
passes by tp house; and after that the dear knows where it 
goes, for I don’t. But { don’t suppose it could run straight if 
it was to try to.” 
«Can't we get down to it?” asked Ellen. 
«To be sure we can, unless you're as afraid of steep banks 
as you are of fences.” 
Vory steep indeed it was, and strewn with loose stones; but 
Elion did not falter here, and though once or twice in imminent 
dunger of exchanging her cautious stepping for one long roll te 
the bottom, she got there safely on her two feet. When there, 
everything was forgotten in delight. It was a wild little place. 
The high, close sides of the dell left only » little strip of sky 
everhead: and at their feet ran the brook. much more noisy 
and lively here than where Ellen had before made its sequaint- 
ance: leaping from rock to rock, eddying round large stones, 


gontain herself at the magnificence of many of the waterfalls, 
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the beauty of the little quiet pools where the water lay still 
behind some large stone, and the variety of graceful tiny cas- 
cades. 

«Look here, Nancy!” cried Ellen, “that’s the Falls of 
Niagara —do you see ?—that large one; oh, that is splendid ! 
And this will do for Trenton Falls — what a fine foam it makes 
—isn’t it a beauty ?— and what shall we call this? I don’t 
know what to call it; I wish we could name them all. But 
there’s no end to them. Oh, just look at that one! that’s too 
pretty not to have a name; what shall it be?” 

“ Black Falls,” suggested the other. 

“Black,” said Ellen, dubiously, “why?—TI don’t like 
that.” 

“ Why, the water’s all dark and black, don’t you see?” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, “let it be Black, then; but I don’t like 
it. Now remember, —this is Niagara,—that is Black, — and 
this is Trenton, — and what is this?” 

“If you are a going to name them all,” said Nancy, “we 
shan’t get home to-night ; you might as well name all the trees ; 
there’s a hundred of ’em, and more. I say, Ellen! suppos’n 
we follow the brook instead of climbing up yonder again; it 
will take us out to the open fields by and by.” 

“ Oh, do let’s!” said Ellen; “that will be lovely.” 

It proved a rough way ; but Ellen still thought and called 
it “lovely.” Often by the side of the stream there was no 
footing at all, and the girls picked their way over the stones, 
large and small, wet and dry, which strewed its bed, —against 
which the water foamed and fumed and fretted, as if in 
great impatience. It was ticklish work getting along over 
these stones ; now tottering on an unsteady one ; now slipping 
on a wet one ;—and every now and then making huge leaps 
from rocx to rock, which there was no other method of reach- 
ing, at the imminent hazard of falling in. But they laughed 
at the danger; sprang on in great glee, delighted with the 
exercise and the fun; didn’t stay long enough anywhere to 
lose their balance, and enjoyed themselves amazingly. ‘There 
was many a hairbreadth escape ; many an almost sousing ; but 
that made it all the more lively. The brook formed, as Nancy 
had said, a constant succession of little waterfalls, its course 
being quite steep and very rocky; and in some places there 
were pools quite deep enough to have given them a thorough 
wetting, to say no more, if they had missed their footing and 
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what I do; and that's just what I wish I didn’t. 
But granny likes it ; she will live there. I'm blessed if I know 
what for, if it ain't to plague me. Do you think you'd like to 
live up on the top of a mountain like that?” 

“No, T don't think [ should,” said Ellen. “Isn't it very 
cold wp there?” 

“Cold! you don’t know anything about it. The wind comes 
there, f tell you! enough to cut you in two; I have to take 
and hold on to the trees sometimes to keep from being blowed 
- And then granny sends me out every morning before 
it’s light, no matter how deep the snow is, to look for the cow; 
_a ‘nd it’s so bitter cold [ expect nothing else bat I'll be froze 
to death some time.” 
ce said Ellen, with a look of horror, “how can she 

3o ” 

“Oh, she don’t care.” said the other; “she sees my nose 
_ feeexe off every winter, and it don’t make no difference.” 

i  Preete your nose off!” said Ellen. 

ae *To be sure.” said the other, nodding crately — “every 

| —-wiriter; it grows out again when the warm weather Comes.” 

" _— * And is that the reason why it is eo little?” said Ellen. 
 fnoeently, and with great curiosity. 
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« Little!” said the other, crimsoning in a fury, —“ what do 
you mean by that? it’s as big as yours any day, I can tell 
yr Ellen involuntarily put her hand to her face, to see if Nancy 
spoke true. Somewhat reassured to find a very decided ridge 
where her companion’s nose was rather wanting 1n the line of 
beauty, she answered in her turn : — 

«It’s no such thing, Nancy! you oughtn’t to say so; you 

better.” 
feta: I don’t know better! I ought to say so!” replied the other, 
furiously. “If I had your nose, I'd be glad to have it freeze 
off; ’'dasight rather have none. I'd pull it every day, if I 
was you, to make it grow.” 

“]T shall believe what Aunt Fortune said of you was true,” 
said Ellen. She had colored very high, but she added no more 
and walked on in dignified silence. Nancy stalked before her 
in silence that was meant to be dignified too, though it had not 
exactly that air. By degrees each cooled down, and Nancy was 
trying to find out what Miss Fortune had said of her, when 
on the edge of the next field they met the brook again. After 
running a long way to the right, it had swept round, and here 
was flowing gently in the opposite direction. But how were 
they ever to cross it? The brook ran in a smooth current be- 
tween them and a rising bank on the other side, so high as to 
prevent their seeing what lay beyond. ‘There were no stepping 
stones now. ‘The only thing that looked like a bridge was an 
old log that had fallen across the brook, or perhaps had at some 
time or other been put there on purpose, and that lay more 
than half in the water ; what remained of its surface was green 
with moss and slippery with slime. Ellen was sadly afraid to 
trust herself on it; but what to do? — Nancy soon settled the 
question as far as she was concerned. Pulling off her thick 
shoes, she ran fearlessly upon the rude bridge; her clinging 
bare feet carried her safely over, and Ellen soon saw her re- 
shoeing herself in triumph on the opposite side; but thus left 
behind and alone, her own difficulty increased. 

“ Pull off your shoes, and do as I did,” said Nancy. 

“T can’t,” said Ellen; “I’m afraid of wetting my feet; I 
know mamma wouldn’t let me.” 

“ Afraid of wetting your feet!” said the other; “what a 
chickaninny you are! Well, if you try to come over with your 
shoes on you'll fall in, I tell you; and then you'll wet more 
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tha fect. But come along somehow, f 
tatisiag have tach lenges.” nha 


urged, Ellen seb out her perilous journe 
Seine dee Sth on ead en 


foremost, The water was dewp enough to cover her completed 
a ahe lay, though not enough to prevent her getting up saan 
Shoe was greatly frightened, but managed to struggle up first 
& sitting posture, and then to her feet, and then to out 
the shore, «though, dizzy and sick, she came near falling 
back again more than once, The water was very cold; and, 
hly sobered, Ellen felt chill enough in bedy and 
mind too; all her fine spirits were gone; and not the lew 
because Nancy's had risen to a great piteh of delight at her 
misfortune. air rang with her laughter; she likened Ellen 
to every ridiculous thing she could think of. Too miserable 
to be angry, Ellen could not laugh, and would not ery, but she 
exclaimed in distress» — 
“Oh, what shall ldo! Lam go cold!” 
* Come along,” aaid Nancy; “give me your hand; we'll ran 
t over to Mra. Van Brunt,—'tain’t far— it's just over 
There,” anid she, as they got to the top of the bank, 
and came within sight of a house standing only a few fields off, 
“there it is! Run, Ellen, and we'll be there direetly.” 
«Who is Mrs. Van Brunt?” Ellen contrived to say, as 
Naney hurried her along. 
«Who is she ?—run, Bllen!—why, she’s just Mra. Van 
| Brunt—<your Mr. Van Brunt’s mother, you know, — make 
haste, Ellen we had rain enough the other day; I'm afraid 
it wouldn't be good for the grass if you stayed too long in 
place;—harry! Pm afraid you'll catch cold,— you got 
feet wet after all, Pa sure.” 
Run they did; and a few minutes brought them to Mrs. 
am Brunt’s door. The little brick walk leading to it from 
courtyard -_ was as feat as a pin; so was everything 
eye could test on; and when Naney went in poor Ellen 
few foot at the door, unwilling to carry her wet shoes 
dripping garments any further. She conld hear, however, 
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“ Hillo! Mrs. Van Brunt,” shouted Nane 
you? —oh !—Mrs. Van Brunt, are you out of water 
you are I’ve brought you a plenty ; the person that has it 
‘want it; she’s just at the door ; she wouldn’t bring it in tillshe 
knew you wanted it. Oh, Mrs. Van Brunt, don’t look so or 
you'll kill me with laughing. Come and see 1 come and see!” 

The steps within drew near the door, and first Nancy showed 
herself and then a little old woman, not very old either, of very — 
kind, pleasant countenance. . 

«What is all this?” said she, in great surprise. ‘ Bless” 
me! poor little dear ! what is this?” : 

“Nothing in the world but a drowned rat, Mrs. Van Brunt, 
don’t you see?” said Nancy. 

«Go home, Nancy Vawse! go home,” said the old lady ; 
“you're a regular bad girl. I do believe this is some mischief 
o* yourn, go right off home; it’s time you were after your cow 
a great while ago.” 

As she spoke, she drew Ellen in, and shut the door. 

«Poor little dear,” said the old lady, kindly, “what bas 
happened to you? Come to the fire, love, you’re trembling 
with the cold. Oh, dear, dear! you're soaking wet; this is 
all along of Nancy, somehow, I know ; how was it, love? Ain’t 
you Miss Fortune’s little girl? Never mind, don’t talk, dar-— 
ling; there ain’t one bit of color in your face, not one bit.” vo a 

Good Mrs. Van Brunt had drawn Ellen to the fire, and 
all this while she was pulling off as fast as possible her wet 
clothes. Then sending a girl who was in waiting for clean 
towels, she rubbed Ellen dry from head to foot, and wrapping 4 
her in a blanket, left her in a chair before the fire, while she = 
went to seek something for her to put on. Ellen had man- 
aged to tell who she was, and how her mischance had come 
about, but little else, though the kind old lady had kept on 
pouring out words of sorrow and pity during the whole time. ee 


She came trotting back directly with one of her own short ek 
gowns, the only thing that she could lay hands on that ee 
was anywhere near Ellen’s length. Enormously big it was . 


for her, but Mrs. Van Brunt wrapped it round and round 
and the blanket over it again, and then she bustled about till 
she had prepared a tumbler of hot drink, which she said was 

to keep Ellen from catching cold. It was anything but agree- mee 
able, being made from some bitter herb, and sweetened with 
molasses; but Ellen swallowed it, as she would anything else 


Mra, Van t 
na = Sr Par piper ed on her for a 
ute, —~ kind and gentle eyes ; thoagh Mrv. Van Brunt's were 
and gentle too ; once a soft Kins touched her forehead, — 
wie no of waking her. 
tt waa darle in the little bedroom, and had been so 
w when Ellen waa aroused by some noise, and then 
_ & rough voice sho knew very well. Feeling faint and weak, 
and not more than half awake yet, she lay still and listened. 
Sho heard the outer door opened and shut, and then the voice 


gail 
- «So, pope ai got my stray sheep here, have you?” 
the voice of Mrs. Van Brunt; “have you been 
for her? how did you kiiow she was here?” 

« Looking for her! ay, looking for her ever since sundown. 
She has beon missing at the house since some time this fore- 
noon. If believe her aunt got a bit scared about her; anyhow 
Tdid. She's a queer little chip as ever I see.” 

@She’s « doar little soul, 7 Rhow,” said his mother; “you 
needn't say nothin’ agin’ her, [ain't « going to believe it.” 

« Wo more am f—— I'm the best friend she’s got if she only 
lnowed it; but don’t you think,” said Mr. Van Brunt, langh- 

. *Pasked her to give me a kiss this forenoon, and if Td 
heen an owl she couldn't ha’ been more seared ; she went off 
like @ streak, and Mise Fortune said she was as mad as she 
gould be, and that's the last of her.” 

« Flow did you find her ont?” 

«P met that mischievous Vawse girl and I made her tell 
me: she had no mind to at first. [eli be the worse for Ellen 
if she takes to that wieked thing.” 

a, «She won't. Nanoy had been taking ber 4 walk, and worked 

~ it 96 as to get her into the brook. and then che brought her here, 
dripping wet as she com be. I gave her something hot 
her to bed, and she'll do, I reekon ; but I tell you it 
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gave me queer feelings to see the poor little thing just as white 
as ashes, and all of a tremble, and looking so sorrowful too. 
She’s sleeping finely now , but it ain't right to see a child’s face 
look so;—it ain’t right,” repeated Mrs. Van Brunt, thought- 
fully. —“ You hain’t had supper, have yous de 1 

“No, mother, and I must take that young one back. Ain’t 
she awake yet?” 

“J’ll see directly; but she ain’t going home, nor you neither, 
’Brahm, till you've got your supper ; it would be a sin to let 
her. She shall have a taste of my splitters this very night ; 
I've been makin’ them o’ purpose for her. So you may just 
take off your hat and sit down.” 

“ You mean to let her know where to come when she wants 
good things, mother. Well, I won’t say splitters ain’t worth 
waiting for.” 

Ellen heard him sit down, and then she guessed from the 
words that passed that Mrs.,Van Brunt and her little maid 
were busied in baking the cakes; she lay quiet. 

“ You're a good friend, ’Brahm,” began the old lady again, 
“nobody knows that better than me; but I hope that poor 
little thing has got another one to-day that’ll do more for her 
than you can.” 

“ What, yourself, mother? I don’t know about that.” 

“No, no; do you think I mean myself?—there, turn it 
quick, Saily ! — Miss Alice has been here.” 

“How? this evening?” 

“ Just a little before dark, on her gray pony. She came in 
for a minute, and I took her — that'll burn, Sally! —I took her 
in to see the child while she was asleep, and I told her all you 
told me about her. She didn’t say much, but she looked at 
her very sweet, as she always does, and I guess, — there — now 
I'll see after my little sleeper.” 

And presently Mrs. Van Brunt came to the bedside with a 
light, and her arm full of Ellen’s dry clothes. Ellen felt as if 
she could have put her arms around her kind old friend and 
augged her with all her heart ; but it was not her way to show 
her feelings before strangers. She suffered Mrs. Van Brunt to 
dress her in silence, only saying with a sigh, “ How kind you 
are to me, ma’am!” to which the old lady replied with a kiss 
and telling her she mustn’t say a word about that. 
- oe tee was bright with firelight and candlelight ; the 

ooked beautiful with its piles of white splitters, be- 
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of other and more substantia! 
corner of hearth sat Mr. Van Brunt. SS 
coon ene Se & wl ee et 
corner, —~ “so I drove ; ; 
Decal ued euh me ot, I hope.” - ee 
Elion croused directly over to him, and patting ber littl 
hanc in hia great rough one, said, * I'm wg ene 
fou, Mr. Van Brunt, for taking #0 much trouble to come and 


me, 
She said it with a look of gratitude and trust that pleased 


very much, 

«Trouble, indeed!” said he, good-humoredly, “I'd take 
twive ae much any day for what you wouldn't give me this 
forenoon. But never fear, Mine I ain't « going to ask 
you that again.” 

fle shook the littie hand; and from that time Ellen and ber 
rough charioteer were firm friends, 

va. Van Brunt now summoned them to table; and Ellen 
was woll foasted with the splitters, which were a kind of rich 
shortoake baked in irons, very thin and crisp, and then split 
in two and buttered, whence their name. A pleasant meal was 
that. Whatever an epicure might have thought of the tea, to 
Elion in her famished state it was delicious; and no epicure 
gould have found fault with the cold ham and the butter and 
the cakes; but fur better than all was the spirit of kindness 
that wae there. Ellen feasted om that more than on anything 
elve. ff her host and hostess were not very polished, they 
gould not have been outdone in their kind eare of her and kind 
attention to her wants. And when the supper was at length 
over, Mra. Van Brunt declared a little color had come back to 
the pale cheeks. The color eame back in good earnest a few 
minates after, when a great torteise-shell cat walked into the 
voom. Bllen jumped down from her chair. and presently was 
bostowing the tenderest caresses upon pussy. who stretched out 
hor head and purred as if she liked them very well. 

« What & nice cat |” said Ellen. 

« She has five kittens,” said Mrs. Van Brunt. 

« Pive Mittens!" said Bile. “Ob, may I come eometime 
and see then?” 

« Fou shall see “em right away, dear. and come ss often as 
pod Gally, just take @ basket, and go feteh them 


y 
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Upon this, Mr. Van Brunt began to talk about its ng 
time to go, if they were going- But his mother insisted that 
Ellen should stay where she was; she said she was not fit to go — 
home that night, that she oughtn’t to walk a step, and that 
‘Brahm should go and tell Miss Fortune the child was safe and _ 
well, and would be with her early in the morning. Mr. Van 
Brunt shook his head two or three times, but finally agreed, to 
Ellen’s great joy. When he came back, she was sitting on the 
floor before the fire, with all the five kittens in her lap, andthe 
old mother cat walking around and over her and them. But © 
she looked up with a happier face than he had ever seen her 
wear, and told him she was “so much obliged to him fortaking = 
such a long walk for her;” and Mr. Van Brunt felt that, like 
his oxen, he could have done a great deal more with pleasure. 


Before the sun was up the next morning, Mrs. Van Brunt 
came into Ellen’s room and aroused her. 

“It’s a real shame to wake you up,” she said, ‘when you 
were sleeping so finely; but Brahm wants to be off to his 
work, and won’t stay for breakfast. Slept sound, did you?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed; as sound as a top,” said Ellen, rubbing 
her eyes; —‘‘I am hardly awake yet.” ' 

“J declare it’s too bad,’ said Mrs. Van Brunt, —‘ but 
there’s no help for it. You don’t feel no headache, do you, 
nor pain in your bones?” 

«« No, ma’am, not a bit of it; I feel nicely.” 

“Ah! well,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, “then your tumble into 
the brook didn’t do you any mischief; I thought it wouldn’t. 
Poor little soul! ” 

“fam very glad I did fall in,” said Ellen, “for if I hadn’t 
I shouldn’t have come here, Mrs. Van Brunt.” 

The old lady instantly kissed her. 

“Oh! mayn’t I just take one look at tho kitties?” said 
Ellen, when she was ready to go. 

“Indeed you snall,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, “if ’Brahm’s hurry 
was ever so much ; —and it ain’t, besides. Come here, dear.” 

She took Ellen back to a waste lumber room, where in a 
corner, on some old pieces of carpet, lay pussy and her family. 
How fondly Ellen’s hand was passed over each little soft back ! 
how hard it was for her to leave them ! . 

““Wouldn’t you like to take one ho i " 
said Mrs. Van Brunt, at length. aoe shee: ees 


Pingh 


—— 


1 
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say 17" said Ellen, in delight; « 
DS Gh thee Gem dese Tim’ Ven Brent! Ch, 


can't go that, mother, I'll 
@ to seo Mine Ellen safe home, but the cat ‘ud be more 
manage, IT think I'd hardly get off with » whole 
the one and t’other.” 
t” svid Mra, Van Brunt. 

a. a longing look at her little black and white 
w waa uneasily endeavoring to find out the height 


Firat setting down the little cat out of the basket it seemed 
to like so ill, and giving it one farewell pat and squeeze, she 
turned to the kind old lady who stood watching ber, and throw- 
her arme around her neck, silently spoke her gratitude in 
a hug and kiss. 
* * Good-by, ma’am,” said she; “T may come and see them 
sometime and see you, mayn’t I?” 

“Tt you shall, my darling,” said the old woman, “just 
as often as you like ;— just as often as you can get away. rm 
make ‘Brahm bring you home sometimes. “Bralm, you'll bring 
her, won't you?” 

« There's two words to that bargain, mother, I can tell you; 
but if I don’t, PU know the reason on’t.” 

they went. Ellen drew two or three sighs at 

” brightening up soon. It was early 

resitness of the air was enough to 


Ghange to gold. till « rich yellow tint 
gvee the Whols lundseape ; and then broke the first 
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rays of light upon the tops of the western hills, —the sun was 
up. It was a new sight to Ellen. 

«“ How beautiful! Oh, how beautiful |” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Van Brunt, in his slow way, “it'll be a fine 
day for the field. I guess I'll go with the oxen over to that 
ere big meadow.” 

«Just look,” said Ellen, “how the light comes ‘creeping 
down the. side of the mountain, —now it has got to the wood, 
—oh, do look at the tops of the trees! Oh! I wish mamma 
was here.” 

Mr. Van Brunt didn’t know what to say to this. He rather 
wished so too, for her sake. 

«“ There,” said Ellen, “ now the sunshine is on the fence, and 
the road, and everything. I wonder what is the reason that 
the sun shines first upon the top of the mountain, and then 
comes so slowly down the side; why don’t it shine on the 
whole at once?” 

Mr. Van Brunt shook his head in ignorance. “He guessed 
it always did so,” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Ellen, “I suppose it does, but that’s the very 
thing, —I want to know the reason why. And I noticed just now, 
it shone in my face before it touched my hands. Isn’t it queer?” 

“ Humph ! —there’s a great many queer things, if you come 
to that,” said Mr. Van Brunt, philosophically. 

But Ellen’s head ran on from one thing to another, and her 
next question was not so wide of the subject as her companion 
might have thought. 

“Mr. Van Brunt, are there any schools about here?” 

“ Schools?” said the person addressed, “ yes — there’s plenty 
of schools.” 

* Good ones?” said Ellen. 

“Well, I don’t exactly know about that; there’s Captain 
Conklin’s, that had ought to be a good ’un; he’s a regular 
smart man, they say.” 

“ Whereabouts is that ?” said Ellen. 

“His school ? it’s a mile or so the other side of my house.” 

«“ And how far is it from your house to Aunt Fortune’s ?” 


“ A good deal better than two mile, but we'll be there before 
long. You ain’t tired, be you?” 


“No,” said Ellen. But this reminder gave a new turn to : 


her thoughts, and her spirits were suddenly checked. Her for- 
mer brisk and springing step changed to so slow and lagging 
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that Mr. Van Brunt more than once repeated bis remark 
7 __ 
4 wines Ellen grew tired very fast ; she lagged more 
ick more as they neared the house, and at last quite foil bebisd, 
ath allowed Mr. Van Brunt to go in teat. 
% e. Mins Vortune was busy about the breakfast, and as Mr. Van 
ss Brunt afterwards described it, “looking as if she could bave 
bitten off « tenpenny nail,” and indeed as if the operation would 
have been rather gratifying than otherwise. She gave them po 
7 notice at fivat, bustling to and fro with great energy, bat all of 
we @ sudden sho brought up directly in front of Ellen, and sald: — 
1 an « Why didn’t you come home last night?” 
ys ‘Tho words were jorked out rather than spoken. 
= _—s- * TE got wet in the brook,” said Ellen, “and Mrs. Van Brant 
aS 

we w go out of the house yesterday?” 

« Through ies deer. > : : 
* * The front door was locked.” 

*T unlocked it.” 

« What did you go out that way for?” 

*T didn't want to come this way.” 


PF » 
_ 
7 


“Why not?” demanded Miss Fortune, still more emphati- 
dally than before. 
« [ didn’t want to see you, ma’am,” said Ellen, flushing. 
«Tf over you do so again!” said Miss Fortune, in a kind of 
Gold fury ; “ I've # great mind to whip you for this, as ever I 
had to eat.” ~ 
The flush faded on Ellen's cheek, and a shiver visibly passed 
ever her — not from fear. She stood with downeast eyes and © 
dompressed lips, a certain instinet of childish dignity warning 
her to be silent. Mr. Van Brant put himself in between. 
« Come, come !* said he, “this is getting to be too mach of 
& good thing. Beat yorr crearh, ma‘am, as much as you like, 
or if you want to try your hand on something else, you ll have 
to take me first, T promise you.” 
7 « Now don't yow meddle, Van Brant,” said the ley, sharply, 
with what ain't no business 9° yourn.” 
« f don’t know about that.” said Mr. Van Brant, — “ maybe 
it & my business; bat meddie or no meddle, Miss Fortune, it 
_ fe time for me to be in the field; and if you bain no better 


vee ° 


* 


. 


a 
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i way hum again ; ong, oe 

+a ayeact Frecainonky nice, and I wish you'd just jet — 
-e it and no more words.” 
: ae words did Miss Fortune waste on any one that 
morning. She went on with her work and dished up the break- 2 
fast in silence, and with a face that Ellen did not quite under- ey 
stand ; only she thought she had never in her life seen one so_ 
disagreeable. The meal was a very solemn and uncomfortable sn 
one. Ellen could scarcely swallow, and her aunt was near in 
the same condition. Mr. Van Brunt and the old lady alone 
dispatched their breakfast as usual, with no other attempts at 
conversation than the common mumbling on the part of the 
latter, which nobody minded, and one or two strange grunts 
from the former, the meaning of which, if they had any, no- 
body tried to find out. 

There was a breach now between Ellen and her aunt that “oa 
neither could make any effort to mend. Miss Fortune did not . 
renew the disagreeable conversation that Mr. Van Brunt had 
broken off ; she left Ellen entirely to herself, scarcely speaking _ 
to her, or seeming to know when she went out or came in. And ~ 
this lasted day after day. Wearily they passed. After one or 


two, Mr. Van Brunt seemed to stand just where he did before ~ Bien 
in Miss Fortune’s good graces ;—but not Ellen. To her, when a = 
others were not by, her face wore constantly something of the ; Es 
same cold, hard, disagreeable expression it had put on after Mr. a 
Van Brunt’s interference, —a look that Ellen came to regard. Fe. 
with absolute abhorrence. She kept away by herself as much as > 
she could; but she did not know what to do with her time, and = 
for want of something better often spent it in tears. She went Be 
to bed cheerless night after night, and arose spiritless morning : a 
after morning; and this lasted till Mr. Van Brunt more than once Reg 
told his mother that “that poor little thing was going wandering - 
about like a ghost, and growing thinner and paler every day ; a 
and he didn’t know what she would come to if she went on so.” ec 
Ellen longed now for a letter with unspeakable longing, — eet 
but none came; day after day brought new disappointment, Be 
each day more hard to bear. Of her only friend, Mr. Van os 


Brunt, she saw little ; he was much away in the fields during 
the fine weather, and when it rained Ellen herself was prisoner 
at home, whither he never came but at mealtimes. The old 
grandmother was very much disposed to make much of her; 
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her aunt's presence this wes 


“galdomn attempted, and never permitted to go on. Miss For 


ry employed her in nothing at home, and certain! 
took small delight In her company ; fs no hint of the kind 
from Mine Fortune's lips; and Ellen's longing look 
fov thin aa well aa for # word from her mother was daily 
doomed to be ungratifled and to grow more keen by delay. 

One pleasure only remained to Elien in the course of the 
day, and that one she — with the carefulness of a miser, 
Tp was seving the cows milked, morning and evening. For this 
ahe got ae very early and watched till the men came for the 

} then away she bounded, out of the house and to the 
. There were the milky mothers, five in number, 
ng about, each in her own corner of the yard or cowhouse, 
waiting to be relieved of their burden of milk. ‘They were fine, 
_ animals, in excellent condition, and looking every way 
ppy and comfortable; nothing living under Mr. Van Brunt’s 
care was ever suffered to look otherwise. He was always in 
the barn or barnyard at milking time, and ander his protection 
Ellen felt safe and looked on at her ease. It was a very pretty 
seone—at least she thought so. The gentle cows standing 
qrietly to be milked as if they enjoyed it, and muanehing 
gud; and the white streams of milk foaming into the pails 
then there was the interest of seeing whether Sam or Johnny 
would get through first; and how near Jane or Dolly would 
ome to rivaling Streaky’s fine pailfal : and at last Ellen allowed 
Mr. Van Brunt to teach herself how to milk. She began with 
trembling, but learnt fist enough : and more than one pailfal of 
milk that Miss Fortune strained had been. unknown to her, 
drawh by Bllen’s fingers. These minutes in the farmyard were 
the pleasantest in Ellen's day. While they lasted every care was 
forgotten and her little face was as bright ss the morning; bat 
the milking was quickly over. and the clond gathered on Ellen's 
almost as soon as the shadow of the house feil upon it. 
& Where is the post offiee, Mr. Vae Brant?” she asked, ome 
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morning, as she stood watching the sharpening of an ax. upon 
the grindstone. The ax was in that gentleman's hand, and 
its edge carefully laid to the whirling stone, which one of the 
farm boys was turning. 

“ Where is the post office? Why, over to Thirlwall, to be 
sure,” replied Mr. Van Brunt, glancing up at her from his 
work. —‘“ Faster, Johnny.” 

“ And how often do the letters come here?” said Ellen. 

“Take care, Johnny !—some more water, — mind your 
business, will you? — Just as often as I go to fetch ’em, Miss 
Ellen, and no oftener.” 

« And how often do you go, Mr. Van Brunt?” 

“ Only when I’ve some other errand, Miss Ellen; my grain 
would never be in the barn if I was running to the post office 
every other thing, — and for what ain’t there, too. I don’t get 
a letter but two or three times a year, I s’pose, though I call, 
—I guess, — half a dozen times.” 

“ Ah, but there’s one there now, or soon will be, I know, 
for me,” said Ellen. “When do you think you'll go again, Mr. 
Van Brunt?” 

“ Now, if I’d ha’ known that I’d ha’ gone to Thirlwall yes- 
terday —I was within a mile of it. I don’t see as I can go 
this week anyhow in the world; but I'll make some errand 
there the first day I can, Miss Ellen, that you may depend on. 
You shan’t wait for your letter a bit longer than I can help.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Van Brunt — you're very kind. Then 
the letters never come except when you go after them?” 

“No ;—yes—they do come once in a while by old Mr. 
Swaim, but he hain’t been here this great while.” 

*“ And who’s he?” said Ellen. 

“ Oh, he’s a queer old chip that goes round the country on 
all sorts of errands; he comes along once in a while. That?ll 
do, Johnny, —I believe this here tool is as sharp as I have any 
occasion for.” 

$3 What’s the use of pouring water upon the grindstone? ” 
said Elien ; —“ why wouldn’t it do as well dry?” 

“T can’t tell, I am sure,” replied Mr. Van Brunt, who was 
slowly drawing his thumb over the edge of the ax ;— “your 
questions are a good deal too sharp for me, Miss Ellen; I only 
Giay be would spoil the ax, or the grindstone, or both, most 


“It’s very odd,” said Ellen, thoughtfully ;—“I wish I 
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everything. Wut, oh dear'— Iam not likely to know 
Peieaaet, inquisitive look ees ad dingo an 
| ) to @ of di iment and 
sorrow. Mr, Van Brunt noticed the o ; 

: * Ain't your aunt going to send you toschool, then?” said he. 
“1 don't know,” said Ellen, sighing ; — “she never speaks 
it, nor about anything elxe. But | declare I'L make 
1” whe exclaimed, ¢ again. “I'll go right in and 
hor, and then she'll have to tell me. Twill! | am tired 
living wo. I'll know what she means to do, and thea | cam 
what 7 munt do.” 
Mr. Van Brunt, a about the success of this 

conduct, stroked his chin and his ax alternately two or 
times in silence, and finally walked off. Ellen, without 
for her courage to cool, went directly into the house. 
Fortune, however, waa not in the kitehen; to follow 
into her secret haunts, the dairy, cellar, or lower kitchen, 
not to be thought of. Ellen waited awhile, but her aunt 
did not come, and the excitement of the moment cooled down. 
She was not quite so ready to enter upon the business as she 
hac felt at first; she had even some ¢arims about it. 

« But PU do it,” said Ellen, to herself ;— «it will be hard, 
but Pi do it!” 
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THE CULPRIT FAY. 
Ry JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 


(Tosmet Ronwtae Dace, American poet, was born in New York city, 

© August 7, 1796; diodt there September 91, 1620. Hie reputation ress on “Ths 
Fay ** (1810), and the “ Croaker ” papers, political and social bite, #rit- 

ten with Halleck, mainty in TSto Halleck’s elegy on his death, “ Green be the 


turf above thee," is famous | 


Sa, ne fry tern wp amarermesborma 
of Anster's turnip bearing rales 
« f see ol fairplacd’s miraenions show | 
Hor trees of tinsel kissed by freakish mies. 
Hor Ouphe that, cloaked itt leaf qolkt, skits the Prete, 


And fairies, swarming -— — 
= Teweast’s “ Anster Pair.” 
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"Pre the middle wateh of a summer's night — 
The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 


ag 
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a 
Naught is seen inthe vaultonhigh 
But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless sky; ia 
And the flood which rolls its milky hue, Pain 
A river of light on the welkin blue. Sees 
The moon looks down on old Cronest, te 
She mellows the shades, on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gray form to throw 

In a silver cone on the wave below; 

Tlis sides are broken by spots of shade, . 
By the walnut bough and the cedar made, 2 
And through their clustering branches dark ie 
Glimmers and dies the firefly’s spark — a 
Like starry twinkles that momently break : 
Through the rifts of the gathering tempest’s rack, 


Il. 


The stars are on the moving stream, 
And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 

A burnished length of wavy beam 
In an eel-like, spiral line below ; 

The winds are whist, and the owl is still, 
The bat in the shelvy rock is hid. 

And naught is heard on the lonely hill 

But the cricket’s chirp, and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katydid ; 

And the plaint of the wailing whip-poor-will, 
Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 

Ever a note of wail and woe, 
Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow. 


Ill. 


’Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell; Pe ‘ 
The wood tick has kept the minutes well; set 
He has counted them all with click and stroke 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 
And he has awakened the sentry elve 

Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 

And call the fays to their revelry ; 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell — 
(Twas made of the white snail’s pearly shell; 
“Midnight comes, and all is well! : . 
Hither, hither, wing your way! 
"Tis the dawn of the fairy day.” 


A soone of sorrow waits them now, 


has loved an earthly maid, 
And left for her his woodland shade ; 


ee te a ieee adil 
And sunned 


For an Ouphe has broken his vestal vow ; 


He 


in her eye of blue, 


Fanned her cheek with his wing of air, 


Played in the ringlets of her hair, 


on her snowy breast, 


king’s behest. 


tribes of ait 
‘To the eifin court must haste away - — 


And now they stand expectant there, 
‘Te hear the doom of the culprit Fay. 
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On pillars of mottled tortoise shell 
Hung the burnished canopy — 
And over it gorgeous curtains fell 
Of the tulip’s crimson drapery: 
The monarch sat on his judgment seat, ° 
On his brow the crown imperial shone, 
The prisoner Fay was at his feet, 
And his peers were ranged around the throne. 
He waved his scepter in the air, 
He looked around and calmly spoke ; 
His brow was grave and his eye severe, ~— 
But his voice in a softened accent broke: — 


vil. 


«Fairy! Fairy! list and mark : 
Thou hast broke thine elfin chain 5 
Thy flamewood lamp is quenched and dark, 
And thy wings are dyed with a deadly stain — 
Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 
In the glance of a mortal maiden’s eye, 
Thou hast scorned our dread decree, 
And thou shouldst pay the forfeit high ; 
But well I know her sinless mind 
Is pure as the angel forms above, 
Gentle and meek, and chaste and kind, 
Such as a spirit well might love; 
Fairy ! had she spot or taint, 
Bitter had been thy punishment. 


«Tied to the hornet’s shardy wings ; 

Tossed on the pricks of nettles’ stings ; 

Or seven long ages doomed to dwell 

With the lazy worm in the walnut shell; 
Or every night to writhe and bleed , 
Beneath the tread of the centipede ; 

Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim, 

Your jailer a spider huge and grim, 

Amid the carrion bodies to lie, 

Of the worm, and the bug, and the murdered fly : 
These it had been your lot to bear, 

Had a stain been found on the earthly fair. 

Now list, and mark our mild decree — 

Fairy, this your doom must be: — 
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Over the grass and through the brake, 

Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake; 
Now over the violet’s azure flush 

He skips along in lightsome mood ; 


‘And now he thrids the bramble bush, ; 
‘Vill its points are dyed in fairy blood. 
He has leaped the bog, he has pierced the brier, 3 


He has swum the brook, and waded the mire, 
Till his spirits sank, and his limbs grew weak, 
And the red waxed fainter in his cheek. 
He had fallen to the ground outright, 

For rugged and dim was his onward track, 
But there came a spotted toad in sight, 

And he laughed as he jumped upon her back: 
He bridled her mouth with a silkweed twist, 

He lashed her sides with an osier thong; 
And now, through evening’s dewy mist, 

With leap and spring they bound along, 
Till the mountain’s magic verge is past, 
And the beach of sand is reached at last. 


xi. 


Soft and pale is the moony beam, 
Moveless still the glassy stream ; 
The wave is clear, the beach is bright 
With snowy shells and sparkling stones; 
The shore surge comes in ripples light, 
In murmurings faint and distant moans; 
And ever afar in the silence deep 
Js heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap, 
And the bend of his graceful bow is seen — 
A glittering arch of silver sheen, 
Spanning the wave of burnished blue, 
And dripping with gems of the river dew. 


XII. 


The elfin cast a glance around, 
As he lighted down from his courser toad, 
Then round his breast his wings he wound 
And close to the river’s brink he strode ‘ 
He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer, 
Above his head his arms he threw, 
Then tossed a tiny curve in air, 
And headloug plunged in the waters blue. 
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He twisted over from side to side, 
And laid his cheek to the cleaving tide ; 
The strokes of his plunging arms are fleet, 
And with all his might he flings his feet, 
But the water sprites are round him still, 
To cross his path and work him ill. 
They bade the wave before him rise ; 
They flung the sea fire in his eyes, 
And they stunned his ears with the scallop stroke, 
With the porpoise heave and the drumfish croak, 
Oh! but a weary wight was he 
When he reached the foot of the dogwood tree. 
— Gashed and wounded, and stiff and sore, 
He laid him down on the sandy shore; 
He blessed the force of the charmed line, 

And he banned the water goblin’s spite, 
For he saw around in the sweet moonshine 
Their little wee faces above the brine, 

Giggling and laughing with all their might 

At the piteous hap of the Fairy wight. 


XVI. 


Soon he gathered the balsam dew 

From the sorrel leaf and the henbane bud; 
Over each wound the balm he drew, 

And with cobweb lint he stanched the blood. 
The mild west wind was soft and low, 
It cooled the heat of his burning brow, 
And he felt new life in his sinews shoot, 
As he drank the juice of the calamus root; 
And now he treads the fatal shore, 
As fresh and vigorous as before, 


XVII. 


Wrapped in musing stands the sprite: 
’Tis the middle wane of night ; 

His task is hard, his way is far, 
But he must do his errand right 

Ere dawning mounts her beamy car, 
And rolls her chariot wheels of light ; 
And vain are the spells of fairyland; 
He must work with a human hand. 


The impa of the river yell and rave; 

‘They had no power above the wave, 

But they heaved the billow before the prow, 
And dashed the surge against her side, 


The quart wpreared his island back, 
And the fluttering scallop behind would float, 
And patter the water about the boat; 
} Rut he bailed her out with his colen bell, 
And he kept her trimmed with a wary tread, 
4 _.. While on every side like lightning fell 
‘The heavy strokes of his bootle- blade. 


XX. 


Onward till he held his way, 

Ti he came where the column of moonshine lay, 
And saw beneath the surface dim 

The brown-backed stirgeon slowly swim: 
Aroutd him were the goblin train — 

But he seulled with all his might and main, 
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And followed wherever the sturgeon led, 
Till he saw him upward point his head; 
Then he dropped his paddle blade, 
And held his colen goblet up 

To catch the drop in its crimson cup. 


xxi. . 


With sweeping tail and quivering fin, 
Through the wave the sturgeon flew, 

And, like the heaven-shot javelin, 

He sprung above the waters blue. 

Instant as the star-fall light 
He plunged him in the deep again, 

But left an arch of silver bright, 

The rainbow of the moony main. 

It was a strange and lovely sight 
To see the puny goblin there; 

He seemed an angel form of light, 
With azure wing and sunny hair, 
Throned on a cloud of purple fair, 

Circled with blue and edged with white, 

And sitting at the fall of even 

Beneath the bow of summer heaven. 


XXII. 


A moment, and its luster fell ; 
But ere it met the billow blue, 
He caught within his crimson bell 
A droplet of its sparkling dew — 
Joy to thee, Fay! thy task is done, 
Thy wings are pure, for the gem is won — 
Cheerly ply thy dripping oar, 
And haste away to the eliin shore. 


XXIII. * 


He turns, and, lo! on either side 
The ripples on his path divide; 
And the track o’er which his boat must pass Be 
Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass. 
Around, their limbs the sea nymphs lave, 
With snowy arms half swelling out, ‘ 
While on the glossed and gleamy wave “eRe 
Their sea-green ringlets loosely float; 
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Swift he bestrode his firefly steed ; 

He bared his blade of the bent grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle seed, 

And away like a glance of thought he flew, 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket star. 


XXVI. 


The moth fly, as he shot in air, 

Crept under the leaf, and hid her there; 

The katydid forgot its lay, 

The prowling gnat fled fast away, 

The fell mosquito checked his drone, 

And folded his wings till the Fay was gone, 

And the wily beetle dropped his head, 

And fell on the ground as if he were dead; 

They crouched them close in the darksome shade, 
They quaked all o’er with awe and fear, 

For they had felt the blue-bent blade, 
And writhed at the prick of the elfin Spear; 

Many a time, on a summer’s night, 

When the sky was clear and the moon was bright, 

They had been roused from the haunted ground 


Some hunter sprite of the elfin ground ; 

And they watched til] they saw him mount the roof 
That canopies the world around; 

Then glad they left their covert lair, 

And freaked about in the midnight air, 


XXVII, 


Up to the vaulted firmament 

His path the firefly courser bent, 

And at every gallop on the wind, 

He flung a glittering spark behind ; 

He flies like a feather in the blast 

Till the first light cloud in heaven is past. 
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Sudden along the snowy tide 
That swelled to meet their footsteps’ fall, 
The sylphs of heaven were seen to glide, 
Attired in sunset’s crimson pall ; 
Around the Fay they weave the dance, 
‘They skip before him on the plain, 
And one has taken his wasp-sting lance, 
And one upholds his bridle rein ; 
With warblings wild they lead him on 
To where, through clouds of amber seen, 
Studded with stars, resplendent shone 
The palace of the sylphid queen. 
Its spiral columns, gleaming bright, 
Were streamers of the northern light; 
Its curtain’s light and lovely flush 
Was of the morning’s rosy blush, 
And the ceiling fair that rose aboon 
The white and feathery fleece of nocn. 


xXXXI. 


But, O! how fair the shape that lay 
Beneath a rainbow bending bright; 
She seemed to the entranced Fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light; 
Her mantle was the purple rolled 
At twilight in the west afar; 
Twas tied with threads of dawning gold, 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
Her face was like the lily roon 
That veils the vestal planet’s hue; 
Her eyes, two beamlets from the moon, 
Set floating in the welkin blue. 
Her hair is like the sunny beam, 
And the diamond gems which round it gleam 
Are the pure drops of dewy even 
That ne’er have left their native heaven. 


XXXII. 


She raised her eyes to the wondering sprite, 
And they leaped with smiles, for well I ween 
Never before in the bowers of light 
Had the form of an earthly Fay been seen. 


Long she looked in his tiny face ; 
Long with his butterfly cloak she played; 
She smoothed hi. wings of azure lace, 


And handled the tassel of his blade , 
And as he told in accents low 
‘The story of his love and woe, 
She felt new pains in her bosom rise 
And the teardrop started in her « 
And “O, a cet spirit of earth,” she 


* Return no more to your woodland height, 


hut ever here with me abide 


In the land of everlasting light ' 


Within the fleecy drift we'll lie, 


We'll hang upon the rainbow's rim; 


And all the jewels of the acy 


Around thy brow shall brightly beam! 
And thou ahalt bathe thee ‘n the etream 


ae] 


That rolla ite whitening OAM Aboon, 
And ride wpon the lightarng’s glean, 
And dance upon the erbed moon ! 
We'll ait within the Pleiad ring, 


We'll reat on Orion's earry belt, 


And T will bid my eviple to sing 


The song that makes the dew mist melt; 
Their harps are of the umber shade, 


That hides the blush of waking day, 
And every gleamy string is made 


Of silvery moonshine’s lengthened ray; 


And thou shalt pillow on my breast, 


While heavenly breathings feat aronond, 


And, with the sy!phs of ether blest 
Forget the joys of fairy ground.” 


NNN 


She was lovely and fair to see, 


And the effin’s heart beat fitfullr; 
Rut lovelier far. and still more farr, 


The earthly form 


» 


Naught he saw 


Was half so dear as his mortal | 


imprinted there . 


the hearens al 


For he thought spon her looks so 


And Ke thought of the light flush on be 


Never again might he bask and 


> 


scek 


Ow that sweet cheek and moonlight ere. 
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But in his dreams her form to see, 
To clasp her in his reverie, 

To think upon his virgin bride, 
Was worth all heaven, and earth beside. 


XXXIV. 


“Lady,” he cried, “I have sworn to-night, 
On the word of a fairy knight, 
To do my sentence task aright ; 
My honor scarce is free from stain, 
I may not soil its snows again ; 
Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
Its mandate must be answered now.” 
Her bosom heaved with many a sigh, 
The tear was in her drooping eye; 
But she led him to the palace gate, 
And called the sylphs who hovered there, 
And bade them fly and bring him straight 
Of clouds condensed a sable car. 
With charm and spell she blessed it there, 
From all the fiends of upper air; 
Then round him cast the shadowy shroud, 
And tied his steed behind the cloud; 
And pressed his hand as she bade him fly 
Far to the verge of the northern sky, 
For by its wane and wavering light 
There was a star would fall to-night. 


XXXY. 


Borne afar on the wings of the blast, 
Northward away, he speeds him fast, 

And his courser follows the cloudy wain 
Till the hoof strokes fall like pattering rain. 
The clouds roll backward as he flies, 

Each flickering star behind him lies, 

And he has reached the northern plain, 

And backed his firefly steed again, 

Ready to follow in its flight 

The streaming of the rocket light. 


XXXVI, 
The star is yet in the vault of heaven, 
But it rocks in the summer gale; 
And now ’tis fitful and uneven, 
And now ’tis deadly pale; 
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Round the wild witel-hagel tree. 
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Hand to hand 
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Thus we sing, and dance, and play, Be 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


But, hark! from tower on tree top high, 
The sentry elf his call has made: zi 
A streak is in the eastern sky, 
Shapes of moonlight! flit and fade! 
The hilltops gleam in morning’s spring, ‘ 
The skylark shakes his dappled wing, " 
The day glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 
The cock has crowed, and the Fays are gone. 
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FROM “PRUE AND I.” 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


(Gsorce Witttam Curtis, the distinguished American author and lecturer, 
was born at Providence, R.I., February 24, 1824. In his youth he worked ona 
farm, and a portion of the time was a member of the Brook Farm Community. 
After a four years’ visit to Europe and the Orient, he obtained a position on 
the New York Tribune ; assumed the editorship of Putnam's Magazine ; and 
in 1853 entered the lecture field, in which he acquired immediate popularity. 
After the suspension of Putnam’s, he became editor of the ‘* Easy Chair,’”’ in 
Harper’s Monthly (1858), and in 1860 the leading editorial writer of ITarper’s 
Weekly, in which he advocated the cause of the Union and emancipation. He 
was a prominent figure in political as well as literary circles, being twice a dele- 
gate to Republican national conventions, presidential elector (1868), and presi- 
dent of the National Civil Service Reform League. He died at his home on 
Staten Island, August 31, 1892. -‘ Nile Notes of a Howadji,”’ ‘* Lotus-Eating,” 


‘* Potiphar Papers,” ‘* Prue and I,’ and “From the Easy Chair” are his chief 
works, ] 


TITBOTTOM’s SPECTACLES. 


PRUE and I do not entertain much; our means forbid it. 
In truth, other people entertain for us. We enjoy that hospi- 
tality of which no account is made. We see the show, and hear 
the music, and smell the flowers, of great festivities, tasting, as 
it were, the drippings from rich dishes. 

Our own dinner service is remarkably plain, our dinners, 
even on state occasions, are strictly in keeping, and almost our 
only guest is Titbottom. I buy a handful of roses as I come 
up from the office, perhaps, and Prue arranges them so prettily 
Ina glass dish for the center of the table, that, even when I 
have hurried out to see Aurelia step into her carriage to go out 
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have thought that the bouquet she carried was 
fF etital because it wae more evntly = 
= grant b Was more harmonious with her su beaut 
_ rich ae = I ae no doubt that if punt ae 
man, whom she must have wen so often watching hes, 
and hiv wife, who ornaments her sex with as much sweetness, 
with lews splendor, than Aurelia herself, she would 
alae lodge that the nosegay of rones was as flue and fit 
their table, av her own sumptuous bouquet is for herself, 
I #o much faith in the | te spo of that lovely lady. 
rv ode habit, I hope I may say, my nature, — to believe 
the best ple, rather than the worst. If I thought that 
all this sparkling setting of beauty, — this fine fashion, — these 
ols, ancl lustrous silks, and airy gauzes, embellished 
with threaded embroidery and wrought in a thousand 
dlaborations, #0 that I cannot see one of those lovely 
me by, without thanking God for the vision, —if 1 
t that this was all, and that, underneath her lace flounces 
bracelets, Aurelia was a sullen, selfish woman, 
then I should turn sadly homeward, for I should see that her 
Were flashing scorn upon the object they adorned, that 
laces were of a more exquisite leveliness than the woman 
| whom they merely touched with a superficial grace. It would 
be like « gayly decorated mausoleum, — bright to see, but silent 
and dark within. 
. “GreM excellences, my dear Prue.” I sometimes allow my- 
| self to say, “lie concealed in the depths of character, like pearls 
at the bottom of the sea. Under the laughing, glancing sur- 
face, how little they are suspected! Perhaps love is nothing 
| else than the sight of them by one person. Hence every man's 
mistress is apt to be an enigma to everybody else. 

“f have no doubt that when Aurelia is engaged, people will 
say she is @ most admirable girl, certainly ; bat they cannot 
understand why any man should be in love with her. As if it 
Were at all necessary that they should! And her lover, like « 

boy who finds « pearl in the public street, and wonders as mach 
that others did not see it as that he did, will tremble until he 
knows his passion is returned ; feeling, of course, that the whole 
World must be in love with this paragon. who cannot possibly 

smile upon anything so unworthy as he. 

a “FT hope, therefore, my dear Mrs. Prue.” [ continue. and my 
: Wife looks up. with pleased pride, from her work, as if I were 
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such an irresistible humorist, “ you will allow me to believe — 


the depth may be calm, although the service is dancing. 
ee tell os chat Aurelia is but a giddy girl, I shall believe 
that you think so. But I shall know, all the while, what pro- 
found dignity, and sweetness, and peace, lie at the foundation 
of her character.” 


J say such things to Titbottom, during the dull season, at 


the office. And I have known him sometimes to reply, with a 
kind of dry, sad humor, not as if he enjoyed the joke, but as if 
the joke must be made, that he saw no reason why I should be 
dull because the season was so. 

« And what do I know of Aurelia, or any other girl?” he 
says to me with that abstracted air; “I, whose Aurelias were 
of another century, and another zone.” 

Then he falls into a silence which it seems quite profane to 
interrupt. But as we sit upon our high stools, at the desk, 
opposite each other, I leaning upon my elbows, and looking at 
him, he, with sidelong face, glancing out of the window, as if 
‘t commanded a boundless landscape, instead of a dim, dingy 
office court, I cannot refrain from saying : — 

“Well!” 

He turns slowly, and I go chatting on, —a little too loqua- 
cious perhaps, about those young girls. But I know that 
Titbottom regards such an excess as venial, for his sadness is 
so sweet that you could believe it the reflection of a smile from 
long, long years ago. 

One day, after I had been talking for a long time, and we 
had put up our books, and were preparing to leave, he stood 
for some time by the window, gazing with a drooping intent- 
ness, as if he really saw something more than the dark court, 
and said slowly : — 

“Perhaps you would have different impressions of things, 
if you saw them through my spectacles.” 

There was no change in his expression. He still looked 
from the window, and I said : — 

“ Titbottom, I did not know that you used glasses. I have 
never seen you wearing spectacles.” . 


“No, I don’t often wear them. I am not very fond of 


looking through them. But sometimes an irresistible necessity 
compels me to put them on, and I cannot help seeing.” 
Titbottom sighed. 


“Is it so grievous a fate to see?” inquired I, 


we 
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"Yous through my ” he said, slowly, 
| a turning y, and 
: we stood im the office talking, and, taking 

We went out together, ‘The narrow street of business 
The heavy iron shutters were gloomily closed 
From one or two offices struggled the dim 
Whose light some perplexed ac- 


— to meet ua, saying i— 
a ea ow [ hoped you would bring Mr. Tithottom to 
—- Pithottom smiled gently, and answered » — 
« t have brought his spectacles with him, and have 
“ man for it.” 
Prue looked « little pusztled. 
“My dear,” I said, “you muse know that our friend, Mr. 
_ Titbottom, is the happy possessor of a pair of wonderful epecta- 
oles. [ have never seen them, indeed ; and, from what he aye, 
_ Eshould be rather afraid of seen by them. Most short- 
ema very glad to have the help of glasses; but 
.. « Tit seems to find very little pleasure in his.” 
“Ib is because they make him too farsighted, perhaps,” 
interrupted Prue, quietly, as she took the silver soup ladle from 
the sideboard. 


| &s the history of his mysterious spectacles. I have known 
| plenty of magic in eyes (and I glanced at the tender bine eres 
) but TE heve not heard of any enchanted glasses.” 
“Yet you must have seen the giess in which your wife 
looks every Morning. and, E take it, thet class must be daily 
| Ghehanted,” said Tithettom, with a bow of quaint respect to 
ty wife 
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I do not think I have seen such a blush upon Prue’s cheek 
since — well, since a great many years ago. i 

«J will gladly tell you the history of my spectacles,” began 
Titbottom. “It is very simple; and I am not at all sure that 
a great many other people have not a pair of the same kind. 
I have never, indeed, heard of them by the gross, like those of 
our young friend, Moses, the son of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
In fact, I think a gross would be quite enough to supply the 
world. It isa kind of article for which the demand does not 
increase with use. If we should all wear spectacles like mine, 
we should never smile any more. Or—lI am not quite sure— 
we should all be very happy.” 

“A very important difference,” said Prue, counting her 
stitches. 

“You know my grandfather Titbottom was a West Indian. 
A large proprietor, and an easy man, he basked in the tropical 
sun, leading his quiet, luxurious life. He lived much alone, 
and was what people call eccentric —by which I understand, 
that he was very much himself, and, refusing the influence 
of other people, they had their revenges, and called him names. 
It is a habit not exclusively tropical. I think I have seen the 
same thing even in this city. 

“But he was greatly beloved —my bland and bountiful 
grandfather. He was so large-hearted and open-handed. He 
was so friendly, and thoughtful, and genial, that even his jokes 
had the air of graceful benedictions. He did not seem to grow 
old, and he was one of those who never appear to have been 
very young. He flourished in a perennial maturity, an immortal 
middle age. 

“My grandfather lived upon one of the small islands — 
St. Kitt’s, perhaps—and his domain extended to the sea. 
His house, a rambling West Indian mansion, was surrounded 
with deep, spacious piazzas, covered with luxurious lounges, 
among which one capacious chair was his peculiar seat. They 
tell me, he used sometimes to sit there for the whole day, 
his great, soft, brown eyes fastened upon the sea, watching the 
specks of sails that flashed upon the horizon, while the evanes- 
cent expressions chased each other over his placid face, as if it 
reflected the calm and changing sea before him. 

“ His morning costume was an ample dressing gown of gor- 
RARE silk, and his morning was very apt to last all 

ay: ie rarely read ; but he would pace the great piazza for 
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hours, with hands buried im the pockets of his dressing 

gown, and an air of sweet reverie, which any book must be « 

ery entertaining one to produce, 

Soviety, of course, ho saw little, There was some slight 
pprchension that, if he were bidden to weial entertainments, 
Be might fouges his coat, oF arrive without wine other emeatial 
 warke hin ) and there i a sly tradition in the Tithottom 

ieee enen, having, tees fe sect to 0 ball S8 Reser of 2 
how governor wand, my grandfather Tithottom sauntered 
Se eee ne midnight, wmpped in the guegeens Sowers 
of hin deomsing gown, and with his buried in the pockets, 
wo uwnal, There was t excitement among the guests, and 
UnMenie tion of gubernatorial ire. Fortunately, it hap- 
pened that the governor and my grandfather were old friends, and 
there was no offense. But, as they were conversing together, 
one of the distressed managers cast indignant glances at the 

him, 


“* Did you invite me, or my deat?’ 

“* You, in a proper coat,’ replied the manager. 
4 oa The governor smiled approvingly, and looked at my grand- 
«« My friend,” saict he to the manager, ‘I beg your pardon, 


<The next day, my grandfather was seen promenading in 
full ball dress along the streets of the little town. 

*« They ought to know,’ said he, ‘that [ have a proper coat, 
and that not contempt, nor poverty, but forgetfulness, sent me 
te « ball in my dressing gown.’ 

“ He did not much frequent social festivals after this failure, 
but he always told the story with satisfaction and a quiet smile. 

“Toa r, life upon those little islands is uniform even 
to weariness, the old native dons, like my grandfather, 
tipen in the prolonged sunshine, like the turtle upon the Bahams 
banks, nor know of existence more desirable. Life in the tropics, 
I take to be a plecid torpidity. 

“ During the long warm mortings of nearly half a century. 
iny grandfather Titbottom had sat in his dressing gown, and 
_s at the sea. But one calm June dey. as he slowly peced 
= pitena after breakfast, his dreamy glance was arrested by 4 

little vessel, evidently nearing the shore. He called for his spy- 
glass, and, swrveving the craft, saw that she came from the 
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neighboring island. She glided smoothly, slowly, over th 
The warm morning air was sweet with perfume 


kled languidly, and the bri § chee 


mer sea. 
silent with heat. The sea spar 
blue sky hung cloudlessly ove? Scores of little island ve 


. x .¢ ” be a 
had my grandfather seen coming Over the horizon, 4p g 
anchor in the port. Hundreds of summer mornings 
white sails flashed and faded, like vague faces through forgott kin 
dreams. But this time he Jaid down the spyglass, and leanose 
against a column of the piazza, and watched the vessel with aiel 
intentness that he could not explain. She came nearer and *h 
nearer, & graceful specter in the dazzling morning: 
«+ Decidedly, I must step down and see about that vessel,” 


“He gathered his ample dressing gown about him, and 
stepped from the piazza, with no other protection from the sun _ 
than the little smoking-cap upon his head. His face wore “ 
calm, beaming smile, as if he loved the whole world. He wa 
not an old man 5 but there was almost a patriarchal pathos in 
his expression, a5 he sauntered along in the sunshine towards © 
the shore. A group of idle gazers was collected, to watch the 
arrival. The little vessel furled her sails, and drifted slowly 
Jandward, and, as she was of very light draught, she came close 
to the shelving shore. A long plank was put out from her side, 
and the debarkation commenced. 

“My grandfather Titbottom stood looking on, to see the 
passengers as they passed. There were but a few of them, and 
mostly traders from the neighboring island. But suddenly the 
face of a young girl appeared over the side of the vessel, and 
she stepped upon the plank to descend. My grandfather Tit 
bottom instantly advanced, and. moving briskly, reacned th 
top of the plank at the same moment 5 and with the old tassel 0 
his cap flashing in the sun, and one hand in the pocket of hi 
dressing gown, with the other he handed the young lady car 
fully down the plank. That young lady was afterwards m 
grandmother Titbottom. 

«For, over the gleaming sea-which he had watched so lon; 
and which seemed thus to reward his patient gaze, came h 
pride that sunny morning. 

«+OF course, we are happy, he used to say to her, aft 
they were married : ‘for you are the gift of the sun I ha 
loved so long and so well. And my grandfather Titbotte 
would lay his hand so tenderly upon the golden hair of © 


Ta 
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ide, that you could fancy him a devout Purse, careae 
y a There were endless festivities upon occasion of the mar- 
-, i; aad my grandfather did not go to one of them in bis 
"%\ ng gown. The gentle sweetness of his wife melted every 


into love and aympathy. tHe was much older than she, 
padthou doubt, « But age, as he used to say with « smile of 
Dar And 


otal youth, is a matter of feeling, not of years. 

0 if, sometimes, as she sat by his side om the plarea, 
# her fancy looked through her eyes upon that summer sea, and 
© saw « younger lover, perhaps some one of those graceful and 
“Plowing hevoes who occupy the foreground of all young 
“tmaidens’ visions by the sea, yet she could not find one more 
onerous ant nor faney one more worthy and loving, 
thar ay 5 thee Titbottom. 

“And if, in the moonlit midnight, while he lay calmly 
ing, sho leaned out of the window, and sank into vague 
of sweet possibility, and watched the gleaming path 
the moonlight wpon the water, antil the dawn glided over it 
it was only that mood of namele.s regret and longing. which 
Waderlies all human happiness ; of it was the vision of that life 
Of cities and the world, which she had never seen, but of which 
‘She had often read, and which looked very fair and allaring 
“Boross the sea, to @ girlish imagination, which knew that it 
Should never see that reality. 
| “These West Indian years were the great days of the 
family,” said Titbottom, with an air of majestic and regal 

) Regret, pausing, and musing, in our little parlor, like « late 
Stuart in exile, remembering England. > 
- Prue raised her eyes from her work, and looked at him with» 
» stbdued admiration; for I have observed that, like the rest of 
a her sex, she has a singular sympathy with the representative of 
sa Fectucedt family. 

> Perhaps it is their finer perception which leads these 
| tenider-hearted women to recognize the divine right of social 


-. 


‘<i 
al 
o 


| Siperiority so mueh more readily than we: and ret. mach as 
| Fitbottom was enhanced in my wife's adiniration by the discor- 
ety his dusky sadness of nature and expression was, as if 
>) Were, the expiring gleam and late twilight of encestral splen 
Sd@ore, F doubt if Mr. Bourne would have preferred him for 
be pet & MOMIeE eooner upon that account. In trath, 
| FE have observed, down town, that the fact of your ancestors 
St * 


st 
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doing nothing, is not considered good proof that you can do 
anything. , : 

But Prue and her sex regard sentiment more than action, 
and I understand easily enough why she is never tired of hear- 
ing me read of Prince Charlie. If Titbottom had been only a 
little younger, a little handsomer, a little more gallantly 
dressed —in fact, a little more of a Prince Charlie, I am sure 
her eyes would not have fallen again upon her work so tran- 
quilly, as he resumed his story. 

“T can remember my grandfather Titbottom, although I was 
a very young child, and he was a very old man. My young 
mother and my young grandmother are very’distinct figures in 
my memory, ministering to the old gentleman, wrapped in his 
dressing gown, and seated upon the piazza. I remember his 
white hair, and his calm smile, and how, not long before he 
died, he called me to him, and laying his hand upon my head, 
said to nie : — 

“*My child, the world is not this great sunny piazza, nor 
life the fairy stories which the women tell you here, as you sit in 
their laps. I shall soon be gone, but I want to leave with you 
some memento of my love for you, and I know of nothing more 
valuable than these spectacles, which your grandmother brought 
from her native island, when she arrived here one fine summer 
morning, long ago. I cannot tell whether, when you grow older, 
you will regard them as a gift of the greatest value, or as some- 
thing that you had been happier never to have possessed.’ 

“* But, grandpapa, I am not shortsighted.’ 

“* My son, are you not human?’ said the old gentleman ; 
and how shall I ever forget the thoughtful sadness with whic), 
at the same time, he handed me the spectacles. ri 

“ Instinctively I put them on, and looked at my grandfather. 
But I saw no grandfather, no piazza, no flowered dressing gown; 
I saw only a luxuriant palm tree, waving broadly over a tranquil 
landscape, pleasant homes clustered around it; gardens teem- 
ing with fruit and flowers; flocks quietly feeding; birds 
wheeling and chirping. I heard children’s voices, and the low 
lullaby of happy mothers. The sound of cheerful singing came 
wafted from distant fields upon the light breeze. Golden har- 
he gustoned out of sight, and I caught their rustling whispers 

Prosperity. A warm, mellow atmosphere bathed the whole. 
Soa: copies of the landscapes of the Italian painter 
; 1 seemed to me faint reminiscences of that calm 


pow I had no will, to remove the spectacles. What 
Wonderful island must Nevis be, thought 1 ¢ pease een 
their ts, only by buying « pair of spectacles! 


— in pocke 

t wonder that my dear grandmother ‘Titbottom bas lived 

auch —_ life, anc bas bleased us all with her sunny temper, 

has lived surrounded by such images uf peace! 

_ “My grandfather died. But still, in the warm morning 
sunshine wpon the piacza, I felt hiv placid presence, and as | 
orawled into hin 7 chair, and drifted on in reverie through 

the still tropical day, it was as if his soft dreamy eye had passed 

into my soul, My grandmother cherished his memory with 

_ tender regret. A violent passion of grief for his loss was no 

more ble than for the pensive decay of the year. 

“We have no portrait of him, but I see always, when I 

temomber him, that peaceful and luxuriant palm. And I think 

that to have known one good old man— one man who, through 
the chances and rubs of a long life, bas carried his heart in hie 
hand, like « palm branch, waving ail discords into peace, helps 
our faith in God, in ourselves, and in each other, more than 
many sermons, I hardly know whether to be grateful to my 

dfwther for the spectacles ; and yet when I remember that 

is to them T owe the pleasant image of him which I cherish, I 

seem to myself sadly ungrateful. 

* Madam,” said Titbottom to Prue, solemnly, “my memory 
is « long and gloomy gallery, and only remotely, at ite further 
end, do [I see the glimmer of soft sunshine, and only there are 
the pleasant pictures hung. They seem to me very happy along 
whose gallery the sunlight streams to their very feet, striking 
all the pictured walls into unfading splendor.” 

Prue had laid her work in her lap, and as Tithottom paused 
& moment, and F turned towards her, I found her mild eyes 
fastened w my face, and glistening with many tears. I 
knew that the tears meant that she felt herself to be one of those 
who seemed to Tithottom very happy. 

* Misfortunes of many kinds came heavily upon the family 
after the head was gone. The great house was relinquished. 
My parents were both dead, and my grandmother hed entire 
_ charge of me. But from the moment that I received the gift 
the spectacle, F eould not resist their fascination, and I with- 
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drew into myself, and became a solitary boy. There were not x 
many companions for me of my own age, and they gradually Ay 
left me, or, at least, had not a hearty sympathy with me ; for, if 
they teased me, I pulled out my spectacles and surveyed them 
so seriously that they acquired a kind of awe of me, and evi- | 
dently regarded my grandfather’s gift as a concealed magical : 
weapon which might be dangerously drawn upon them at any _ 
moment. Whenever, in our games, there were quarrels and 
high words, and I began to feel about my dress and to wear a 
grave look, they all took the alarm, and shouted, ‘ Look out for 
Titbottom’s spectacles,’ and scattered like a flock of scared ; 
sheep. 

“Nor could I wonder at it. For, at first, before they took 
the alarm, I saw strange sights when I looked at them through 
the glasses. H 

“If two were quarreling about a marble or a ball, I had L 
only to go behind a tree where I was concealed and look at them 
leisurely. Then the scene changed, and it was no longer a green 
meadow with boys playing, but a spot which I did not recognize, 
and forms that made me shudder, or smile. It was not a big 
boy bullying a little one, but a young wolf with glistening — 
teeth and a lamb cowering before him ; or, it was a dog faith- 
ful and famishing — or a star going slowly into eclipse —or a 
rainbow fading —or a flower blooming — or a sun rising —or 
a waning moon. 

“The revelations of the spectacles determined my feeling 
for the boys, and for all whom I saw through them. No shy- 
ness, nor awkwardness, nor silence, could separate me from those 
who looked lovely as lilies to my illuminated eyes. But the 
vision made me afraid. If I felt myself warmly drawn to any 
one, I struggled with the fierce desire of seeing him through 
the spectacles, for I feared to find him something else than I 
fancied. I longed to enjoy the luxury of ignorant feeling, to 
love without knowing, to float like a leaf upon the eddies of 
life, drifted now to a sunny point, now to a solemn shade — now 
over glittering ripples, now over gleaming calms, —and not to 
determined ports, a trim vessel with an inexorable rudder. 

ce But sometimes, mastered after long struggles, as if the 
B acavene Sere of owning the spectacles were using them, 
5 ae ee an perros the little town. Putting them 

vy °s I peerec into the houses and at the people who passed 
me. ‘ere sat a family at breakfast, and I stood at the window 


@ larger or lesser igure. If a sharp 
Se et Setters hee ie, 
flat, impalpable. 1 removed my glasses, and looked with my 
o# wt the wife, I could have to see the humid teades- 
nose with which she rezarded her strange made. Le life only 


Mout trees I saw, how many tender flowers, — 
vial lan; you, and how many little streams 


* 


owt of aight, she before the large, hard, round 
a opposite, and slipping off into solitude and shade, with « 
low, inner song for their own solace. 


“In many houses I thought to see angels, n or, at 
least, women, and could only find broomaticks, ea tation 
h about, rattling and tinkling, in a state of shrill activ- 
ity. I made calls upon elegant ladies, and after I had enjoyed 
© the gloss of silk, and the delicacy of lace, and the glitter of 
_ — ! on my spectacles, and saw a peacock’s feather, 
ced, furbelowed, and fiuttering ; or an iron rod, thin, 
sharp, and hard; nor could I possibly mistake the movement 
of the drapery for any ory of the thing draped. 
“Or, mysteriously chilled, I saw a statue of perfect form, 
_ or flowing movement, it might be alabaster, or bronze, or 
marble, but sadly often it was ice, and I knew that after it 
had shone @ little, and frozen a few eyes with its despairing 
rfection, it could not be put away in the niches of palaces™ 
© ornament and proud family tradition, lixe the alabaster, or 
bronae, or marble statues, but would melt, and shrink, and fall 
eoldly away in colorless and useless water, be absorbed in the 
earth and utterly forgotten. 

* But the true sadness was rather in seeing those who, not 
having the spectacles, thought that the iron rod was flexible. 
and ive statue warm. saw many a gallant heart, which 
seemed €@ me brave and loyal as the cruseders, pursaing, 
through days and nights, amd a long life of devotion. the hope 
of lighting at least « smile in the cold eres. if not « fire im the 
D iwy heart. I watehed the earnest, enthusiastic serifice. Tew 
© the pure resolve, the generous faith, the fine sorn of doubt. the 

_ itmpationce of suspicion. f watehed the grace, the ardor, the 
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glory of devotion. Through those strange spectacles how 
often I saw the noblest heart renouncing all other hope, all 
other ambition, all other life, than the possible love of some 
one of those statues. ? 

“Ah me! it was terrible, but they had not the love to give. 
The face was so polished and smooth, because there was no 
sorrow in the heart,—and drearily, often, no heart to be 
touched. I could not wonder that the noble heart of devotion 
was broken, for it had dashed itself against a stone. I wept, 
until my spectacles were dimmed, for those hopeless lovers; but 
there was a pang beyond tears for those icy statues. 

“Still a boy, I was thus too much a man in knowledge, —I 
did not comprehend the sights I was compelled to see. I used 
to tear my glasses away from my eyes, and, frightened at my- 
self, run to escape my own consciousness. Reaching the small 
house where we then lived, I plunged into my grandmother’s 
room, and, throwing myself upon the floor, buried my face in 
her lap, and sobbed myself to sleep with premature grief. 

“But when I awakened, and felt her cool hand upon my hot 
forehead, and heard the low sweet song, or the gentle story, or 
the tenderly told parable from the Bible, with which she tried 
to soothe me, I could not resist the mystic fascination that 
lured me, as I lay in her lap, to steal a glance at her through 
the spectacles. 

‘Pictures of the Madonna have not her rare and pensive 
beauty. Upon the tranquil little islands her life had been 
eventless, and all the fine possibilities of her nature were like 
flowers that never bloomed. Placid were all her years ; yet I 
have read of no heroine, of no woman great in sudden crises 
that it did not seem to me she might have been. The wife and 
widow of a man who loved his home better than the homes of 
others, I have yet heard of no queen, no belle, no imperial 
beauty, whom in grace, and brilliancy, and persuasive courtes 
she might not have surpassed. y 

ss Madam,” said Titbottom to my wife, whose heart hun 
upen his story, “your husband’s young friend, Aurelia weiss 
sometimes a camelia in her hair, and no diamond in the ball 
room seems so costly as that perfect flower, which women en : 
and for whose least and withered petal men sigh; yet, in Me ; 
tropical solitudes of Brazil, how many a camelia bud dns sf 5: 
the bush that no eye has ever seen, which, had it flowatea ite 
been noticed, would have gilded all hearts with its memory: 
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_ “When I stole these furtive glances at my grands ther 

half fearing that they were wrong, pe A agerege =. 
 whone shores were low, and over which the sun hang unbroken, 
#0 that the least star was clearly reflected. It had an stmos- 
phere of solemn twilight tranquillity, aud so completely did its 
unvaffled surface blend with the cloudless, star-studded sky, 
that, when ft looked h my spectacles at my grandmother, 
the vision seemed to me all heaven and stars, 

 Yot, aw | gazed and gazed, | felt what stately cities might 
woll have been built upon those shores, and have flashed pros- 
pevity over the calm, like vorusations of pearls. 1 dreamed 
of us fleets, silken-asiled, and blown by perfumed winds, 

over those depthleas waters and through those spacious 
akion, f gazed upon the twilight, the inscrutable silence, like « 
eepreoa discoverer upon a new and vast sea bursting upon 
him through forest glooma, and in the fervor of whose Lmpas- 
sioned gaze @ millennial and poetic world arises, and man need 
no oe die to be happy. 

“My companions naturally deserted me, for I had grown 
woarily _— and abstracted : and, unable to resist the allare- 
ments of my spectacles, I was constantly lost in the world, of 
which those companions were part, yet of which they knew 


nothing. 

«} — cold and hard, almost morose ; people seemed to 
me so blind and unreasonable. They did the wrong thing. 
They called green, yellow ; and black, white. Young men said 
of « girl, “What a lovely, simple creature!" I looked, and 
there was only « glistening wisp of straw, dry and hollow. Of 
they said, «What « cold, proud beauty!” | looked, and lo! « 
Madonna, whose heart held the world. Or they said, ‘ What s 
wild, giddy girl!’ and TE saw @ glancing, dancing mountain 
stream, pure as the virgin snows whence it flowed, singing 
through sun and shade, over pearls and gold dust, slipping slong 

by weed ot rain, or heavy foot of cattle, touching the 
flowers with « dewy Kise, — «a beam of grace, « happy song, # 
line of light, in the dim and troubled landseape. 

« My grandmother sent me to school, bat I looked at the 
master saw that he Was @ smooth round ferule, or an im 

# nown, ot a Yulgat fraction, and refused to obey him. OF 

qwas @ picee of string, @ rag, a willow wand, and I had a con- 

temptuous pity. But one was a well of cool, deep water, and 
suddenty im, one day, I saw the stars. 
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“That one gave me all my schooling. With him I used to 
walk by the sea, and, as we strolled and the waves plunged in 
long legions before us, I looked at him through the spectacles, 
and as his eyes dilated with the boundless view, and his chest 
heaved with an impossible desire, I saw Xerxes and his army, 
tossed and glittering, rank upon rank, multitude upon multi- 
tude, out of sight, but ever regularly advancing, and with con- 
fused roar of ceaseless musi¢ prostrating themselves in abject 
homage. Or, as with arms outstretched and hair streaming on 


the wind, he chanted full lines of the resounding Iliad, I saw | 


Homer pacing the AZgean sands of the Greek sunsets of for- 
gotten times. 

“My grandmother died, and I was thrown into the world 
without resources, and with no capital but my spectacles. I 
tried to find employment, but everybody was shy of me. There 
was a vague suspicion that I was either a little crazed, or a good 
deal in league with the prince of darkness. My companions, 
who would persist in calling a piece of painted muslin, a fair 
and fragrant flower, had no difficulty ; success waited for them 
around every corner, and arrived in every ship. 

“I tried to teach, for I loved children. But if anything 
excited a suspicion of my pupils, and putting on my spec- 
tacles, I saw that I was fondling a snake, or smelling at a bud 
with a worm in it, I sprang up in horror and ran away; or, if 
it seemed to me through the glasses, that a cherub smiled upon 
me, or a rose was blooming in my buttonhole, then I felt myself 
imperfect and impure, not fit to be leading and training what 
was so essentially superior to myself, and I kissed the children 
and left them weeping and wondering. 


“In despair I went to a great merchant on the island, and 
asked him to employ me. 

“*My dear young friend,’ said he, ‘I understand that you 
have some singular secret, some charm, or spell, or amulet, or 
something, I don’t know what, of which people are afraid. Now 
you know, my dear,’ said the merchant, swelling up, and appar- 
ently prouder of his great stomach than of his large fortune 
‘Tam not of that kind. Iam not easily frightened. You ma 
spare yourself the pain of trying to impose upon me. Péopll 
who propose to come to time before I arrive, are accustomed to 
arise very early in the morning,’ said he, thrusting his thumbs 
in the armholes of his waistcoat, and Spreading the finger 
like two fans, upon his bosom. ‘I think Ihave heard sci 
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lw yee pend her. Now, if you 
{ beta: w ou the largest 
market price for them. What do cobperd hy 


*T told him Lhad not the slightest idea of selling uw tacles, 

**My young friend means reaper sng pa ay pair ym 
BS nade an ply os ‘ae 
no veply, but was turning to leave the ¥ 
_ the merohant called after me: — 

#*My young friend, poor people should never suffer them- 

| solves to got into pets, Anger ls an expensive luxury, in which 

| co of & cortain ao ean indulge. A pair of spectacles 

# hot temper are not the mont pro capital for success 
in life, Master ‘Tithottom.’ ss . - 

“Tf said nothing, but put my hand upon the door to go out, 
when the morchant said, more respectfally : — 

« «Well, you foolish boy, if you will not sell your spectacles, 
ge om will agree to sell use of them to me. That is, 
you only put them on when I direct you, and for my par- 
poses, Flallo! you little fool!’ cried he, impatiently, as he saw 
that [£ intended to make no reply. 

* But I had pulled out my spectacles and put them on for 

. iy own purposes, and against his wish and desire. I looked 
at him, and saw @ huge, bald-headsd wild boar, with grow 
oe shew & leering eye—only the more ridiculous for the 
hig hed, gold-bowed spectacles, that straddled his nose. 
One of his fore hoofs was thrust into the safe, where his bills 
geceivable were hived, and the other into his pocket, among 
the loose change and bills there. His ears were pricked for- 
ward with « brisk, sensitive smartness. In a world where 
prize pork was the best excellence, he would have carried off 
all the premiums. 

«[ stepped into the next office in the street, and a mild- 
faced, genial man, also a large and opulent merchant, asked 
me my business in stich a tone that T instantly looked through 

spectacles, and saw a land flowing with milk and honey. 
There I pitched my tent, end stayed till the good man died, 
and his business was discontinued. 

« But while there,” said Titbottom, and his reice trembled 
| away into @ sigh, “I first saw Preciosa. Despite the spectacles, 
 -Paaw Preciosa. For days, for weeks for months, I did not take 
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my spectacles with me. I ran away from Ree I eee a 
up on high shelves, I tried to make up my mind to throw ; 
into the sea, or down the well. I could not, I would not, 
dared not, look at Preciosa through the spectacles. It was not 
possible for me deliberately to destroy them ; but I awoke x 
the night, and could almost have cursed my dear old grand- 
father for his gift. 

«I sometimes escaped from the office, and sat for whole days 
with Preciosa. I told her the strange things I had seen with 
my mystic glasses. The hours were not enough for the wild | 
romances which I raved in her ear. She listened, astonished 
and appalled. Her blue eyes turned upon me with sweet dep- 
recation. She clung to me, and then withdrew, and fled fear- 
fully from the room. 

“But she could not stay away. She could not resist my 
voice, in whose tones burnt all the love that filled my heart 
and brain. The very effort to resist the desire of seeing her 
as I saw everybody else gave a frenzy and an unnatural tension 
to my feeling and my manner. [I sat by her side, looking into 
her eyes, smoothing her hair, folding her to my heart, which 
was sunken deep and deep— why not forever ?—in that dream 
of peace. I ran from her presence, and shouted, and leaped 
with joy, and sat the whole night through, thrilled into happi- 
ness by the thought of her love and loveliness, like a wind harp, 
tightly strung, and answering the airiest sigh of the breeze with 
music. 

“Then came calmer days—the conviction of deep love 
settled upon our lives—as after the hurrying, heaving days 
of spring comes the bland and benignant summer. 

“*It is no dream, then, after all, and we are happy,’ I said 
to her, one day; and there came no answer, for happiness is 
speechless. 

“* We are happy, then,’ I said to myself ; ‘ there is no excite- 


mentnow. How glad I am that I can now look at her through 
my spectacles.’ 


“T feared lest some instinct should w 
escaped from her arms, and ran home a 
and bounded back again to Preciosa, 
was heated, my head was swimmin 
sions, my eyes must have glared. 


rising from her seat, stood with 
in her eyes, 


arn me to beware. I 
nd seized the glasses, 
As I entered the room I 
§ with confused apprehen- 
Preciosa was frightened, and 
an inquiring glance of surprise 


ieked with terror, and fell 


very moment that | placed the 
Sic meett reflected in the 


tom, to my ‘wile, springing up 

his chair, pale and trembling, while 

ia hand, and | poured out « glass 
wator—~ "Tf saw myself.” 


There wie silence for many minutes. Prue laid her hand 
fondly upon the head of our guest, whose eyes were closed, 
% and who breathed softly like an infant in sleeping. Perhaps, 
— __ tr all the long years of anguish sinee that hour, no tender hand 
had touched brow, nor wiped away the damp of a bitter 
Perhaps the tender, maternal fogers of my wife 
soothed his weary head with the conviction that he felt the 
hand of his mother playing with the long hair of her bey in 
the soft West India morning. Perhaps it was only the nature! 
; roliof of expressing a pent-up sorrow. 

r When he spoke again, it was with the old subdued tone, 
and the air of quaint solemnity. 

“These things were matters of long, long ago, and I came 
to this country soon after. [ brought with me premature age, 
& past of melancholy memories, and the magic spectacles. I 
had become their slave. [ had nothing more to fear. Having 
seon myself, [ was compelled td see others, properly to ander- 

| stand ny relations to them. The lights that cheer the futare 
- of other men had gone out for me; my eyes were those of an 
_ extile turned backwards upon the eseling shore, and not for- 
wards with hope upon the ocean. 

«f mingled with men, but with little pleasure. There are 
but many varieties of a few types. T did not find those I came 
to ¢ ighted than those T had left behind. TI heard men 

— ¢alled and wise, and report said they were highly intel- 
ligent 


= 


ce and succesful. My finest sense detected no aroma of 
purity and principle: but I saw only a fungus that had fat- 


= 
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tened and spread in a night. They went to the theaters to 8083 
actors upon the stage. I went to see actors in the boxes, 80 
consummately cunning, that others did not know they were — 
acting, and they did not suspect it themselves. a 

« Perhaps you wonder it did not make me misanthropical. 
My dear friends, do not forget that I had seen myself. That 
made me compassionate, not cynical. be * 

“ Of course, I could not value highly the ordinary standards 
of success and excellence. When I went to church and saw a 
thin, blue, artificial flower, or a great sleepy cushion expound- 
ing the beauty of holiness to pews full of eagles, half eagles, 
and threepences, however adroitly concealed they might be in 
broadcloth and boots: or saw an onion in an Easter bonnet x 
weeping over the sins of Magdalen, I did not feel as they felt — 
who saw in all this, not only propriety, but piety. 

“Or when at public meetings an eel stood up on end, and 
wriggled and squirmed lithely in every direction, and declared 
that, for his part, he went in for rainbows and hot water —how 
could I help seeing that he was still black and loved a slimy pool ? 

“T could not grow misanthropical when I saw in the eyes of 
so many who were called old, the gushing fountains of eternal 
youth, and the light of an immortal dawn, or when I saw those 
who were esteemed unsuccessful and aimless, ruling a fair realm 
of peace and plenty, either in their own hearts, or in another’s 
—a realm and princely possession for which they had well 
renounced a hopeless search and a belated triumph. 

“I knew one man who had been for years a byword for 
having sought the philosopher’s stone. . But I looked at him 
through the spectacles and saw a satisfaction in concentrated 
energies, and a tenacity arising from devotion to a noble dream 
which was not apparent in the youths who pitied him in the 
aimless effeminacy of clubs, nor in the clever gentlemen who 
cracked their thin jokes upon him over a gossiping dinner. 

, “And there was your neighbor over the way, who passes 
pee bee hs has ee in her career, because she is an old — 
co great a mistake ih not merce gi ond say that alte mindal 
hae hee as ee ot marrying the brilliant and famous | 
é ; g years her suitor. It is clear that no 

orange flower will ever bloom for her. Th 
make their tender romances ab © TOURER SPecEG 
out her as they watch her, and 


think of her solitary hours of bitt 
i er regret i 3 
ing, never to be satisfied. gret and wasting long 


how, t nc ge now the o © 
sorrow, * Woman whose nature was a t in whieh 
fun dhone, and birds wang, and towers forever. ne 
Were no regrets, no doubts aud half wiahes, bat s calm sweet- 
_ “Bete, & transparent peace, { saw her biush when that old lover 
passed by, ov paused to speak to her, but it was only the sign 
of delicate feminine consciousness, She knew hie love, amd 
honored it, although she vould not understand it nor retarn it. 
ff looked closely at her, anc ft saw that although all the world 
had exolaimed at her indifference to such homage, and had 
declared i6 was astonishing she should lowe so fine a match, she 
| would vy ba simply and quietly: — 
aa he loved me and I did not love him, how 
gould Emer ?” 
“Could | be misanthropical when I saw such fidelity, and 


; “You may believe that [ was especially carious to look at 

that old lover of hers, through my glasses. He was no longer 
young, you know, when I came, and his fame and fortune were 
seoure. Cortainly I have heard of few men more beloved, and 
of none more worthy to be loved. He had the easy manner 
of a man of the world, the sensitive grace of a poet, and the 
oharitable judgment of a wide traveler. He was accounted the 
moat successful and most anspoiled of men. Handsome. bril- 
j liant, wise, tender, graceful, accomplished, rich, and famons, I 
i. looked at him, without the spectacles, in surprise, and admira- 
_ tion, and wondered how your neighbor over the way had been 
so entirely untouched by his homage. I watched their inter- 
Gourse in society, I saw her gay smile, her cordial greeting; I 
marked his frank address, his lofty courtesy. Their manner 
told no tales, The eager world was balked, and I pulled out 


1 


a EY al had sean her already, and now I saw him. He lived only 
and his wae a spacious and stately palace. 
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were endless hospitality and feasting, — nor did he loiter much , 
in the reception rooms, where a throng of new visitors was for- — 
ever swarming,—nor did he feed his vanity by haunting the 
apartment in which were stored the trophies of his varied tri- 
umphs, —nor dream much in the great gallery hung with pic- 
tures of his travels. 

«“ From all these lofty halls of memory he constantly escaped 
to a remote and solitary chamber, into which no one had ever 
penetrated. But my fatal eyes, behind the glasses, followed 
and entered with him, and saw that the chamber was a chapel. 
It was dim, and silent, and sweet with perpetual incense that 
burned upon an altar before a picture forever veiled. There, 
whenever I chanced to look, I saw him kneel and pray; and 
there, by day and by night, a funeral hymn was chanted. 

“TI do not believe you will be surprised that I have been 
content to remain a deputy bookkeeper. My spectacles regu- 
lated my ambition, and I early learned that there were better 
gods than Plutus. The glasses have lost much of their fascina- 
tion now, and I do not often use them. But sometimes the 
desire is irresistible. Whenever I aia greatly interested, I am 
compelled to take them out and see what it is that I admire. 

“And yet—and yet,” said Titbottom, after a pause, “I am 
not sure that I thank my grandfather.” 

Prue had long since laid away her work, and had heard 
every word of the story. I saw that the dear woman had yet 
one question to ask, and had been earnestly hoping to hear 
something that would spare her the necessity of asking. But 
Titbottom had resumed his usual tone, after the momentary 
excitement, and made no further allusion to himself. We all 
sat silently, — Titbottom’s eyes fastened musingly upon the car- 
pet, Prue looking wistfully at him, and I regarding both. 

It Was past midnight, and our guest arose to go. He shook 
hands quietly, made his grave Spanish bow to Prue, and, taking 
his hat, went towards the front door. Prue and I accompanied 
him. I saw in her eyes that she would ask her question. And 
as Titbottom opened the door, I heard the low words : — 

“And Preciosa?” 

SS een eee a had just opened me door, and the 
ie Bee Paces ae um as he stood turning back to us. 
Sateen an " oe ae It was in church, and she 
But Sie) ei ee . osed, so that she did not see me. 

Stasses well, and looked at her, and saw a 


BAHCLAY OF UKY. Ted 
lily, whose stows 
pee Sap Seen Oat WHA wes Sel, ond 


i replied 
that one sight I am dev grateful for grandfather’ 
gilt. 1 saw, that although soup heen bath a he 


The doov closed, and he was gone, But as Pree ber 
wm in mine, aud we went Sttah tonethen, cha whieensd tl 
i my oar | — 

5 * How glad { am that you don't wear spectacles.” 


, eet 
BARCLAY OF URY. 
. by JON G. WHITTIER, 


[Jou Gunssiene Witrerinn, the distinguished American poet, wae bore of 
Quaker parentage at Haverhi!l, Maw, December 17, 1807 — He worked om & farm 
aE ers te Bly reyseenn ShrBpemeeptigpd mengry 

. At twonty-two he began his journalistic carver ae elites of the 
American , and was later connected with the Vew Kagheed Weebly 
Review and HaverAill Gazette, Boooming noted fr his opposition te slavery, 


Ponnayleanta 
Mod that sacked and burned the office, Tn 1860 he settied i Amee 
bury, and continued to reside there wat! hie death fo 1809. Among bie neeeer 
ous publications were: “ Legends of New Bnglandt," “ Moll Pieber,” “M 
= Megene,"’ “ The Voices of Freedom,” “ Songs of Labor,” Thome Rallede,” “ Ta 
War Tune,” National Lyrics,” “Snow Bound,” “ Tent om the Bese,” © Rei 
jade of Now England,"  Hacel Bloseome,”’ “ Bay of Seven Telamda. ** ) 


Ur the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rede the Laird of Ury; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evileyed, 
Pressed the mob in fary. 


Flouted him the drunken churt. 

Feered at him the serving girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 

And the begging carlin, late 

Fed and elothea at Ury's sate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Am + — cy es 
Ry ass hah yh ae ie 
<2 


= BARCLAY OF URY. 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding; 
And to all he saw and heard 
Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and froward ; 
Quoth the foremost, “ Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward!” 


But from out the thickening crowd ge 

Cried a sudden voice and loud: 
“Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!” 

And the old man at his side, 

Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarred and sunburned darkly; 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: “God save us! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus? ” 


“Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord; 
“Put it up I pray thee: 

Passive to His holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though He slay me. 


“Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 
Not by me are needed.” 
Marveled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 
Now so meekly pleaded. 


“ Woe’s the day,” he sadly said, 

With a slowly shaking head, 
And a look of pity; 

“ Ury’s honest lord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, ~ 
In his own good city! a 


Suoffing with the scoffer ’ 


“ Happier I, with loss of all, 
Munted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With fow friends to greet me, 


“When each good wife, o'er and o'er, 
Blessed me aa [ passed hee door, 
And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing dow#, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 
From red fields of slaughter. 


lard to feel the stranger's seoff, 

Flard the old friend's failing off, 
Hard to learn forgiving: 

Rut the Lord Fis own rewards, 

And Fis love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 


# Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholids a feeble licht 

Up the Mackness streaking : 
Knowing God's own time is best, 


eS Oe eats - 
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So the Laird of Ury said, 

Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 

Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen! 


Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial; 
Every age on him, who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways, 
Pours its sevenfold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 

O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 
And, while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
* From the Future borrow ; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 

Paint the golden morrow! 
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FROM “THE SCARLET LETTER.” 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


(Natnanien Hawruorne: American Story-writer; born at Salem, Mass., 
His official positions, in 
at Liverpool, furnished 
n nature. His literary 
n the eternal verities. His 
‘The House of the Seven 


popularity was of slow growth, but was founded or 
most famous novels are « The Scarlet Letter,’ 1850; 


“Ll vnayv you, good sir,” said he, “who w this woman? — 
and wherefore is she here set up to public shame ’” 

“You must needs be « stranger in this region, friend,” 
answered the townaman, looking curiously at the questioner 
and his savage companion, “elue you would surely have heard 
of Mintress Heater Pryune, and her evil doings. She hath 
reinod « great scandal, | promise you, in godly Master Dimmes 
dale’s chureh.” 

“You ay truly,” replied the other, “I am « stranger, and 
have been o wanderer, sorely against my will | have met 
with grievous mishaps by sea and land, and have been long 
held in bonds among the heathen folk, to the southward; and 
om now brought hither by thie Indian, to be redeemed out of 
my oaptivity. Will it please you, therefore, to tell me of Hee- 
tor Prynne's,—have | her name rightly’—of thie woman's 
offenses, and what has brought her to yonder scaffold?” 

« Truly, friend ; and methinks it mast gladden your heart, 
after your troubles and sojourn in the wilderness,” said the 
townaman, “to find yourself, at length, ‘n a land where iniquity 
i# searched out, and punished in the sight of rulers and people; 
ae here in our godly New England. Yonder woman, sir, you 
must know, was the wife of a certain learned man, English by 
bivth, but who had long dwelt in Amsterdam, whence, some 

d time agone, he was minded to cross over and cast in his 
ob with us of the Massachusetts. To this purpose, he sent his 
wife before him, remaining himself to look after some necessary 
affairs. Marry, good sir, in some two years, or less, that the 
woman has been a dweller here in Boston, no tidings hare come 
of this learned gentleman, Master Prynne ; and his young wife, 
look you, being left to her own misguidance ——*~ 

« Ah! aha !— I conceive you,” said the stranger, with « 
bitter smile. “So learned « man ae you speak of should have 
learned this too in his books. And who, by your favor, sir, 

be the father of yonder babe — it is some three or four 


” months old f should judge — which Mistrese Prynne is holding 
9 “ 


in her 
«Of « truth, friend, that matter pemaineth a riddle; and 


a> —e f Be a i -_ ye 
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the Daniel who shall expound it is yet a wanting,” answered — 
the townsman. ‘Madam Hester absolutely refuseth to speak, sss: 
and the magistrates have laid their heads together in vain. 
- Peradyenture the guilty one stands looking on at this sad 
spectacle, unknown of man, and forgetting that God sees him. ee 

“The learned man,” observed the stranger, with another 
smile, “should come himself, to look into the mystery.” : Bats 

“It behooves him well, if he be still in life,’ responded the = 
townsman. “Now, good sir, our Massachusetts magistracy, : 
bethinking themselves that this woman is youthful and fair, 
and doubtless was strongly tempted to her fall,-—and that, 
moreover, as is most likely, her husband may be at the bottom =— 
of the sea,—they have not been bold to put in force the ex- 
tremity of our righteous law against her. The penalty thereof 
is death. But in their great mercy and tenderness of heart, 
they have doomed Mistress Prynne to stand only a space of 
three hours on the platform of the pillory, and then and there- 
after, for the remainder of her natural life, to wear a mark of 
shame upon her bosom.” 

“ A wise sentence!” remarked the stranger, gravely bowing 
his head. “Thus she will be a living sermon against sin, until 
the ignominious letter be engraved upon her tombstone. It 
irks me, nevertheless, that the partner of her iniquity should 
not, at least, stand on the scaffold by her side. But he will Ss 
be known ! — he will be known ! —he will be known! ” 

* * * * * * ad 

Slowly as the minister walked, he had almost gone by, 
before Hester Prynne could gather voice enough to attract 
his observation. At length, she succeeded. 

“Arthur Dimmesdale!” she said, faintly at first; then 
louder, but hoarsely. “ Arthur Dimmesdale ! ” 

“Who speaks ?” answered the minister. 

Gathering himself quickly up, he stood more erect, like a a 
man taken by surprise in a mood to which he was reluctant to = 
have witnesses. ‘Throwing his eyes anxiously in the direction es 
of the voice, he indistinctly beheld a form under the trees, clad 


in garments so somber, and s0 little relieved from the gray i = 
twilight into which the clouded sky and the heavy foliage had 
darkened the noontide, that he knew not whether it were a Be 


woman or a shadow. It may be, th 
was haunted thus, by a specter th 


at his pathway through life 
his thoughts. = 


at had stolen out from among 
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“ Hast thou?” she asked. 

“None !—nothing but despair!” he answered. “ What 
else could I look for, being what I am, and leading such a life 
as mine? Were J an atheist, —a man devoid of conscience, — 
a wretch with coarse and brutal instincts, — I might have found 
peace, long ere now. Nay, I never should have lost it ! But, 
as matters stand with my soul, whatever of good capacity there 
originally was in me, all of God’s gifts that were the choicest 
have become the ministers of spiritual torment. Hester, I am 
most miserable!” 

“The people reverence thee,” said Hester. “And surely 
thou workest good among them! Doth this bring thee no 
comfort ?” 

“ More misery, Hester ! — only the more misery ! ” answered 
the clergyman, with a bitter smile.” “As concerns the good 
which I may appear to do, I have no faith in it. It must 
needs be a delusion. What can a ruined soul, like mine, effect 
towards the redemption of other souls ?—or a polluted soul 
towards their purification? And as for the people’s reverence, 
would that it were turned to scorn and hatred! Canst thou 
deem it, Hester, a consolation, that I must stand up in my pul- 
pit, and meet so many eyés turned upward to my face, as if 
the light of heaven were beaming from it !— must see my flock 
hungry for the truth, and listening to my words as if a tongue 
of Pentecost were speaking’— and then look inward, and dis- 
cern the black reality of what they idolize? I have laughed, in 
bitterness and agony of sheart, at the contrast between what I 
seem and what Iam! And Satan laughs at it!” 

“You wrong yourself in this,” said Hester, gently. “You 
have deeply and sorely repented. Your sin is left behind you, 
in the days long past. Your present life is not less holy, in 
very truth, than it seems in people’s eyes. Is there no reality 
ers ee Sealed and witnessed by good works? 

“No Eicster 6 ! it not bring you peace ?” 
substance in it ! It is pay be eects sae ae 
me! ‘Of penance, I have ] a tee i res pe nothing 
PS eS aay Hiss ; BY ie enough! Of penitence, there 
garments of mock holiness and oe ‘he nays Sonne es 7 
as they will see me at she Bae SnoWn, Huy aote a seas 

judgment seat. Happy are you, 


Hester, that wear the scarlet letter openly upon your bosom! 


Mine burns in secret! Thou little knowest what a relief it is, 


* 
THE MARLET LETTER Tis 
or the torment of 4 seven years’ cheat, to look wlo an eye 
) me for what lam! Had I one friead, —o 
it my worst enemy! —to whom, when sickened wih the 
— alt other men, | could daily betake myself, and be 
nas the vilest of all sinners, methinks my sul might keep 
_ ttwelt alive thereby. Even thus much of truth would save me! 
But, now, it is all falsehood | — all emptiness! — al! desth!” 
Hester Prynne lovked into his face, but hesitated to speak. 
Yot, uttering his long-restrained emotions so vehemently as he 
“ne a here nn the very puint of circumstances 
w to inte what she came my. She uered 
Si tetes, end opahe. ; -e 
| «Such « friond as thou hast even now wished fur,” said she, 
“with whom to weep over thy sin, thou hast in me, the partuer 
of it!" — Again ahe heat but brought out the words with 
an effort. — “Thou haat leng had such an enemy, aad dwellest 
cg lhareallppederar fea tal 
inter started to hia feet, gue for breath, and 
dlutching wt his heart, as if be would ay Se it out of his 


“Hu! What sayest thou!” cried he. “Anenemy! And 

under mine own roof! What mean you!” 
Floater Prynne was now fully sensible of the deep injury for 
. which she was responsible to thie unhappy man, in permitting 
him to lie for so many years, or, ind or a single moment, 
at the mercy of one whose purposes could not be other than 
malevolent. ‘The very contiguity of his enemy, beneath what- 
ever mask the lattor might conceal himself. was enough to dis- 
tub the magnetio sphere of « being so sensitive as Arthur 
Diramesdale. There had been « period when Hester was less 
Alive to thie consideration ; or, perhaps, in the misanthropy of 
her own trouble, che left the minister to bear what she might 
to herself as a more tolerable doom. But of late, since 
the night of his vigil, all her sympathies towards him had been 
both softened and invigorated. She now read his heart more 
A acourately. She doubted not, that the continual presence of 
Roger Chillingworth, —the secret poison of his malignity, mm 
* all the air about him, — and his authorized interference, 
as & physician, with the minister's physical and spiritoal infirmi- 
ties, -— that these bad opportunities had been turned to a cruel 
By means of them, the anfferer’s conscience had been 


Pops in an ivvitated state, the tendency of which was, not to 
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cure by wholesome pain, but to disorganize and oe a 
spiritual being. Its result, on earth, could hardly re a a 
insanity, and hereafter, that eternal alienation from the Good — 
and True, of which madness is perhaps the earthly type. ; 
Such was the ruin to which she had brought the man, OD60; aa 
—nay, why should we not speak it? —still so passionately ee 
loved! Hester felt that the sacrifice of the clergyman 8 good i. 
name, and death itself, as she had already told Roger Chilling- a 
worth, would have been infinitely preferable to the alternative 
which she had taken upon herself to choose. And now, rather 
than have had this grievous wrong to confess, she would gladly 
have lain down on the forest leaves, and died there, at Arthur wa 
Dimmesdale’s feet. c 
“QO Arthur,” she cried, “ forgive me! In all things else, I 
have striven to be true! Truth was the one virtue which I 
might have held fast, and did hold fast, through all extremity 5 
save when thy good,—thy life, — thy fame, — were put in 
question! Then I consented to a deception. But a lie is 
never good, even though death threaten on the other side! 
Dost thou not see what I would say? That old man!—the 
physician !—he whom they call Roger Chillingworth ! —he 
was my husband !” 
The minister looked at her, for an instant, with all that vio- 
lence of passion, which — intermixed, in more shapes than one, 
with his higher, purer, softer qualities — was, in fact, the por- 
tion of him which the Devil claimed, and through which he 
sought to win the rest. Never was there a blacker or a fiercer 
frown than Hester now encountered. For the brief space that 
it lasted, it was a dark transfiguration. But his character had 
been so much enfeebled by suffering, that even its lower ener- 
gies were incapable of more than a temporary struggle. He 
sank down on the ground, and buried his face in his hands. 
“I might have known it,” murmured he. “TI did know it! 
Was not the secret told me, in the natural recoil of my heart, 
at the first sight of him, and as often as I have seen him since ? 
Why did I not understand ? O Hester Prynne, thou little, 
little knowest all the herror of this thing! And the shame ! 
— the indelicacy }1—the horrible ugliness of this exposure of a aa 
sick and guilty heart to the very eye that would gloat over it! 
oman, woman, thou art accountable for this! I cannot for- 
Z1ve thee !” 


“Thou shalt forgive me!” cried Hester, flinging herself cee 


frowned u 
«But the frown of this seeds ates) and sorrow -stricken 
man waa what Heater could not bear and live! 
* Wilt thou yet forgive me?” ashe repeated, over and over 
~ figein. “ Wilt thou not frown? Wilt thou forgive?” 
“If do forgive you, Hester,” replied the minister, at length, 
with a deep utterance, out of an abyw of sadness, but no 
. “LE freely forgive you now. May God forgive us both! 
We aro not, Hester, the worst sinners in the world. There is 
one worse than even the polluted priest! That old man's 
a vovenge has been blacker my sin. He has violated, in 
A AE ised, the ennetity of a hamen heart. Thou and 1, Hester, 
never did so!" 
i «Never, never!” whis she. “What we did had a 
" _ gonseoration of its own. We felt it so! We said so to each 
other! Hast thou forgotten it?” 

« flush, Hester! anid Arthar Dimmescdale, rising from the 

: ground. “No; [ have not forgotten!” 
_ They sat down again, side by side, and hand clasped im 
Shand, on tho mossy trunk of the fallen tree. Life had never 
brought them a gloomier hour; it was the point whither their 
—— so long been tending, and darkening ever, «= it 


: 


lingered. How dreary locked the forest track 
neon en the settlement. where Hester Prynne must 
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take up again the burden of ignominy, and the minister the 
hollow mockery of his good name! So they lingered an instant 
longer. No golden light had ever been so precious as the gloom 
of this dark forest. Here, seen only by his eyes, the scarlet 
letter need not burn into the bosom of the fallen woman! Here, 
seen only by her eyes, Arthur Dimmesdale, false to God and 
man, might be, for one moment, true ! 

He started at a thought that suddenly occurred to him. 

“ Hester,” cried he, “ here is a new horror! Roger Chilling- 
worth knows your purpose to reveal his true character. Will 
he continue, then, to keep our secret? What will now be the 
course of his revenge ?” 

“There is a strange secrecy in his nature,” replied Hester, 
thoughtfully ; “and it has grown upon him by the hidden prac- 
tices of his revenge. I deem it not likely that he will betray 
the secret. He will doubtless seek other means of satiating his 
dark passion.” 

“ And I!—how am I to live longer, breathing the same 
air with this deadly enemy?” exclaimed Arthur Dimmesdale, 
shrinking within himself, and pressing his hand nervously 
against his heart, —a gesture that had grown involuntary with 
him. “Think for me, Hester! Thou art strong. Resolve for 
me!” 

“Thou must dwell no longer with this man,” said Hester, 
slowly and firmly. “Thy heart must be no longer under his 
evil eye!” : 

“It were far worse than death! ” replied the minister. “But 
how to avoid it? What choice remains to me? Shall I lie 
down again on these withered leaves, where I cast myself when 
thou didst tell me what he was? Must I sink down there, and 
die at once?” 

*“ Alas, what a ruin has befallen thee!” said Hester, with 
the tears gushing into her eyes. ‘“ Wilt thou die for very weak- 
ness? There is no other cause! ” 

“The judgment of God is on me,” answered the conscience-. 
stricken priest. “It is too mighty for me to struggle witb !” 

“Heaven would show mercy,” rejoined Hester, “hadst thou 
but the strength to take advantage of it.” 


“ Be thou strong for me!” answered he. 
to do.” 


ay Is the world, then, so narrow ?” 
fixing her deep eyes on the ministe 


‘* Advise me what 


exclaimed Hester Prynne, 
b . . . 
I's, and instinctively exer- 


THE CABLED LeTTER Test 


4 oF Over @ spirit 40 shattered sad subisal 
| (en pow hold itself erect. * Doth the universe lic 
ithin the of youder town, which only « litth time 
wae but @ n desert, a6 lonely as this sround us’ 
ther leads yonder forest track? Backward to the setthe- 
mont, thou sayest! You; but onward, oo. Deeper it goes, and 
into the wilderness, leas plainly to be seen at every step j 
some fow miles hence, the yellow leaves will show Bo vee 
of the white man's tread. ‘There thou art free! Se brief 
y would bring thee from a world where thou hast been 
most wretched, to one where thou mayest still be happy! Is 
there not shade o in all this boundless forest to hide thy 
heart from the gase v Chillingworth ’” 

“ You, Heater; but only under the fallen leaves!” replied 
the minivter, with a aad amile, 

«Then there is the broad pathway of the sea!” continued 
Foster. “ {0 brought thee hither, If thou so choose, it will 
bear thee back again. In our native land, whether in some re 
9 mote rural village or in vast London, — or, surely, in Germany, 
in France, in pleasant Italy,—thou wouldst be beyond hie 
wor and knowledge! And what hast thoa to do with all 

these iron mon, and their opinions?’ They have kept thy better 
part in bondage too long already |” 
«ft cannot be!” answered the minister, listening as if be 
. were called wpon to realize @ drean. “I am powerless to go! 
Wretched and sinful as [ am, I have had no other thought than 
- on my earthly existence in the sphere where Providence 
. hath placed me. Lost as my own soul is, I would still do what 
T may for other human souls! [ dare not quit my post, thongh 
an unfaithful sentinel, whose sure reward is death and dishonor, 
when his dreary watch shail come to an end!” 

“Thou art crushed under this seven years’ weight of mis- 
ery,” replied Hester, fervently resolved to buoy him ap with 
her own energy. “ But thou shalt leave it all behind thee! It 
; ghall not cumber thy steps, as thou treadest along the forest 
7 + neither shalt thou freight the ship with it, if thou prefer 

| __ to otoss the sea. Leave this wreck and rain here where it hath 
BP happened. Meddle no more with it! Begin all anew! Hast 
meted possibility in the failure of this one trial? Not 
future ia yet full of trial and success. There is hap 
he enjoyed! There ia good to be done! Exchange 
life of thine for a trie one. Be, if thy spirit common 


i 


s 
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thee to such a mission, the teacher and apostle of the red men. 
Or, —as is more thy nature, — be a scholar and a sage among the 
wisest and the most renowned of the cultivated world. Preach ! 
Write! Act! Do anything, save to lie down and die! Give 
up this name of Arthur Dimmesdale, and make thyself another, 
and a high one, such as thou canst wear without fear or shame. 
Why shouldst thou tarry so much as one other day in the 
torments that have so gnawed into thy life! —that have made 
thee feeble to will and to de !—that will leave thee powerless 
even to repent! Up, and away!” 

“O Hester!” cried Arthur Dimmesdale, in whose eyes a 
fitful light, kindled by her enthusiasm, flashed up and died 
away, “thou tellest of running a race to a man whose knees are 
tottering beneath him! I must die here! There is not the 
strength or courage left me to venture into the wide, strange, 
difficult world, alone!” 
_ It was the last expression of the despondency of a broken 

spirit. He lacked energy to grasp the better fortune that 
seemed within his reach. 

He repeated the word. 

* Alone, Hester!” 

“ Thou shalt not go alone !” answered she, in a deep whisper. 

Then, all was spoken ! 


* * * * * * * 


As the ranks of military men and civil fathers moved 
onward, all eyes were turned towards the point where the 
minister was seen to approach among them. ‘The shout died 
into a murmur, as one portion of the crowd after another 
obtained a glimpse of him. How feeble and pale he looked, © 
amid all his triumph! The energy —or Say, rather, the 
inspiration which had held him up, until he should have 
delivered the sacred message that brought its own strength 
along with it from heaven — was withdrawn, now that it had 
so faithfully performed its office. The glow, which they had 
just before beheld burning on his cheek, was extinguished. 
like a flame that sinks down hopelessly among the late-decay- 
ing embers. It seemed hardly the face of a man alive, with 
such a deathlike hue; it was hardly a man with life in him, 


that totter i 
ise ia ied on his path so nervelessly, yet tottered, and did 


One of his clerical brethren, —it was the venerable John 


=| 


proconnic 
the fewtival !— but here he made a panse. 
Hollingham, for the lust few momenta, had kept an antiows 
eye wpon him. fle now loft his own place in the procession, and 
advanced to give ausiatance, — judging, from Mr. Dimmendale’s 
aspect, that he must otherwise inevitably fall. But there was 
something in the latter's expression that warned back the 
jateate, although a man not reedily obeying the vague 
intimations that pass from one «pirit to another. The crowd, 
meanwhile, looked on with awe and wonder. This earthly 
> faintness was, in their view, only another phase of the min- 
jator’s celestial atrength; nor would it have seemed a miracle 
too high to be wrought for one so holy, hed he ascended be- 
fore their eyes, waxing dimmer and brighter, and facing at 
lust into the light of heaven. 


« Plester,” said he, “come hither! Come, my little 
Peart!” 
ft was @ ghastly look with which he regarded them ; but 
there wae something at once tender and strangely trinmphant 
im it. ‘The child, with the birdlike motion which was one of 
DT hee charactoriction, flew to hina, and clasped her arms about his 
—- Hester Pryane— slowly, as if impelled by inevitable 
a Will, Ekewise drew near, bat 
she teached him. At thie instant, old Roger 
thrust himself through the crowd. — or. perhaps. 
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P f- 
so dark, disturbed, and evil was his look, he rose up out o 


some nether region, — to snatch back his victim from what ne 
sought to do! Be that as it might, the old man rushed for- 
ward, and caught the minister by the arm. ; 

“Madman, hold! what is your purpose ?”’ whispered he. 
«Wave back that woman! Cast off this child! All shall be 
well! Do not blacken your fame, and perish in dishonor! I 
can yet save you! Would you bring infamy on your sacred 
profession?” 

“Ha, tempter! Methinks thou art too late!” answered the 
minister, encountering his eye, fearfully, but firmly. ‘Thy 
power is not what it was! With God’s help, I shall escape 
thee now!” . : 

He again extended his hand to the woman of the scarlet 
letter. 

“ Hester Prynne,” cried he, with a piercing earnestness, ‘in 
the name of Him, so terrible and so merciful, who gives me 
grace, at this last moment, to do what —for my own heavy sin 
and miserable agony —I withheld myself from doing seven 
years ago, come hither now, and twine thy strength about me! 
Thy strength, Hester; but let it be guided by the will which 
God hath granted me! This wretched and wronged old man is 
opposing it with all his might !— with all his own might, and 
the fiend’s! Come, Hester, come! Support me up yonder 
scaffold!” 

The crowd was ina tumult. The men of rank and dignity, 
who stood more immediately around the clergyman, were so 
taken by surprise, and so perplexed as to the purport of what 
they saw,— unable to receive the explanation which most readily 
presented itself, or to imagine any other,—that they remained 
silent and inactive spectators of the judgment which Providence 
seemed about to work. They beheld the minister, leaning on 
Hester’s shoulder, and supported by her arm around him, ap- 
proach the scaffold, and ascend its steps ; while still the little 
Fe of he sin-born child was clasped in his. Old Roger Chil- 

gworth ollowed, as one intimately connected with the drama 
of guilt and sorrow in which they had all been actors, and well 
entitled, therefore, to be present at its closing scene. 

*“ Hadst thou sought the whole earth over,” said he, looking 


darkly at the clergyman, “there was no one place so secret, — 


no high place nor lowly place, where th 
» Where thou couldst h 
me, — save on this very scaffold |” ave escaped 
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he to Him who hath led me hither!” seswered 


in the 

*L know not! 1 know not!” she hurriedly replied. + Bet 
tor? Yeu; so wo may both die, and little Pearl die with ws!” 

“Wor thee and Pearl, be it as God shall order,” said the 
mininter; “and God iv merciful! Let me now do the will 
- which he hath made plain before my sight. Por, Hester, 1 am 
% by plea So lot tae make haste to take my shame upon 


rtod by Henter Pvynne, and holding one hand 
of tittle calf the Reverend Ads’ Dismmendale turned to the 
digniflod and venerable rulers; to the ministers, who were 
hia brethren; to the people, whose great was thoroughly 
yet overflowing with tearful sympathy, a» knowing 
. at some deep life matter — which, if full of im wae full of 
anguish and repentance likewise — was now to be lard open to 
thom, ‘The aun, but little past ite meridian, shone down upon 
the clergyman, and gave & tness to his figure, as he stood 
out from all the earth, to put in his plea of guilty at the bar of 
Kternal Justice. 
«People of Now England!” cried he, with a voice that 
Hose over them, high, solemn, and majestic, — yet had always « 
tremor through it, and sometimes a shriek, struggling up out 
of « fathomloss depth of remorse and woe,— “ye, that have 
loved me! — yo, that have deemed me holy! — behold me here. 
the one sinner of the world! At last !—at jast |— I stand 
upon the where, seven years since, [ should have stood ; 
here, with this woman, whose arm, more than the little strength 
whorewith I have crept hitherward, sustains me, at this dread- 
ful moment, fromegroveling down upon my face! Lo, the soar- 
it letter which Hester wears! Ye have all shuddered at it’ 
Wherever her walk hath been, — wherever. so miserably buar- 
dened, she may have hoped te find reposer— it hath cast s lurid 
of awe and horrible repagnance round about her. But 
stood one in the midst of you, at whose brand of sin and 


aa Trecemed, at thie point, as if the minister mast leave the 
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remainder of his secret undisclosed. But he fought back the 
bodily weakness, —and, still more, the faintness of heart, — 
that was striving for the mastery with him. He threw off all 
assistance, and stepped passionately forward a pace before the 
woman and the child. 

“It was on him!” he continued, with a kind of fierceness ; 
so determined was he to speak out the whole. ‘God's eye be- 
held it! ‘The angels were forever pointing at it ! The Devil 
knew it well, and fretted it continually with the touch of his 
burning finger! But he hid it cunningly from men, and walked 
among you with the mien of a spirit, mournful, because so pure 
in a sinful world ! —and sad, because he missed his heavenly 
kindred! Now, at the death hour, he stands up before you! 
He bids you look again at Hester's scarlet letter! He tells 
you that, with ali its mysterious horror, it is but the shadow 
of what he bears on his own breast, and that even this, his own 
red stigma, is no more than the type of what has seared his in- 
most heart! Stand any here that question God’s judgment on 
asinner? Behold! Behold a dreadful witness of it!” 

With a convulsive motion, he tore away the ministerial 
band from before his breast. It was revealed! But it were 
irreverent to describe that revelation. For an instant, the 
gaze of the horror-stricken multitude was concentrated on the 
ghastly miracle ; while the minister stood, with a flush of 
triumph in his face, as one who, in the crisis of acutest pain, 
had wor. a victory. Then, down he sank upon the scaffold ! 
Hester partly raised him, and supported his head against her 
bosom. Old Roger Chillingworth knelt down beside him, 
with a blank, dull countenance, out of which the life seemed 
to have departed. 


“Thou hast escaped me!” he repeated more than once. 
“ Thou hast escaped me !” 


“May God forgive thee!” said the minister. ‘Thou, too, 
hast deeply sinned !” 


He withdrew his dying eyes from the old man, and fixed 
them on the woman and the child. 

““ My little Pearl,” said he, feebly, —and there was a sweet 
and gentle smile over his face, as of a spirit sinking into deep 
repose ; nay, now that the burden was removed, it seemed al- 
most as if he would be sportive with the child, — ‘dear little 


Pearl, wilt thou kiss me now? ‘Thou wouidst not, yonder, in 
the forest! But now thou wilt?” 
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—. said the clergyman, * farewell |” 
we not meet again?” whispered she, bendi 
face down clone to his, © Cal-al caleeend exe Semeta el 
? Surely, surely, we have ransomed one another, 
all thia woe! ‘Thou lookest far into eternity, with those 
bright dying cz! ‘Then tell me what thou seat.” 
© bhawh, , hush! said he, with tremulous solemnity. 


hope that we could moet hereafter, in an everlasting and pare 

reunion, God knows; and Fle ia merciful! He bath proved 

his moroy, moxt of all, in my afflictions. By giving me this 

burning torture to bear upon my breast! By sending youder 

fe and terrible old man, to keep the torture always at red 

t = hee me hither, to die thie death of triumphant 

ignominy before the = ot Had either of these agonies been 

wanting, f had been oat forever! Praised be his name! His 
will be done! Farewell |” 

That final word came forth with the minister's expiring 
breath. The multitude, silent till then, broke out in s strange, 
deep voice of awe and wonder, which could not ae yet find 
utterance, save in this murmur that rolled so heavily after the 


departed spirit. 


ORES 


TWO WOMEN. 
By NATRANIED PARKER WILLS 


Panna Wiser an American eiiitor sad eather, wal tore a 
Mr, Tanvare 20, 1808. Fie.founded and conducted the Americgs 
Imagariee wath ie was merged th the New Fork Mevoer, of wnem Oe 
aeeocinte editor in ISiT. fie traveled extensively in Europe and the 
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t s attaché of the American legation had favorable opportunities for 2 
-geleen “os eae society. During the latter part of his life he was editor ot < 
the Home Journal in conjunction with George P. Morris, and after the latter’s & = 
death assumed entire charge of the paper. Willis was a brilliant and popular 

magazinist, and the author of numerous stories, sketches of travel, miscellaneous 
papers of social observation, and verses. His publications include 2 Penslnas ne 
by the Way,” ‘Inklings of Adyenture,”’ ‘‘ Letters from Under a Bridge, Peo- eS 
ple I Have Met,” ‘ Hurry-graphs,”’ ‘‘ Famous Persons and Places.’? He died — a 
at his beautiful estate, ‘‘ Idlewild,” Newburg, N.Y., in 1867. } ; 


‘Tur shadows lay along Broadway, 
Twas near the twilight tide, 
And slowly there a Lady fair tr 
Was walking in her pride: eae 
Alone walked she; but viewlessly 
Walked spirits at her side. 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And Honor charmed the air ; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair: 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true, 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo: 

But honored well are charms to sell, 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was One more fair 
A slight Girl, lily pale ; 
And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail : 
’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, : 
. And nothing could avail. 
No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray : 
For as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air 
Her woman’s heart gave way: 
But the sin forgiven by Christ in Heaven 
By man is cursed alway, 


which the doctrine ie to be drawn charmed my faney by their 
endless variety, and lay always before me, even in sleep; for 
they are the toola in our hands, the bread in our basket, the 
transactions of the street, the farm, and the dwelling house; the 
greotings, the relations, the debts and credits, the influence of 
oharacter, the nature and endowment of all men. It seemed to 
mo also that in it — be shown men a ray of divinity, the 

6 action of the Soul of this world, clean from all vestige 
of tradition ; and so the heart of man might be bathed by an 
inandation of eternal love, conversing with that which he knows 
was always and always must be, because it really is now. Its 
appeared moreover that if this doctrine could be stated in terms 
with any resemblance to those bright intuitions in which this 
truth is sometimes revealed to us, it would be a star in many 
dark hours and crooked passages in our journey, that would not 
auffer us to lose our way. 

f was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing ® sermon 
at church. ‘The preacher, « man esteemed for his orthodoxy, 
wnfoldled in the ordinary manner the doctrine of the Lest Jodg- 

hat judgment is not executed in this 
world ; that the wieked are saecessful ; that the good are miser- 
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pensation to be made to both parties in ae me an 
offense appeared to be taken by the congregation at this do 
trine. As far as I could observe whe the meeting broke up 

y separated without remark on the sermon. ; 
eit was the import of this teaching ? What did the 
preacher mean by saying that the good are miserable oa ers 
present life? Was it that houses and lands, oflices, Wine, horses, 
dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst the saints 
are poor and despised ; and that a compensation is to be made 
to these last hereafter, by giving them the like gratifications 
another day, — bank stock and doubloons, venison and cham- 
pagne’? ‘This must be the compensation intended ; for what 
else? Is it that they are to have leave to pray and praise ? to 
love and serve men? Why, that they can donow. The legiti- 
mate inference the disciple would draw was, “‘ We are to have 
such a good time as the sinners have now ” ;—or, to push it to 
its extreme import, —‘“ You sin now, we shall sin by and by ; 
we would sin now, if we could; not being successful we expect 
our revenge to-morrow.” 

The fallacy lay in the immense concession that the bad are 
successful ; that justice is not done now. The blindness of the 
preacher consisted in deferring to the base estimate of the mar- 
ket of what constitutes a manly success, instead of confront- 
ing and convicting the world from the truth; announcing the 
Presence of the Soul; the omnipotence of the Will; and so 
establishing the standard of good and ill, of success and false- 
hood, and summoning the dead to its present tribunal. 

I find a similar base tone in the popular religious works of 
the day and the same doctrines assumed by the literary men 
when occasionally they treat the related topics. I think that 
our popular theology has gained in decorum, and not in prin- 
ciple, over the superstitions it has displaced. But men are 
better than this theology. Their daily life gives it the lie. 
Every ingenuous and aspiring soul leaves the doctrine behind 
him in his own experience, and all men feel sometimes the false- 
hood which they cannot demonstrate. For men are wiser than 
they know. That which they hear in schools and pulpits ‘with- 
out afterthought, if said in conversation would probably be 
questioned in silence. If a man dogmatize in 
on Providence and the divine laws, he is ans 
which conveys well enough to an observer th 
the hearer, but his incapacity to m 


a mixed company 
wered by a silence 
e dissatisfaction of 
ake his own statement. ~ 
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im the 
tion of plants and animals; in the systole 
the heart; im the undulations of fluids aad of sound; im the 
oon 


must condense there, An inevitable dualiam bisects nature, so 
that cach thing ia a half, and suggests another thing to make it 
whole) aa, spirit, matter; man, woman ; subjective, objective j 
in, ob) wpper, under; motion, text; yea, may. 

Whilat the world in thas dual, so is every one of ite parts. 
‘The ontire ayatom of things gets represented in every particle. 
‘Thore i# somewhat that resembles the ebb and flow of the sa, 
duy wad night, man and woman, in a single needle of the pine, 
in a kernel of corn, in each individual of every animal tribe. 
The reaction, so grand in the elements, is repeated within these 
amalt bowndavies, For example, in the animal kingdom the 
physiologist has observed that no creatures are favorites, but « 
oortain compensation balances every gift and every defect. A 
7 surplusage given to one part is paid out of a reduction from 

another part of the same creature. If the head and neek are 
enlarged, the trank and extremities are cut short. 
the theory of the mechanic forces is another example. gy 
What we gain in power is lost in time, and the converse. 
‘The periodic or compensating errors of the planets is another 
fnetance, The influences of climate and soil in political his- 


man, Bvery oteess cases a defect: every defect an excess. 
Every sweet hath its sour; every evil its good. Every fae- 
ulty which is « receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty pat 
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thing you have missed, you have gained something else ; an 
for everything you gain, you lose something. If riches in- 
crease, they are increased that use them. If the gatherer 
gathers too much, nature takes out of the man what she puts 
into his chest ; swells the estate, but kills the owner. N ature 
hates monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the sea do not 
more speedily seek a level from their loftiest tossing than the 
varieties of condition tend to equalize themselves. There is 
always some leveling circumstance that puts down the over- 
bearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially on 
the same ground with all others. Is a man too strong and 
fierce for society and by temper and position a bad citizen, — 
a morose ruffian, with a dash of the pirate in him ?—nature 
sends him a troop of pretty sons and daughters who are get-. 
ting along in the dame’s classes at the village school, and 
love and fear for them smooths his grim scowl to .courtesy. 
Thus she contrives to intenerate the granite and feldspar, takes 
the boar out and puts the lamb in and keeps her balance true. 
The farmer imagines power and place are fine things. But 
the President has paid dear for his White House. It has 
commonly cost him all his peace, and the best of his manly attri- 
butes. ‘To preserve for a short time so conspicuous an appear- 
ance before the world, he is content to eat dust before the real 
masters who stand erect behind the throne. Or do men de- 
sire the more substantial and permanent grandeur of genius? 
Neither has this an immunity. He who by force of will or of 
thought is great and overlooks thousands, has the responsibility 


outrun that sympathy which gives him such keen satisfaction, 
by his fidelity to new revelations of the incessant soul. He 
must hate father and mother, wife and child. Has he all that 
the world loves and admires and covets ?— he must cast behind 
him their admiration and afflict them by faithf ulness to his truth 
and become a byword and a hissing. 

This Law writes the laws of cities and nations. It will not 
be balked of its end in the smallest iota. 
build or plot or combine against it, Things refuse to be mis- 
managed long. Res nolunt diy male administrari, Though no 
checks to a new eyil appear, the checks exist, and will appear. 
If the government is cruel, the governor’s life is not safe. If 
you tax too high, the revenue will yield nothing. 


COMPENSATION. The 
» Juries will wot comviet. Nothiog 
can endure. ‘The true life aad sat- 
wom to elude the Whee igure vs felwitvcs 


about alike. Under the primeval of 
honestly confesses that man must have os 
culture could make hin. 


indicate the fact that the universe is 
every “no of ite particles, Everything in 
nature contains all the poworm of nature, Everything is made 
of one hidden stuff, aa tho naturaliat sees one type under every 
and regards « horse a4 & running man, « fieh os 
wm man, & bird aaa flying man, a tree as a rooted man. 
Kach new repeats not only the main character of the t 
but part for part all the details, all this alas, farthesences, Whe 
dtrancos, energies and whole system of every other. Every ccee- 
ss pation, trace, art, transaction, i# a compend of the world and a 
i correlative of every other. Kach one ia an entire emblem of 
human life ; of ite good anc ill, ite trials, ite enemies, ite course 
wnt ite end, And each one must somehow accommodate the 
. whole man and recite all hia destiny 
The world globes itself in « drop of dew. The mic 
gannot find the animaleule which is # perfect for being little. 
ears, taste, amell, motion, resistance, appetite, and ongans 
uotion that take hold on eternity, —all find room te 
in the small creature. So do we put our life into every 
aot. ‘The true doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears 
With all his parts in every moss and cobweb. The value of the 
universe contrives to throw itself into every point. If the 
is there, so is the evil; if the affinity, so the repulsion ; if the 
= force, so the limitation. 
Thus is the wniverse alive. All things are moral. That 
doul which within us is a sentiment, outside of os is a lew, 
* We feel its inspirations; out there in history we can se its 
> fatal strength. tt is almighty. All nature feels ite grasp. 
| ff is iw the world, and the world was made by it.” It is 
| ternal but it enacts itself in time and space. Justice is not 
a agg; A perfect equity adjusts its balance in all parts 
a of Gt ntl Bile Git ehetrvewn. The dice of God are 
| _ always loaded. The world looks like » multiplication table. 
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or a mathematical equation, which, turn it how you will, bal 
ances itself. Take what figure you will, its exact value, no 

more nor less, still returns to you. Every secret is told, ever 

crime is punished, every virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed 
in silence and certainty. What we call retribution is the uni 
versal necessity by which the whole appears wherever a part 
appears. If you see smoke, there must be fire. If you see 
a hand or a limb, you know that the trunk to which it belongs 
is there behind. 

Every act rewards itself, or in other words integrates itself, 
in a twofold manner : first in the thing, or in real- nature ; and 
secondly in the circumstance, or in apparent nature. Men call 
the circumstance the retribution. The causal retribution is in 
the thing and is seen by the soul. The retribution in the cir- 
cumstance is seen by the understanding ; it is inseparable from 
the thing, but is often spread over a long time and so does not 
become distinct until after many years. The specific stripes 
may follow late after the offense, but they follow because they 
accompany it. Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. 
Punishment is a fruit that unsuspected ripens within the flower 
of the pleasure which concealed it. Cause and effect, means 
and ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed ; for the effect al-- 
ready blooms in the cause, the end preéxists in the means, the 
fruit in the seed. 

Whilst thus the world will be whole and refuses to be dis- 
parted, we seek to act partially, to sunder, to appropriate ; for 
example, — to gratify the senses we sever the pleasure of the 
senses from the needs of the character. The ingenuity of man » 
has been dedicated to the solution of one problem, -—how to 
detach the sensual sweet, the sensual strong, the sensual bright, — 
ete., from the moral Sweet, the moral deep, the moral fair ; that 
18, again, to contrive to cut clean off this upper surface so thin 
as to leave it bottomless ; to get a one end, without an other end. 
Phe soul says, Eat; the body would feast. The soul says, The 
man and woman shall be one flesh and one soul; the body would 
join the flesh only. The soul says, Have dominion over all 
things to the ends of virtue; the body wouid have the power 
over things to its own ends. 
bs Saeee aes to live and work through all things. 

ytact. All things shall be added unto it, — 
fo becom coe ae eae. The plas man al 
: P for himself ; to truck and higgle for 


the other wide, —- the bitter. 
Steadily in thin dividing and detach counteracted. Up 

ust be owned no projector had the seallesst 
auccems, Tho parted water reunites bebind oar baad Pleas: 
we i» taken out of pleasant thing», t out of profitable 
things, power out of # i -* moment we seek te 
thom from the whole. ocrn ne mene halve Sines 
and get the sensual good, by iteelf, than we ear an | 
thad ahall have no outside, ov alight without « . “Drive 
out nature with « fork, ahe comes running back.” 


wine sook to dodge, which one and another brags that he dows 
nob know, brags that they do not touch him 1 — bat the brag is on 
his lips, the conditions are in his soul. If he escapes them in 
one part they attack hin in another more vital part. If he hae 
esowpod them in form and in the appearance, it is because he has 
rowiatoct hiv life and fled from himself, and the retribution is so 
mach death, So signal is the failure of all attempts to make 
thie separation of the good from the tax, that the experiment 
would not be tried, — since to try it is to be mad, — buat for the 
" givounstance that when the disease began in the will, of rebel- 
Hon and separation, the intellect is at once infected, so that the 
- man ceases to see God whole in each object, bat is able to se 
the sensual allurement of an object and not see the sensual 
huet ¢ he sees the mermaid’s head but not the dragon's tail, and 
thinks he can out off that which he would have from thatq, 
whieh he would not have. “ How secret art thea who dwellest 
in the highest heavens in silence, O thou only great God, sprin- 
kling with an unwearied providence certain penal blindnesses 
wpon such as have unbridled desires '~ 
The human soul is true to these facts in the painting of 
fable, of history, of law, of proverbs, of conversation. It finds 
literature anawares. Thus the Greeks ealled Jupi- 
Mind; but hating traditionally ascribed to him 


ap the hands of so baci a god. He is made as helpless 
of England. Prometheus Knows one secret which 
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Jove must bargain for; Minerva, another. He cannot get his 
own thunders; Minerva keeps the key of them : — 


Of all the gods, I only know the keys 
That ope the solid doors within whose vaults 
His thunders sleep. 


A plain confession of the inworking of the All and of its moral 
aim. The Indian mythology ends in the same ethics; and in- 
deed it would seem impossible for any fable to be invented and 
get any currency which was not moral. Aurora forgot to ask 
youth for her lover, and so though Tithonus is immortal, he is 
old. Achilles is not quite invulnerable; for Thetis held him ~ 
by the heel when she dipped him in the Styx and the sacred 
waters did not wash that part. Siegfried, in the Nibelungen, 
is not quite immortal, for a leaf fell on his back whilst he was 
bathing in the Dragon’s blood, and that spot which it covered is 
mortal. And so it always is. There is a crack in everything 
God has made. Always it would seem there is this vindictive 
circumstance stealing in at unawares even into the wild poesy 
in which the human fancy attempted to make bold holiday and 
to shake itself free of the old laws,—this back stroke, this kick 
of the gun, certifying that the law is fatal; that in nature 
nothing can be given, all things are sold. 

This is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who keeps watch 
in the Universe and lets no offense go unchastised. The Furies 
they said are attendants on Justice, and if the sun in heaven 
should transgress his path they would punish him. The poets 
related that stone walls and iron swords and leathern thongs 
had an occult sympathy with the wrongs of their owners; that 
the belt which Ajax gave Hector dragged the Trojan hero over 
the field at the wheels of the car of Achilles, and the sword 
which Hector gave Ajax was that on whose point Ajax fell. 
They recorded that when the Thasians erected a statue to 
Theogenes, a victor in the games, one of his rivals went to it 
by night and endeavored to throw it down by repeated blows 
until at last he moved it from its pedestal and was crushed to 
death beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came 
from thought above the will of the writer. That is the best 
part of each writer which has nothing private in it; that is the 
best part of each which he does not know; that which flowed 
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his constitution and not from his too active invention ; 


iG wi 
—Gumatance of Phidias, however convenieat for history, embar- 


_ —* amon whon wo come to the highest criticiam. We are to see 
_ that which man was tending to do in « given period, and was 
 Bindoved, or, if you will, modified in doing, by the interfering 
volitions of Phidias, of Dante, of Shakespeare, the organ whereby 
man ab the moment wrought, 
F Still more striking is the expression of this fact in the prov- 
_ ovbw of all nations, which are always the literature of Reason, 
ov the statements of an absolute truth without qualification, 
Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, are the sancta- 
ary of tho Intuitions, That which the droning world, chained 
to ances, will not allow the realist to say in his own 
it will suffer him to aay in proverbs without contradic- 
tion, And this law of lawa, which the palpit, the senate, and 
the college deny, ia howely preached in all markets and all 
by fights of proverbs, whose teaching is as true and 
an resent as that of birde and flies. 

All things ave double, one against another. — Tit for tat; 
en ore’ & tooth for a tooth ; blood for blood ; meas. 
ure for measure; love for love. — Give, and it shall be given 
you.— Fe that watereth shall be watered himself. — What 
will you have? quoth God ; pay for it and take it. — Nothing 
venture, nothing have. — Thou shalt be paid exactly for what 
thow hast done, no more, no less. — Whe doth not work shall 
not eat. — Flarm wateh, harm catch. — Curses always recoil on 
the head of him who imprecates them.—If you put « chain 
around the neck of a slave, the other end fastens itse!f sroondg 

own. — Bad counsel confounds the adviser. — The devil 
apap 

Tt is thus written, because it is thas in life. Onur ection is 
overtiastered and characterized above our will by the law of 
nature. Woe aim at @ petty end quite aside from the public 

but our act arrarges itself by irresistible magnetism in a 
With the poles of the world. 

A man cannot speak but he judges himself. With bis will 
OF against his will he draws his portrait wo the eye of his com 
panions by every word. Every opinion reacts on him whe 
a is 
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utters it. It is a thread ball thrown at a mark, but the oth 
end remains in the thrower’s bag. Or, rather, it is a harpoo 
thrown at the whale, unwinding, as it flies, a coil of cord in th 
boat, and, if the harpoon is not good, or not well thrown, i 
will go nigh to cut the steersman in twain or to sink th 
boat. 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. ‘No ma 
had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him,” sai 
Burke. The exclusive in fashionable life does not see that h 
excludes himself from enjoyment, in the attempt to appropriat 
it. The exclusionist in religion does not see that he shuts th 
door of heaven on himself, in striving to shut out others. 
Treat men as pawns and ninepins and you shall suffer as well 
as they. If you leave out their heart, you shall lose your own. 
The senses would make things of all persons ; of women, of 
children, of the poor. The vulgar proverb, “I will get it from 
his purse or get it from his skin,” is sound philosophy. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social relations are 
speedily punished. They are punished by Fear. Whilst I 
stand in simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no displeas- 
ure in meeting him. We meet as water meets water, or as two 
currents of air mix, with perfect diffusion and interpenetration 
of nature. But as soon as there is any departure from sim- 
plicity and attempt at halfness, or good for me that is not good 
for him, my neighbor feels the wrong ; he shrinks from me as 
far as I have shrunk from him 3 his eyes no longer seek mine : 
there is war between us ; there is hate in him and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, the great and universal and 
the petty and particular, all unjust accumulations of property . 
and power, are avenged in the same manner. Fear is an in- 
structor of great sagacity and the herald of all revolutions. 
One thing he always teaches, that there is rottenness where he 
appears. He is a carrion crow, and though you see not well 
what he hovers for, there is death somewhere. Our property 


Fear for ages has boded and mowed and gibbered over govern- 
ment and property. That obscene bird is not there for nothing. 
He indicates great wrongs which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is that €xpectation of change which in- 
stantly follows the suspension of our voluntary activity. The 
terror of cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrates the awe of 
Prosperity, the instinct which leads every generous soul to 


the world know very well that it is 
pay scot and lot as they go along, and that & man often 
ty. The borrower runs in his own 
a ¢ Has + man gained anything who has received a hundred 

favors and venderet nono? Has he gained by borrowing, 
| through indolonce ov cunning, his neighbor's wares, or horses, 

or money? There arivos on the deed the instant scknowledg- 
mont of benefit on the one part and of debt on the other; that 
in, of superiority and inferiority. The transaction remains in 
the memory of himself and his neighbor; and every new trans- 
_ Aotion alters according to ite nature their relation to each other, 
Ho may soon come to seo that he hat better have broken hks 
own bones than to have ridden in his neighbor's couch, and that 
* the highest price he can for thing le to ask for it.” 

A wine man wil, extend this lesson to all parte of life, and 
know that it ia always the part of prudence to face every claim- 
ant and pay every just demand on your time, your talents, or 
your heart. Always pay; for first or last you must pay your 
entire debt. Persona and events may stand for a time between 
you and justice, but it is only « postponement. You mast pay 
at last your own debt. If you are wise you will dread « pros- 
perity which only loads you with more. Benefit is the end of 
> ature. But for every benefit which you receive, a tax is 
| levied. Plo is great who confers the most benefits. He is base, 
| =<and that is the one base thing in the aniverse, — to receive 
favors and render none. In the order of natare we cannot ren- 

Aer benefits to those from whom we receive them, or only seldom. 
But tho benefit we receive must be rendered aga'n, line for line, 
deed for deed, cent for cent, to somebody. Beware of too moeh 
good staying in your hand. [¢ will fast corrapt and worm 
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spread yourself throughout your estate. But because of t 
dual constitution of things, in labor as in life there can 
no cheating. The thief steals from himself. The swindl 
swindles himself. For the real price of labor is knowledge an 
virtue, whereof wealth and credit are signs. These signs, li 
paper money, may be counterfeited or stolen, but that whic 
they represent, namely, knowledge and virtue, cannot be cou 
terfeited or stolen. These ends of labor cannot be answere 
but by real exertions of the mind, and in obedience to pur 
motives. The cheat, the defaulter, the gambler, cannot extor 
the benefit, cannot extort the knowledge of material and mora 
nature which his honest care and pains yield to the operative 
The law of nature is, Do the thing, and you shall have th 
power; but they who do not the thing have not the power. 
Human labor, through all its forms, from the sharpening o! 
a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one immense 
illustration of the perfect compensation of the universe. Every. 
where and always this law is sublime. The absolute balance of 
Give and Take, the doctrine that everything has its price, and 
if that price is not paid, not that thing but something else is 
obtained, and that it is impossible to get anything without its 
price, is not less sublime in the columns of a ledger than in the 
budgets of states, in the laws of light and darkness, in all the 
action and reaction of nature. I cannot doubt that the high 
laws which each man sees ever implicated in those processes 
with which he is conversant, the stern ethics which sparkle on 
his chisel edge, which are measured out by his plumb and foot 
rule, which stand as manifest in the footing of the shop bill a- 
in the history of a state, —do recommend to him his trade, anu 
though seldom named, exalt his business to his imagination. 
The league between virtue and nature engages all things to 
assume a hostile front to vice. The beautiful laws and sub- 
stances of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He finds 
that things are arranged for truth and benefit, but there is 
no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. Commit a crime, 
a the earth is made of glass. There is no such thing as con- 
= ment. Commit a crime, and it Seems as if a coat of snow 
on the ground, such as reveals in the woods the track of 
ey partridge and fox and squirrel and mole. You cannot 
os sae ie yeu cannot wipe ott the foot track, you 
Always acu dart cs a pave no ‘iileuaieew. 
é é § circumstance transpires, The laws and 


sscsbeae ound which ibe Gus Games 
ee ee — do him any 

royal armics sent apoleon, when be 
roached cast down their colors and from enemies became 


E 


Winds blow and waters rol! 
to the brave and and deity, 
Yot in themselves are 


The good ave befriended even by weakness and defect. As 
no man had ever & point of pride that was not injurious to his, 
go no man had ever a defect that waa not somewhere made use 
ful to him, ae ® the fable admired his horns and 
blamed hiv feet, but when the hunter came, his feet saved him, 
and afterwards, caught in the thicket, his horns destroyed him. 
— Bvery man in his time needs to thank hie faults. As no 

man understands o truth antil first he has contended 

Se oe es nee wad acquaintance with the 
q or talents of inen until he has suffered from the one 

and soon the triumph of the other over his own want of the 
game. Flue he @ defect of temper that unfite him to live in 
 goolety ? Thereby he is driven to entertain himself alone and 
auquive habits of self-help : and thus, like the wounded oyster, 
~ he mene his shell with pear!. 

Our strength out of our Weakness. Not antil we are™ 

jokod and stung and sorely shot at, awakens the indignation 
Which acme itself with secret forces. A great man is always 
willing to be little. Whilst he site on the cushion of ad vantages, 
he goes to sleep. When he ig pushed, tormented. defeated, he 
has a chance to learn something he has been put on bis wits, 
= manhood ; he has gained facts; learns his ignoranee; is 
~ gured of the insanity of conceit; has got moderation and real 
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like a dead skin, and when they would triumph, lo! he 
passed on invulnerable. Blame is safer than praise. I ha 
be defended in a newspaper. As long as all that is said is 
against me, I feel a certain assurance of success. But as 

as honeyed words of praise are spoken for me I feel as one 
lies unprotected before his enemies. In general, every evi 
which we do not succumb is a benefactor. As the Sand 
Islander believes that the strength and valor of the enem 
kills passes into himself, so we gain the strength of the tem 
tion we resist. 

The same guards which protect us from disaster, defect, 
enmity, defend us, if we will, from selfishness and fraud. B 
and bars are not the best of our institutions, nor is shrewd 
in trade a mark of wisdom. Men suffer all their life ] 
under the foolish superstition that they can be cheated. 
it is as impossible for a man to be cheated by any one but h 
self, as for a thing to be and not to be at the same time. T 
is a third silent party to all our bargains. The nature and gs 
of things takes on itself the guaranty of the fulfillment of ey 
contract, so that honest service cannot come to loss. If j 
serve an ungrateful master, serve him the more. Put God 
your debt. Every stroke shall be repaid. The longer the p: 
ment is withholden, the better for you; for compound inter 
on compound interest is the rate and usage of this exchequer 

The history of persecution is a history of endeavors to che 
nature, to make water run uphill, to twist a rope of sand. 
makes no difference whether the actors be many or one, a tyra 
oramob. A mob isa society of bodies voluntarily bereayi 
themselves of reason and traversing its work. The mob ism: 

voluntarily descending to the nature of the beast. Its fit h 
of activity is night. Its actions are insane, like its whole cw 
stitution. It persecutes a principle; it would whip a righ 
it would tar and feather justice, by inflicting fire and outra; 
upon the houses and persons of those who have these. 
resembles the prank of boys, who run with fire engines to pi 
out the ruddy aurora streaming to the stars. The inviola’ 
ae eee ee Seeuee the Wrongdoers, The mart) 
fae aid Baie ed, Gas Hes inflicted is a tongue \ 
ae 3 bs oe B =; : more illustrious abode ; every burne 
ghtens the world; every suppressed ¢ 
do Thea ee through the earth from side t 
are at last aroused; reason looks ov 
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justifies her own and malice finds all her work in van kt 
the whipper who is whipped sad the tyrant who w uadoue 


Thus do all things preach the of circumstances. 
‘The man is all. Everything has two sides, good aad an eve 
Every advantage has ite tax. I learn to be content. But the 
doctrine of compensation iv not the doctrine of imdiferemey 
eae ene way, om henning Come tations, — What 
boots it to do there is one event to good and evil; if I 


iar met} seas peg Ben 8s 1 tee cay goed 
are 


with perfect Liew the aborigi- 

of real Being. Existence, or God, is not s relation 

part, but the whole, Heing in the vast affirmative, exclud- 

ing negation, self-balanced, and awallowing up all relations, 

and times within itself. Nature, truth, virtue, are the 

dux from thence, Vico ix the absence or departure of the 
dame, 


may 
on which aa a background the living universe 
iteelf forth; but no fact te begotten by it; it cannot 
work, for ib is not. ft cannot work any good; it cannot work 
— ft is harm inasmush aa it is worse not to be than 


to 

Woe fool dofranded of the retribution due to evil acta, 
because the criminal adheres to hie vice and contumacy and 
does not come to « crisis or judgment anywhere in visible 
mature. There is no stunning confutation of his nonsenet 
before mon and angels. Has he therefore outwitted the mt 
Tnaamuch as he carries the malignity and the lie with him 
so far deceases from nature. In some manner there will be « 
demonstration of the Wrong to the understanding also: bet, 
should we not see it, this deadly deduction makes square the 


Iw & virtuous action I properly es: in a virtuous act 
to the world; TF plant into deseria conquered from Chaos 
Nothing and see the darkness receding om the linits of 
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horizon. There can be no excess to love, none to knowledge, 
none to beauty, when these attributes are considered in the 
purest sense. ‘The soul refuses all limits. It affirms in man 
always an Optimism, never a Pessimism. ae : 
His life is a progress, and not a station. His instinct is 
trust. Our instinct uses “more” and “less” in application to 
man, always of the presence of the soul, and not of its absence ; 
the brave man is greater than the coward; the true, the be- 
nevolent, the wise, is more a man and not less, than the fool 
and knave. There is therefore no tax on the good of virtue, 
for that is the incoming of God himself, or absolute existence, 
without any comparative. All external good has its tax, and 
if it came without desert or sweat, has no root in me, and the 
next wind will blow it away. But all the good of nature is 
the soul’s, and may be had if paid for in nature’s lawful coin, 
that is, by labor which the heart and the head allow. I no 
longer wish to meet a good I do not earn, for example, to find 
a pot of buried gold, knowing that it brings with it new re- 
sponsibility. I do not wish more external goods, — neither 
possessions, nor honors, nor powers, nor persons. ‘The gain is 
apparent; the tax is certain. But there is no tax on the 
knowledge that the compensation exists and that it is not 
desirable to dig up treasure. Herein I rejoice with a serene 
eternal peace. I contract the boundaries of possible mischief. 
I learn the wisdom of St. Bernard, “ Nothing can work me 
damage except myself; the harm that I sustain I carry about 

with me, and never am a real sufferer but by my own fault.” 
In the nature of the soul is the compensation for the inequal- 
ities of condition. The radical tragedy of nature seems to be 
the distinction of More and Less. How can Less not feel the 
pain ; how not feel indignation or malevolence towards More? 
Look at those who have less faculty, and one feels sad and 
knows not well what to make of it. Almost he shuns their 
eye; he fears they will upbraid God. What should they do? 
It Seems a great injustice. But see the facts nearly and these 
mountainous inequalities vanish. Love reduces them as the 
sun melts the iceberg in the sea. The heart and soul of all 
men being one, this bitterness of His and Mine ceases. His is 
mine. Iam my brother and my brother is me. If I feel over- 
ek ee guedone by great neighbors, I can yet love; I 
receive; and he that loveth maketh his own the 


grandeur he loves, Thereby I make the discovery that my 


é. 
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guaedian, acti foe me with the frieudlices 
al coll ented no owe hk 

the wul to spypropriate sad make all 

Jesus sod Shakespeare ase fragments of the 
y love F conquer and incoryorste them in my ows 


halio is the natural history of calamity. The changes 
hich brewk UD a6 short intervals the prosperity of men Soe 
mbvertisoments of 4 nature whose law is growth. Evermore is 
is the ovder of nature to grow, and every soul le by this in- 
beMMlG Nowonmity np ita whole system of things, ite friends 
faith, am the shellfish crawls out of ite 
J bub stony caso, becwuse it no longer admits of ite 
growth, and slowly forma a new house. In rtion to the 
vigor of the individual these revolutions are frequent, until in 
some happier mind they are incemmat and all worldly relations 
ang vory loonely about him, becoming aa it were a transparent 
membrane through which the living form i always seen, 
tat nob, a8 in moat mon, an indurated heterogeneous fabric of 
| many dates and of no settled character, in which the man ts im- 
| Then there can be enlargement, and the man of 
; at sourcely recognites the man of yesterday. And sack 
be the outward biography of wan in time, a patting off 
dead ciroumstances day by day, as he renews his raiment 
day by day. But to ws, in our lapsed estate, resting, not ad 
| Vanoing, resisting, not codperating with the divine expansion, 
this ewe comes by shooks. 
@ cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our 
angela go. We do not see that they only go owt that arch- 
may come in. We are idolators of the old. We do not 
be in the riches of the soul, in ite proper eternity and omni- 
| presence. We do not believe there is any force in to-day to 
} rival or recreate that beautiful yesterday. We linger in the 


a 


ruin of the old tent where once we had bread and shelter and 
organs, nor believe that the spirit can feed, cover, and nerve ns 
again. We cannot again find aught so dear, a sweet, eo grece- 
But we sit and weep in tain. The roice of the Almighty 
saith, “Up and onward fur evermore! We cannot stay amid 
fuine, Neither will we rely on the New; and so we walk 
éver with reverted eyes, like these monsters who look beck- 


